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•INTRODUCTION 

It was in December, 1913, that I paid my visit for the first 
time to the historic and picturesque districts of Assam. I visited 
the'fe the celebrated shrine of Kamakhya and the ancient places 
of Gauhati and Tezpur. Standing on the ruins of an ancient 
civilization and in the midst of a wild scenery which strikes 
the imagination by its beauty and grandeur I felt cdmost a 
fascination for the place. The hist^^rcal materials which lay ' 
strewn all over the old Pragjyotishapur and other places not 
yet explored by scholars threw new lights on many obscure 
points of the past history and 1 felt a strong desire to undertake 
the compilation of a histoiy of Assam on a somewhat elaborate 
scale. Assam seemed to me to have been once the meeting 
plnce of the various forces of ancient civilization. I found in 
the country typical old Aryans, still performing the Vedic rites, 
having lost all traditions of their ancestry, with sacred threads 
made of deerskin and reciting maniras which bear a strange 
resemblance to^he ancient riks. No one has, however, yet tried 
to interpret their sacred language and prove its affinity with that 
of the Rigveda and the Avesta, which it unmistakably bears. I 
found also in the’jcountry descendants of Vedic Panis, on whom 
s'howers'of abuses have been poured by the Vedic Brahmanas, 
driven in a remote primitive age „from the land oS tfie Five 
waters to these backwoods of Eastern India. Evidences of the 
ancient sea-trade of the Panis who had preceded the Aryans 
as settlers in India were also found tibundant in the country. 
This wealth of material stirred cup my imagination and I pro- 
ceeded at once to make a thorough search in the domain of 
historical studies on -both sides of the holy stream of the 
Brahmaputra. The Kamrup Research Society, Mahamaho- 
padhaya Padma Nath Vidyavinoda, Mr. Hem Chandra Goswami, 
^Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua Bahadur of Gauripur and 
gentlemen offered to render me every possiH' 'p, as ^ 
as they were apprised of my intention. 
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In the winter of the next year 1 paia my sccona visit to 
Assam with my friend Mr. Damodar Datta Chowdhury, the 
famous artist and photographer. We travelled in various parte 
of the country, examining the materials found in Kamakh/a, 
Gauhati and its subarbs and a good many ancient villages with 
their ruins from Gauhati to Tezpur. Lt.-Col. P. R. Gurdon, 
the then Commissioner of Assam and Surma Valley, Mr. Laine, 
the Deputy Commissioner of Dhubri, Mr. J. N. Gupta, Magis- 
trate of Rungpur (now Commissioner) gave me facilities for 
studying the old records preserved in Government offices, 
which are inaccessible iQ..the public and I am deeply indebted 
to these scholarly gentlemen for granting me their special per- 
mission. Col. Gurdon was kind enough to permit me to inspect 
the whole shelves of old Mss collected by the Government of 
Assam and preserved in the Commissioner’s office and similar 
facilities were granted to me by Cooch Behar State, where I 
found abundant records which have been very useful to me. 
Col. Gurdon’s earnest support in this matter of research cannot 
be overestimated. The Government of Assam bore all the 
expenses of my journey to Tezpur for seeing and deciphering 
the rock-inscription there. The origirlal facsimiles of this are 
published in this volume for the first time though their reading 
was published sometime ago in the Behar and Orissa Research 
Society’s Journal. i 

The first volume of this book contains a brief history of 
Kamarupa in the prehistonp age as well as of the period from 
the third to the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 1 have 
endeavoured to show from many anpient books to what height 
Kamarupa had risen in of civilisation and prosperity long 

before the age of the Mahabh^rata. 1 have already stated that 
the P anis or the Phoenicians described in the Vedas as an 
ancient race of traders whom the V^dic Aryans hated to a 
degree as they regarded them as their rivals, settled themselves 
on the eastern borders of India after they had been expelled 
from the western parts of the country by their more powerful 
opponents the Aryans, It will be seen in this volume ho'w\ 
from the Lo'hita Sagara (Red Sea) they sailed on board their 
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sea-going vessels and crossing tKe boisterous waves of the 
jT;^ian Ocean and the Persian Gulf founded a kingdom on the 
shores of Asia Minor which was called Phoenicia after their 
name. It is no mean glory to India that the race of mankind 
that civilize^ the eastern portions of Europe by dint of their 
conj^mercial enterprise and their education had carried their 
civilization from Pragjyotisha or modem Kamarupa described 
in the Rsmayana as washed by the waters of the Lohita Sagara. 
Though all traces of the existence of the Phoenicians who 
were the originators of European .civilisation have been 
bottled out from the \yestem World, yet their descendants may 
still be seen in various parts of Assam. The5/'have been brought 
to such a low stage in consequence of repeated foreign attacks 
that seeing them one can scarcely imagine that at one time 
their ancestors had risen to the pinnacle of civilisation. , Here 
W^ have a glowing example of how a highly cultured society 
sinks down to the bottom of degradation through vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

The Chinese traveller Yuan Chuang visited Kamarupa in 
the 7th centurj^^j^.D. In his description of the place he has 
described Bhaskara Varma the king of Pragiyotisha as a Brah- 
mana. Modem antiquarians hold that Yuan Chuang was wrong 
on this point. *^s Bhaskara Varma had the surname of 
“Varma’* they are not disposed to call him a Brahmana. But 
from an examination of the mannei^^and customs of -the Assy- 
rians it is known that their chiefs had to do the functions 
belonging to the sovereign as well as the high-priest. The 
king Bhagadatta who was the ancestor"of Bhaskara Varma has 
been described in the ancient bocks as a Mlechchha king belong- 
ing to the Asura tribe (Assur= Assyrian). It has also been 
proved that these Mlechchha chiefs were the political heads as 
well as high-priests of the community. Hence the statenient 
of the Chinese pilgrim describing the line of Bhagadatta as 
^belonging to ' the class of Brahmanas cannot be regarded as 
erroneous. It is strange that the ancestors of Bhagadatta were 
not natives of India like the Pani-Kavachas or Panikoch. They 
had come from beyond the Himalayas and settled in Kamarupa 
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with the object of propagating their religion. Though this line 
still retains the political power yet on account of the spre^ 
of Brahmariic influence in the country it was deprived of the 
sacerdotal character in the 16th century of the Christian Era. 
Now it is not possible to find even a trace of it. How the 
Mlechchha dynasty lost its spiritual rights and how the ancjent 
Mlechchha samaja of Kamarupa sank into the depth of degrada- 
tion has been elaborately described in the second valume of 
this book. 

It is recorded in the copper-plate' inscription of Bhaskara 
Varma that Pushya Varma was eleventh in ascent from him in 
the line of ancestors. This Pushya Varfna flourished after three 
thousand years of the time of Bhagadatta. Therefore it must 
be admitted that the Assyrian influence commenced in Kama- 
rupa more than 4,500 years before the present time. It 'has also 
been described in the first volume of this booh how on account 
of the ascendency of the Mlechchhas the power and influence of 
the Vedic Aryans who had vanquished the Pani-Kavachas came 
to an end and how they were reduced to a low stage in conse- 
quence of the persecution of the Mlechchha rulers and under the 
influence of their manners and customs. The Mlechchha rule 
lasted in this country from the time of Bhagadatta up to the 1 1th 
century A.D. ' 

From the 9th century to the end of the 1 Ith century Kama- 
rupa was ‘invaded by the tSura and Pala kings of Gauda and 
the Chalukyas, Chedis, Rlshtrakutas, Yadavas and Kamatakas 
all of whom had led successful expeditions into kingdom of 
Gauda. As a result of \hese invasions the ancient Mlechchha 
line of Kamarupa was awfully ‘weakened and was shorn of its 
former glory. Towards the end of the 11 th century, Prag- 
jyotisha was invaded by the army of Gauda and the Mlechchha 
king of the place was compelled to cede to the conquerors 
Kamarupa and Kamta. 

It had been recorded at page 1 75 of this book in connec - 1 
tion with the description of the influence of the Vedic Brah- 
manas that only the Yajurvedi Brahmanas (belonging to the ' 
goiras of Sandilya, Kapila, Bharadvaja, Parasara, Kasyapa and ' 
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Suramaudgalya) were able to establish their influence in Kama- 
rui'a during the rule of Bhagadatta*s line. But recently the lost 
„ portion of the copper-plate grant of Bhaskaravarma which was 
so long unavailable to historians has been discovered. From 
it wt learn that Rig\'’cdi. Samavedi and Yajurvedi Brahmanas 
lived vn Kamarupa before the time of Bhaskaravarma. Of these, 
three classes of Brahmanas the followers of the Bahvrichya 
branch of the Rig\’cda were divided into the gofras of Kasyapa, 
Kausikn, Gautama, Para.sarya. Bharadvaja, Varaha, Vatsya, 
Varhaspatya and Saunaka* : those following the Chhandoga 
branch of the Samaveda belonged to the gofras of Paskalya ; the 
followers of the Taitliriya branch of the Yajurveda belonged to 
the go/ra of Kasyapa and those of the Charaka branch to the 
goira of Kat 5 'ayana ; the followers of the Vajasaneya branch 
belonged to the gotras of Angirasa, Alambayana, Gargya, 
Gautama, Bharadvaja, Yaska, Sakatayana, and Salankayana 
besides the six goiras mentioned before. 

In all these three groups of Brahmanas living in Kamarupa 
had 26 gotras.^' But in after ages no traces could be found of 
the Samavedi and Rigvedi Brahmanas. Most probably they 
had changed their residence or their lines came to an end. 
The following lines occur in Raja Harendra Narayan’s Raja- 
vansabal^— ' 

"The JBrahma^’ias living on the northern bank of the 
Lauhitya were all followers of the Yajurveda. They were all 
sadacharis and ritvijas (Vedic sacrificers). They would lose their 
caste towards the middle of ,the Kaliyuga and then all would 
be brought to the same level. The Mleehchhas living in the 
east will destroy the caste of the Brahmanas living in the south 
of the river Lauhitya. "f 

The first volume deals with the spread of the Kayastha 


* Mahamnhopndhyayn Pndxnaratli Bhallacharyya on the last but one 
plate of Baskaravarma Vide Navayuga (Silchat) 1328 B.S. p. 47-49... 
t " ^ f%5T I, 
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rule in this place after tKe extinction of the Mlechchha rule. 
Though during the Kayastha rule the manners and customs,.of 
Gauda and the influence of the Gaudiya Brahmanas were iiitrd- 
duced into Kamarupaj yet the Mledhchha manners and custorfis 
and ancient social ideas were not altogether banished fronp the 
place. The Kayastha rule lasted here for about 200 ^ears. 
Then a Kshatriya line known as the Bhaskara Dynasty became 
powerful in Assam. Though various traditions ar®> current in 
Kamarupia and Upper Assam about this line of kings and though 
many books of modem times profesc to contain much informa- 
tion about it, yet really its true history is to some extent 
shrouded in mystery. The history of, the Bhaskara Dynasty has 
been narrated in the copper-plate inscription of Vallabhadeva 
of this. line. According to tradition “Jongal Balahu” or 
Vallab'ha the intelligent was defeated by the Chutiyas and 
drowned himself in the Kallang river. After this, his descen- 
dants lost much of the glory of their ancestors and somehow 
managed to retain the kingship of the land in their hands. 

Most probably their Kayastha ministers spread their rule 
after this time. These were the Adi or ori^nal Bhuiyas. They 
had no connection with the Baro-Bhuiyas who came after them.' 
The power of the Adi Bhuiyas came to an end on account of the 
rise of the kings of the Ahom line on tlje eastern border of 
Assam. An account of the Adi Bhuiyas has been given in the 
first volume . . ■ , 

The social history of Kamarupa in the later times forms 
the subject matter of the second ‘volume. In this book it has 
been deecribed • how the' Baro-Bhuiyls rose to eminence in cen- 
tral and western Kamarupa dn the fall of the Bhaskara Dynasty, 
how as a result of their rule the influence of the Brahmanas 
and Kayasthas spread in several parts of the country, how 
their power came to an end on account of their internal strifes, 
how the ancient Mlechcha (Mecha) .line again rose to power in 

5nf?i t f^src 11 ” 

(Vide Assam Govt. Collection, Darrang No. 2. Part 1, leaf 13. fionl). 
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Kamarupa and Kamla, how the descendants of the Baro- 
Bhuiyas though deprived of all political power rose high in the 
domain of religion, how the establishment of Vaishnavism in 
^Alss^m in consequence of the spread of the doctrine of Bhakti 
b^ the Mahapurushiya and Damodariya sects ushered in a new 
era nn the religious historj' of the country, how the Mecha 
kings ,camc to be deprived of their sacerdotal function from 
the lime of the king Naranarayana though they had been enjoy- 
ing it fromathe lime immemorial, how respectable and learned 
Brahmnnas were taken from Gauda and Milhila for the intro- 
duction of the manners and customs of th'> ideal Hindus living 

in Aiy’avarta, how the manners and customs of Mithila came 

• • 

to be introduced in Kamarupa and Kamta, how the Baro- 
Bhuiyas coming from Gauda and the higher-class Kayasthas 
coming from Mithila proceeded wth the work of social reform 
under the leadership of Kavindra Patra the prime-minister of 
the king Naranarayana in order to preser\'e the individuality of 
their *own samaja themselves remaining aloof from the other 
Kiiyastha samajas, how the Kavindra Patra’s ancestor is migrated 
from southern Rndha on the Ganges to Mithila where they held 
the post of the prime-minister from generation to generation, 
'"how their descendants settled in Kamarupa, how the 
peculiar family customs introduced by them are still being 
followed by the Marthil Kayasthas, what effort Kavindra Patra 
had made ^pr the introduction of these customs in Kamarupa 
and Kamta, and how his descendant.'* ^the Rajas of Gauripur 
took the lead in the Kayastha Samaja of Assam and were^from 
time to time given sanads, grants and were also appointed to 
high posts by the Mughal Emperors as weli as the independent 
rulers of the locality. These anciept sanads may still be seen 
m the palace at Gauripur. The sanads and other contemporary 
wntings have furnished nviterials for the account of the historic 
family of Gauripur given in the second volume of this work. 
Though placed at the hi^ rank of the Kayastha sam^'a of 
Kamarupa, this family has not forgotten its connexion with 
Bengal. A number of Kulina and MauHka Kaya*;'’'^^ were 
brought by them to this place from various parts 
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the establishment of matrimonial connexion with them. In the 
second volume 1 have also discussed how latterly the Ahom 
kings brought Sakta Brahmanas from Bengal and how throijgh 
the influence of them Saktaism again prevailed in KamanS^a.* 

It was my desire to bring out both the volumes together, 
but in view of the present condition of my health, I am 'com- 
pelled to put off the publication of the second volume /or the 
present. As , ill-luck would have it, 1 feel seriously ill after 
taking charge of this heavy task. So this work had to be 
stopped for some days. The printing work of this book com- 
menced aibout six years before thit, date. But no satisfactory 
progress could be made in the work on account of my illness 
and the mismanagement of the press. After half of this booh 
had been printed I fell ill of chronic Nephritis and heart-disease. 
So under medical advice I had to abstain from all sorts of 
brain-work for some time. The condition of my health had 
become so bad that there was very little likelihood of its being 
completed by myself. However, through the grace of the 
Almighty, I have now got a little strength after having suffered 
from illness for more than a year during the whole of which 
period I had to take complete rest. Now I am in a position to 
proceed with the work in hand with the help of the assistants:' 
In this way the first volume o/ the “SOCIAL HISTORY OF KaMA- 
RUPA” is published in the midst of illness, inconvenience and 
obstacles of all kinds. „ 

.Here I most grate/vdly acknowledge the assistance I have 

received in the preparation of this work from my friends and 

well-wishers of whom the names ^of Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua 

Bahadur of Gauripur, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, 

M.A., C.I.E., Rai Bahadur Dmesh Chandra Sen, D.Litt., Maha- 

mahopadhyaya Padmanath Bhattachlryya Vidyavinoda, and 

Babu SySmapada Chatterjee, M.A. may be specially mentioned. 

\ ' 

The Visvakosha Ofhce : ] 

9. I ' Nagendranath Vasu. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Pre-hiatoric Period 
I. General remarks 

he aim of the present book is to set forth be- 
“ fore the reader as faithful a picture as possible 
of that glorious land of hallowed memory, 
known as Kamarupa, with an account of its 
people, their social life and the history of their 
civilisation. Bounded on>the north by the Hima- 
layas, and on the south by Mandachala generally 
knowdi as tile Garo Hills, and protected in the 
East and West by the Dikkara-vasini and the 
sacred Karatoya respectively, this beautiful strip 
of land seems situated, as it were, in the very lap 
of Nature, well secured against ail outside in- 
fluence. Naturally, therefore, curiosity is vigor- 
ously excited to enquire and learn how the first 
torch of civilisation was carried here into this 
easternmost part of India, cut off from the 
rest of the world T3y natural barriers, spread 
with a splendid net-work of sparkling moun- 
tain-streams, and possessing a wild..:^a^deur. 
of its own with hills and, dales, 
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2 THE PHCENICIANS IN EASTERN INdIa 

wildernesses. In the jnidst of its varied cliarms, 
while the iorcigner is lost to himself, he cannot 
help feeling deeply' surprised as to how such ah 
insulated scene could come to be the first meeting 
place of East and West, North, and South-* -become 
a stage for so many difi'erent races, Artmns anol 
non-Aryans, playing their diflerent parts ttpon. 

These arc questions that profoundly interest 
not only the historian or archmologist, 
but all thoVre who would .study nationalism 
and try tp understand the vc.ty interesting his- 
tory of the rise and fall of a nation, and who 
are eager to know how the Arj’ans, the Dra- 
vidians and the Mongolians came to be blended 
together into one people and would also like 
to have a peep into their social life. 

I am afraid, no right solution of these pro- 
blems will ever be arrived at, until the student 
has paid due attention to this land of, antiqua- 
rian surprises, which is'unlilcc any other part of 
India, being, as it is, the home of many colours 
and races. .1 do not .remember to have ever 
been to a place, which can lay greater claims to 
being looked upon as a federation-hall where the 
•niost ancient and the most modem, the most 
antiquated and the most up-to-date, are found 
to meet together upon terms of perfect cordia- 
.lity. Thefofiowers of all the schools of philo- 
sophy, the Yedic, th^ Pauranic and the Tantric, 
have thrived here equally- well ; and people of all 
races, Aryans and non-Aryans, Hindus and non- 
Hindus, have equally contributed to the building 
up of the social fabric of KHmarflpa. In a word, 
with the ancient history, of this glorious land is 
. indissolubly bound up - the social, religious and 
national history of the whole of India, more 
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especially of Eastern India. Hence it is that no 
study of the history of India can ever be com- 
plete \vithout a peep into the social life of this 
part of thccountxy. 

2. The Phoenicians in Eastern India. 

TBe Vedas contain the earliest written record 
of the Aryan world. Let us therefore in the 
6rst place turn to them to see If there is no 
special mention ‘in them of this particular part 
of the countiy . 

First of all we come across the following 
account in the Satapatha-Brahmana— 

^ “Mathavat the Videgha was at that time on 
the river Saras vati. (TheRishiGotamaRahi^gana 
was his family-priest. ) He ( Agni ) thence went 
burning along this earth towards the cast ; 
and Gotama Rahugana and Videgha Mathava 
followed him as he was burning along.' He 
burnt over (dried up )*all these rivers. Now 
that (river) ryhich is called Sadanira flows .from 
the Horthefn ( Himalaya ) mountain : that one 
he did not “burn over”. That Que the Brahmans 
did not cross in former times, thinking ‘it has 
not been burnt ovgr by Agni-Vaisvanara’. 
Now-a-days, however, there are many Brahmans 
to the east of it. At that 1;ime the land to 
the east of the Sadanira was very uncultivable 


1. The reading ‘Videgha Muthava’ has been accepted in the 
printed edition ot-the Satapatha-Brdhinana. In all other places 
however ‘Videlm’ is the reading (I. 4. 1. 17 ; XIV. 6. 11. 6, 7.2. 39) 
while the commentator Siyana has accepted the reading o£ 
M&dhava, explaining it as the son of Madhu. 


The Vedic 
references. 
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and very mai'shy * because it bad not been , 
tasted by Agni-Vaisvanara. Now-a-days, how- 
ever, it is highly cultivated, for through sacrifices '' 
the Brahmans have caused ( Agni ) to taste it. 
Even in late summer that ( river ) rages ■^long ; ' 
so cold is it, not having been burnt oyer by 
Agni-Yaisvanara. Alathava the Yidegha then 
said to Aghi, ‘Where am I to abide ?’ ‘Tyo the 
^ east of this river be thy abode’ said he. Even 
now this rivdr forms, the boundary of the Kosalas 
and Videhas ; for these are the Mathavas’’^. 

In the 'Sayana-bhashya of the Satapatha- 
Brahmaua and Amarakosha' as well as in: the 
Paundra portion of the Skanda-Purana, Kara- 
toya is found to have been accepted as a second 
name for the Sadanirs. Needless to say ;that it is^. , 
this Karatoy a 'which makes up the western bpun- ■ 
dary of Kamarflpa, the subject-matter of our 
present research. It has also to be noted that 
western scholars have accepted the above 
quotation from the Satapatha-Brahmana 
as an account of the spread of Aryan civilisa- 
tion in Eastern India. Wlaile from the Rigveda 
we come to learn that at first the Aryansunar- 
Videgha Ma- bed out the barjk.s t)f the Sarayu or the territory 
^ding^ Kosala as the Eastern boundary of Arya- 

culture I in varta,3 home of the Vedic, Aryans. The Satapa- 
^Indfa" tha-Brahmani, quoted above, proves however 
that the tract of land extending from Kosala 
to the Sadanira or Karatoya had already come 
to be recognised as the ‘land Df sacrifices’ and 

r 

2. iSatapatha-Brahraana,.!, 4, 1, 14-17. Vide Eggeling’s Tran- 
slation, p. 105-106. 

3. Vide Rigveda IV. 30. 18 ; V. 22. 9 ; X, 61 9 and' the Hindi 
Visvakosha ( Encyclopaidia Indioa ), Vol. 11, p. 699; 
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ilicrcforc tnchulcHi in the “home of the Aryans.*’ 
We do even find that many Brahmans had 
* settled in tljf country to the Ea.st of the Kara* 
toya. “.Main* of tlieni ( Brainnans ) are how- 
ever innv found to live on the castcni hanhs of 
i-he Sadanira.’’— ’ this* line from the Satapatha- 
BiTilnnana (juoted ahovc, jjroves conclusively 
thatain carrying the torch oi Aryan civilisa- 
tion cast-wards, king Videgha Matluiva and 
his priest Golannj Kululgana wefe ( ])rcccdcd 
and ) accompanied by a large number of 
Brahmans, who settled in the country. Rahugana 
Gotama was no ordinary man ; he was the Rishi 
( i^ccr ) who had published the Sfdctas 7t>-03 of 
tlic first Mandala of the Rigveda. It was he 
^ whose priestly .services were rerpiisitioned in the 
performance of Sfierifiecs by Videgha Muthava 
when he was engaged in spreading Vedic in- 
ducnce and culture over Eastern India. 

It will be no presumption to .say that Videgha 
Muthava, in his cndcvour.s to spread Vedic 
culture, must luivc been stubbornly opposed by 
the prince.s of these Eastern territories, who 
wcrcmon-Vl-dic in thought, .spirit and action. 
Their home.s were invaded ; whatever thej* licld 
sacred and dear was being replaced by Vedic 
ideals, and naturally’’ ,tJicy must have resisted 
to the best of their powers, HowC-ver, they had 


( S’atnpnthn-Brahmarm, I. 4. I. 13. ] 
In hiB Bhrtslij'ns of the^lbov'c passage, S.b'nna thus comments- 
‘?Ri: srai: qctfe' 


Opposition 
offered by 
non-Vedic 
princes of 
the East. 



The Pa»iis— - 
what arc 
they ? 
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to gh'c wu}' before the advancing tide of Vedic 
civilisation. 

NoWj occidental scholars arc found disposed 
to regard these princes of Eastern India as 
aborigines. Wc find mention made of parti- 
cular race, known as Pani, in the hymns of 
the Rigvcdti ascribed to Rahflgana Gotama. 
We learn from these that of all races the ^Panis 
offered the most stubborn resistance to the tide 
of - Vedic civ'ilisation led b3'rtlic sage Gotama 
Ruhfigana and Videgha Mfithava. 

'It ma3'' not therefore be deemed out of place to 
turn to the Vedas to see if there be not any refer- 
ence in them to these heroic Panis. From a stud3’’ 
of the earliest texts of the Vedas wc come to 
know that in that dim past, about 6000 years^ 
back, when sacrifice-loving Aryans had not 3'ct 
succeeded in establishing their culture over 
Eastcni India, nay even before the caste system 
had been introduced, a powerful race of tra- 
ders known as Panis had made themselves 
master of Northern India from the banks of the 
Sarasvati to ICamaruija. In his cpmmentary of 
the Rigveda, Sa3’’anacharya is found to “have 
spoken of these ,Panis as Asuras. “ In the eaidier 
portions of the Vedas, however, they had never 
been referred to as such, and neither their 
characteristids nor their manners and customs 
had ever betrayed them as Asuras. Rather, 
showing these two classes to be different from 

• • I r • 

v • » . . . • 

B. Fdllowing Sftyana, Mahidhnra nlso had snid in his com- 
mentary of VdiaBanoyn-Samhitil ( xxxv. 1. ) 

olasB of Asuras who deal in others’ goods. ' 
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one anotiier, the words Pani and Asura appear 
in one and the same hymn of the Atharva-Sam- 

♦ hita.G In the Rik-Samhita, the earliest literary 
woi'k extant in the world, mention is made, in 

• speaking of the rise of the Vedic Aryans, of two 
hostile camps — in the one being the Devas and 
the Asuras who were given to sacrifice, and 
in the other being the Panis and the Dasyus 
or Dasas who were opposed to sacrifices. Al- 
though, as the above line will shoiv, the Devas 
and the Asuras .were spoken of in the earlier 
portions of the Rigveda as belongihg to the 
same race and society, in the later portions 
these have been described as two hostile and 
different nations.^ And, in course of time, their 
hostilities reached such a height and made 

,'them so characteristically opposed to each 


fouiw e ^ ii” 

( Ath.irva-samhitS, IV. 23. 6. ) 

‘With whom a.", ally the seer-s made [their] strength shine out, 
with whom the^ repelled the wiles of the Asuras ; with whom 
Agni dud ludra conquered the P.wis — let him free us from 
distress.’ (W. D. Whitney’s translatiofi, p. 191) ’ 

In Bh&gavata-pura7ia (v. 24. 30) also the Pa?i.is have been 
separated from the, Asuras and spoken of as Niviita-karaohas or 
Kaiakeyas, the dwellers of Hifanyapura in the,nethermost region. 

7. In the earlier portions of the Rigveda even Indra and 
the other gods are found to have passed as Asuras ; thus Devas 
and Asuras made up but one community. Probably this relates 
to very ancient times. ••In later days, however, domestic dissen- 
sions alienated the two parties and they camelo be recognised as 
two different hostile classew. Thus in the Brdhma?(as, the Dharma- 
sSstras and the Puranas, Devas have been represented as 
irreconcilable enemies of Asuras, while in the Avesta, the book 
of Ahnra or Asura, these ore spoken of as of the 

Daevas or Devas, 



The Pajfi’s 
life. 
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other that, whether , belonging to the Asura 
community or not^ any one who was opposed 
to the bevas was set down as an . Asura. It 
is very likely that in the eyes of Sayana 
arid Mahidhara, the commentator of the White 
Yajurveda, the Panis thus came to be regarded, 
as Asuras. Indeed a study of even the hjmns 
of the Rigveda composed under inspiration by 
the Rishis ( or Seers ) who were deadly enemies 
of the Panis would leave np room for doubt 
that the latter were a powerful, prosperous and 
civilised race. They yere engaged in trade 
and commerce, expert in making money, and 
given to usury, ; and they dealt principally in 
milk, ghee and curd, and their chief wealth 
was cattle. And they were known to theprimitive 
Aryans as being mortal enemies of those who 
would perform' sacrifices with ineat and the 
juice of the Soma plant. Now, it was the cattle 
which formed the chief wealth of the Vedic 
Aryans. In the A^irata-Parva of the Mahabha- 
rata is described a furious /battle that took 
place between the Kauravas and‘ the followers 
of Yirata, because the former had Stolen csixty 
thousand of his . yattle.8 This gives us an idea of 
how highly, the cattle were prized. No wonder 
therefore that just for the, same reason many a 
deadly battleS\’’as fought between the Panis who 
needed cattle for purposes of trade and cultiva- 
tion and the Aryans who also needed them for 
purposes of sacrifices. These 'battles were not 
always decided in favour of one party, the Panis 
winning victory almost as 'many times as the 
A^edic, Aryans, thus showing that in point of 

S. Mabal)h5rnta-V/r^/a purva, c2i. 33^. 
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prowess at least tlicj w-crc not much inferior. 
Indeed in many places of the Ri^veda, Vedic 
Rishis are found to indulge in weak lamenta- 
tions for fear of molestation b3'’ the Panis who 
were ofjposcd to all sacrificial rites. This is clcarlj'^^ 
home out by the following line from the very 
first bjnnn that has to be offered according 
to thc*Yajurvcdri in performing the Pitrimedha- 
yaga ( for propitiating the manes of departed 
.ancestors )— , 

“Be off the disngrcc.ablc Panis who are encmi- 
es of the gods. 

Does not this line incline one to entertain a 
shrewd suspicion tlnit the primitive Rishis, or 
.at least the ancestors of those who were the 
jfirst to introduce the Pitr/medha sacrifice were 
cither molested and killed bj’' the Pants or were 
at least tcrribl3’ afraid of them ; or why should 
the sacrifice ( to be performed after collecting 
the sacred bones of deceased ancestors), be intro- 
duced with an invocation like this against the 
Panis ? Let us now see how the sacrificers 
and the Pani§ came to be so inimically disposed 
to each other. 

• According to some scholar^ jvho have made 
a special stud3’- of the Vedas, when Aryan civili- 
sation tmder its Rishis yens spreading eastward 
from the Punjab, the flourishing’ localities of 
India were under the s\ua3' of the Pani-chiefs, 
while the woods and hilly tracts were under 
the non-Aryan Dasas or Dasyus. Accordingly 
most of the cattle were in the possession of 
the Panis ; while the Rishis also stood in very 

9 a' g i” 

( Vajasaneyn-Bamlutu. 85. 1. ) 


The 

of difference 
between the 
Pa»is and 
the Aryans, 
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great need of them as their sacrifices, could not 
lie performed without milk, ghee and curd. 
We get the following iii the hymns of ther 
Rigveda : — , 

/‘The Panis had kept concealed in the cow. 
three ■ different nutritious substances, viz, milk, 
ghee and curd. The .Devas' obtained them. Indra 
got one, Surya another and the other gods the 
third one,' from the luminary (fire or air)”io 

Does not'-this quotation from the Vedas go 
clearly to prove that the A.tyan sacrificers did 
not at firs't know how to get milk, ghee and 
curd, and must have learnt their use from the 
Panis ? Hence the cow came to be a very valu- 
able thing with them, after their , intercourse 
with the latter. The cow was also valuable in 
another way. Veal was an indispensable item 
of hospitality in those days. 

But it was the Panis chiefly to whom the 
cow belonged. And the Aryan sacrificer also 
stood sorely in need of the animal. Hence re- 
gular and systematic attempts had to be made 
by the ancient Aryans to steal away the cattle 
of the Panis. Thus a deadly hostility sprang 
up between the two, the .. sacrificers stealing 
away the cows whenever they could, and the 
Panis recovering them heroically.. It was most 
convenient to take away the cattle at dead of 
night when the pwners would be dead asleep ■: 
and it was. probably for this reason that the 
Vedic Kishis are found again and again to have 
called on Indra and the other gods to keep the 

10. qfq tqref- i' 

qqf sjshjt qvntqf ; n” 

( Rigv. IV. 58. 4. J 
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Panis either unconscious or locked in the em- 
brace of sleep. 11 

* From a study of the Rigveda it appears that 
it was the Rishi Atharvan who was the first, to 
kindle tills deadly feud with the Panis.i^ After him 
Ajasya, the sous of Angiras, and the Navagus 
long carried on this strife. With a view to knov.' 
where ftie cows were kept, thei’- first secured the 
services of a woman named Saramaapd sent her 
into the invulnerable strongholds of the Pams. 
She was beautiful and in the bloom of vouth. 
The Panis welcomed her as though she were a 
sister to them. Saram2 had come with a mo- 
tive. First of all, she tried to threaten them 
into submission to Indra, lord of the Devas and 
described ’how powerful the latter was, hinting 
that the Pams w-ould come to grief if they resisted 
his power. The Panis, however, w'ere a brave 
people, paid no heed to her warning and said, 
"Dear lady, you can dismiss all such fears. 
Our wealth which consists of cows, horses and 


other valuable, things, is hidden in mountain 
fastnesses and guarded by those of us who are 
most Competent for it.'’i- This is only one' ins- 
tance of the many ways in which 'the sacrineers 
were ever attemntina to rob the Fanis c; an nnetr 
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wealth. Of the Rishis who were most inimicallj’’ 
disposed to the Pa/jis, the following names 
are most prominent— -Agastya ( i. 182, 3 
V. 184, 4<), Ananata (ix. 111.2), Ayasya (x. 67.6), 
Asita KaS^mpa Devala ( ix. 22. 7 ), 'Rijisva 
(vi. 51. 14), Auchatli 3 ’^a Dirghatamas (i. 151. 9), 
Kaksivan ( i. 124. 10 ), Dairghatamasa Ausija, 
Kalipragatha ( viii. 66. 10'), Gritsaina(?a ( ii. 
'24. 6), Gotama Rahiigana ( i. 83i 4, 93. 4), 
Trisoka Ka'iwa ( viti^ 45. 14),. Pragatha Kanva 
(viii. 64.2), Bharadvaja Barhaspatya (vi. 20.4 ; 
39. 2 ; 61". 1,53, 3, 6), Rebha KSsyapeya ( viii. 
97 . 2 ), Vandhu (i, 94.4; x. 60. 6), Vasishtha ( vii. 
6. 3, 19. 9), Vamadeva ( iv. 25. 7 ; 51. 3 : 58, 4 ), 
Visvamana Vaij’-asva ( viii, 26, 10), Visvamitra 
(hi. 58. '2, 53. 14), Virupa Angirasa (viii. 75. 7), 
Saryata Manava (x.92.3.), Sunahotra (vi. 33.2)',’ 
Samvarana (v. 34. 7), . Hiranyastflpa Angirasa 
(i. 32. 11; 33. 3). 

It is these who are principally found to have 
piteously and earnestly invoked the vengeance 
of Agni, Indra, Soma, Mitravarurja and the twin 
Asvins upon the Pauls ' for bf'inging about 
their total annihilation or severe downfall. Of 
.the royal seers who took up arms against these 
enemies on behalf of the , sacrificers, kings 
Asamati ( x. 60. 6.') and Dabhiti ( ii. 15. 4, 9 ; 
v.i. 20. 13 ) have been noticed in the Rigveda. 
Not only Rishis and ^princes, but also the wives 
of Rishis occasionally went out to fight the Panis 
in the hope of seizing their cattle. Among these 
amazons,. Indra-senS, wife of seer Mudgala 
has been accorded a high place in the Rigveda.i^ 

14, In Rigveda X. 102. 2, the following account is found 
of her — 
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Among tlic Pani-cliicfs or leaders, the following 
names appear in the Rigveda — Yrisa3’a, Tngra, 
% Snsna, Pipru, Vetasn, Dasoni, Tntnji, Ibha, 
Sarat, Xavavilstva, Dlmni, Cliiumiri, Prama- 
• ganda* and Bribn. Of these Yrisa3\a lived on 
Ihe l)anks of the Sarasvati, Bribu of the 
Ganges and Pramaganda in Kikata and ruled 
amoixg themselves over the whole of Northern 
and Eastern India. A terrible battle is found 
to have been hjught on the banks 6 f the Sara- 
svati between tile Arvan sacrificers and the 
Pams, in wliich a large number of*'the latter 
were killed including the son of Vrisa\’a. Among 
the Pani-chiefs of later times, mention is made 
of a tributary' prince who ruled in Sindhu- 

Sauvirai’'. 

% 

* As noticed previously*, the powerful Pani- 
chiefs, surrounded by* soldiers and tributary 
princes, have been slightingly* spoken of only as 
cattle-drivers, usurers, and traders. To get out of 
. milk, ghee and curd, they* had particular imple- 
ments called Chatus-sringa ( foui'-horned) and 
‘Dasa-yantra^utsa’ic, They undertook sea-voyag- 
es foy purposes of trade and commerce, realised 


Pani-chiefs 
of the Vedi( 
age— their 
territories. 


The Panis 
were a chi- 
Used people, 
Derivative 
meaning oi 
Pa«i. 


^fci i 

It” 

‘The wind fluttered ( the end of ) her cloth, she mounted bn a 
chariot and defeated Sfthasra. Wljen the cows were taken, this 
wife of Mudgala got on a chariot. Her name was Indrasenfl. 
She drove out the eows from the midst of enemy soldiers.’ 

15. Bhilgavata-pnrana, Shandha v, eh. 9. 

16. ^ srgllHaiTprT l” 

(■’fi^4!88K8 ) 

17. “ti* ^ i” 

( )— 



Downfall of 
the Pa«is. 
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liiglier prices for goods of lower valuers and 
lent money at high rates of interest.i^> It is 
a matter of very great surprise that some 
famous western scholars could find no other 
epithet for such an advanced people than “a 
group of demons of the upper air ”. 20 According*' 
to Yaska, howeyer, who wrote a Nirukta 
on the obscure and obsolete words appearing 
in the Vedas, Pa«i means Vanik or mcrchant^i : 
nowhere has he accepted it in the sense of Asura 
or demon. ; The famous Grammarian Panini 
also has derived Vanik from the root pana. 

As stated above, this collision between the 
Aryan sacrificers and the Panis took place 

before the regular caste-system had been esta- 
blished throughout India. This state of Vvmrfare , 
continued long, as the result of whicli the Panis 
were gradually deprived of all their possessions 
and some left the mother-country by sea for dis- , 
tant regions, some went to the far-off’ east and 

“ . " - . ■ I ■■ 

, -18. “jjqgi I 

^ K 1” 

, ( ) . 

. 19. “5^ 1” 

■ ’ ■ . ' ' - ■ , ), 

20.' , Macdonell’s Vedic' Mj^iHology (in Grundriss der Indq- 
ArisoTien Philologie, Vol. IIl)'p. 157. . 

, 21. In explainiiig '^q; mq;” ' 

and qicqi q^’dk’ ( ) Yaska in his Nirukta 

has affirmed .“qfiaq'fijsi «qfq qqg' l”, 

, ( y ^ and Banik mean ■ 

just the same thing. From Pani conies Panya (merchandise) in 
which a Ba/iik (Merchant) deals. 
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others settled in tlic Deccan. Those who lagged 
behind gradually lost their nationality and 
became merged in the community of the 
sacrificers. 

In TOS Shkta oi the 10th mandala of the Rig- 
veda where the incident between Sarama and the 
Panis is I'clated the latter arc called Rishis^s or 
Seers.* The language used also is that of the 
Yedic Aryans. Hence it is clear tj><(t by this 
time among somq of the Panis at least the 
language of the Yedic Arj-ans had become cin*- 
rent. .Again in one place in the Rigveda ( vii. 
45. 14 ) even Indra has been called Panij^s 
showing clearly that the Pa/jis could never be 
barbarians but were certainh' a ciwlised people 
and some of them were influenced Iw Aryan wa 3 ’S 
of thought and worship. Just as there were 
Rishis, as noticed above, who condemned the 
Panis, there were also Rishis who sided with them, 
among whom Ketu, Agnc 3 'a ( x. 156. 3 ), Samyu 
Barhaspat 3 ^a ( vi. 44/7') and some others have 
been mentioned in the* Rigveda. Kettt Rishi 
invoked the .bl’essings of Agni (fire-god) for pro- 
moting the dommercial interests of the PanisS-i-. 
A Pani-chief of the name of B’ribu not only cm-‘ 

22. “qqqis^qmi 1 cl 

> * 

I 55TEI t^cTI l” ( W^RI'21 ) 

23; i 

. 'qi iqi qfia l” 

24. ^ K Kfq’ m: 1 

•V V* 

rg' m qfca’ h” ( ) 

"Gr.'int, you Agni, vast wealth in the shape of a large 
number of cows and horses, wash the sky with rain-water 
and promote the commerce of the Porns.” 
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braced the sacrificer’s creed but himself be- 
came a sacrificer. ' He has been praised even in 
the Rigveda., Samyu Barhaspatya Eishi has 
sung,—' . ■ , . ^ 

“Bribu occupied as high a place as the 
banks of the Ganges among the Panis. To i. 
seeker after wealth like myself he has given 
away one^thousand cows as quickly as the wind 
blows. Lekus therefore sing the glories of that 
Bribu who is wise, gives away one thousahd 
cows and^s worthy of all praise. ”25 

Even in Manu-Samhita (x. l07) and also in 
Nitimanjari Bribu’s munificence has been noticed. 
It is these Panis of the Vedic age who' have 
passed as ' Phoenicians in the Western civilised 
world and later as Banik in India. The^'^ancient 
Greeks and Germans called them Fonik or Fenek 
and even Punic. Herodotus t\Tote in. the 5th 
century b. c. — “The Foeniks are known to have - 
been the first people to engage in trade and 
commerce. Formerly they lived on the shores of 
the Red Sea”,.2G Mr. Pococke in Ins ‘India in 
Greece’ ( p. 218 ) clearly states that^ the Phceni- 
, cians originally dwelled in Afganistan. ' 

In that sukia of the Rigveda in which is 
related the affair between Sarama and the 
Panis quoted above, it is clearly stated that she 
had to cross the river Rasa to reach the quar- 
ters of the Panis, fof she \yas asked by them 

25. gg; | ^ I 

nqfi ^ '51 1 

2Q. Herodotus, i, 1 ; tit 69, 
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how she’ had crossed thcriver.”^ Passing through 
Khurasan and Gandhara (modern Afghanistan) 
tJiis river flowed into the Indtis.SR We learn from 
the Rigv'cda that the Pants had strongholds on 
the hanhs of this river : and on the same autho- 
rity’ we have found that their sway extended 
over Eastern India also. We also find from 
the Boi'k of Kings that the Phoeuieian chief 
Pliram, King of T^’rc ( 970— 93G n. c )^, Contribu- 
ted cedar and fig trees as well as workmen and 
gold for Solomon’s palace and temple. In re- 
turn Hiram received the grant of a territoiy* 
in Cahill. (1. Kings ix. 14.) These bear a clear 
testimony to their greatness. 

On the authority of Herodotus, the Encyclo- 
pcedia Eritanniea has given us the following 
account— 

“The Phoenicians themselves retained some 
memory of having migrated from older seats on 
an eastern sea ; Herodotus ( i. 1, vii.34 ) calls 

• 

27. “cjTEi' ipitfh n’ ( ) 

“How hnvc crossed the wntevs of the Rnsn. 1” 

uuib) 

In his commentary on Niruktns DevorWa snyp,’ “The rivet- 
named Rapfl is wide over half a Yojann.” 

28. In V. 53, 9 of the lUjfveda the following five rivers are 
mentioned together — Rasfi, Anitahhfl, Hubhll, Eraihn and Sindhn 
( Indus ). 

^ BUTi 1^: fn i” 

• ( Hist'll* ) 

In the AveatR the Rasfl is named RanhU. Kubhft, and Sraniii 
are respectively the modern. Kabnl and Knram river*. All these 
flow through the frontiers of Afghanistan and the Punjab. The 
name of the Indus in the Punjab is well known, It is into this 
Indus that the Rasit was flowing, 

3 
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it red sea” meaning proliably the Persian 
Gulf ; the tradition, therefore, seems to showth'at 
the Phoenicians believed that their ancestor^j 
came originally from Babylonia. By settling along 
the Syrian coast they developed a ‘strangcl}? 
nn-Semitic love for the sea, and advanced (On 
different lines from the other Canaanites, who, 
occupied the interior. They called themselves 
. Canaanites and’ their 'land Canaan ; such is 
their narnfe in the Amarna tablets, Kinabhi and 

Kinabni the Canaanite sailors, were 

spoken 'bf as the redmen on account of their 
sun-burnt skin.”29 

The v?riter of the above, article has come to 
the conclusion that the “red sea” bounding the 
original home of the Phoenicians isj.Jdentical 

Primuive -with the Persian Gulf. This, however, does not 
home of tlie , j 

'Pheenicians . Stand to reason. The Persian Gulf was not on the 

ndia, east of Babylon and nowhere in ancient records 
has the 'Persian Gulf been spoken of as the “red 
sea”, by which name in olden times two seas were 
distinctly known, one being situated to the west 
of Arabia and the other to the east of India. 
Now, the Red Sea boundin'^ Arabia in the west 
can never be the sea of that name mentioned 
by Herodotus, for it is not situated in the east, 

The Red as stated by him, but in the west of Phoenicia. 

Sea— Its IThe /‘Eastern sea” to the east of Phoenicia, 

as mentioned by the Phoenicians is no other 
than the “Eastern sea” { Purva-samudra ) meO' 
tioned in the Manu-samhita as the eastern 
boundary of ArySvarta or the Aryan land ; and 
the “Red Sea” of Hcrodotns also' is no other 
than the Red Sea (Lohita-sagara, so caHed for its 

- 29. Encyclopaidia Britnnnica, Ilth Ed, Vol, XXI. p. 450. 
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blood-red waters), mentioned in the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. This points clearly to In- 
^ia as being the original home of the Phoenicians. 
The Pai^i’s life described above also goes a long 
way to prove that the Panis and the Phoenicians 
were the same people, following the same calling; 
and there was a time when their authority was 
established over the w^hole of India. Eyidently 
they were compelled bj'- the Vedic itJryans of 
Western India gradually to migrate eastward 
till they settled on the other side of the Kara- 
toya on the shores of the Lohita-sagara ( Red 
Sea ). We do definitely learn from the Satapa- 
tha-Brahmana that the influence of the Vedic 
Aryans could not easily establish itself here 
i» the Vedic age, the eastern banks of the 
Sadanira or Karatoya having long remained 
inaccessible to them. At that time these regions 
were known to the Vedic Brahmans as being 
mostly under water. 

It will have been clear from what has been said 
above — and this will be further proved hereafter— 
that it was this ’land which was the centre of the 
Pani life ; and it .was from this home on the Eas- 
tern banks of the Karatoya that the Panis or 
Phoenicians sailed out to far-off countries for 
purposes of trade and commerce. Geologists have 
established that there was a time when sea-waves’ 
swept over the land (forming the present Mymen- 
sing and Sylhet districts ) lying to the south of 
the Garo, Khasia and Jaintia hills as well as 
to the west of Sylhof and the Cachar hills.so 
Now, therefore, • this was the sea which the 

, - - \ 

30. Even in our, own times some parts of the Mymensing and 
n.icca Districts are still marked as “Sea”; Here is an 
from the Railway Survey Report — 


It is the 
I’Orva Samu- 
dra of the 
Manu-Sam- 
hita., and 
Lohita- 
Sagara of the 
Rain4ya?ia 
and the 
MahabhSrata. 


The Red 
Sea. ■■ 
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Phcxiuiciaiis called “Eastern Sea” and which 
was also the Purva-Saniudra ( Eastern Sea ) 
of the Maim-Satnhiia, bounding ArySvarta in 
the cast. In those daj's the SadanirS or Kara- 
toya and the Lauhitya (modern Brahmaputra) 
probabl 3 ' flo'wed into this part of the Sea, which 
in the R5ma3*nna and the Mahabharata^i has 
been called the Lohita-s3gara (Red Sea). In des- 
cribing tne Eastern quarter the Ramayana has 
the following The terrible Lohita-sagara is 
full of r,ed waters ; not far 'from it is the home 
of Gai*uda, Icing of birds, upon a mountain- 
top, on the summit of which dwells a class 
ol monsters called Mandeha.''*" . - 

. "Uiion the caBfc the area is bounded by a lowlytug' 
country which for sis or more months of the year, is under water 
and where communication by boats of maundage varying with 
the stream and season is always possible. This country is 
frequently spoken of ns tho “Sc.!.” The coast line of this sea 
may bo taken .us a Unc drawn through Bhair.ub ^Bazar, Bajitpur, 
Nikli Dompnra, Tarail aud fpom thence by a line bearing north- 
east. Westwards of this coast tho country is a land of dead and 
dying rivers thickly populated bj* a most industrious race.” 

Report on Bh.airah-Ba:ar-Ncti‘a'kona~Sraimeneing •Railways, , 
{ReconnaissauccSuprcy ) p. 1. 

31. H JTMtglfi: I 

fwnn' 

' ' ’Wi^r ,<5W? g I 

II . 

: ii” 

\ 32. m I . 

. . w -gti ?iT 'II 

^?iTO^T5i‘ f^n’. II • , 
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Now this home of Gariula, as described iu 
the Raniaya/in, is cvidcntlj' the Garudachala 
now known as the GSro hills and also called 
I^tanda-saila in the Joginitantra, probabh* after 
the Mandolins inentionw! above. It appears 
’that when the epic was composed, there were 
to be seen white-honscs of .some tiqliscd people 
in some part,s of these hills, while other parts 
were peopled by uncivilised formidable moun- 
taineers. . 

In course of tifne this Red Sea grac\iialt 3 ' reced- 
ed and the vast low swamp -which was once 
its bed still retains the name of “Silgar” as a 
proof of its former existence. The river Lauhitj'a 
( modern Brahmaputra) flowing through Assam 
still recalls the familiar name of the Sea — “the 
Lohita-sagara.” Even now throughout the dis- 
tricts of Sibsagar and Lakhimpui', Lohit is the 
name for the Brahmaputra. 

“B\' settling along the S\*rian coast, thej’ de- 
veloped a strangely nou-Semitie love for the 
sea” — this observation made Iw the writer in 
the Enc\'cIopa:dia Britannica ( 11th edition,' art. 
Phoenicia) on tlie Phocnicij\ns, seems also to be 
too hastj- a conclusion ; for love for the sea was 
no new development with the Panis, being al- 

H ii” 

Ihcn having •crossed the terrible Lohifu sea full of 
blood-red waters, you will see a inoanlaiu overgrown with huge 
Saimnli trees. Tho palMo of GarueZa, designed and constructed 
by ■Vifrakarmi, the c-ngincer-god, and set with precious stones 
and looking like Kailasa itself, will also meet your eyes. You will 
also Jind hanging on peaks, the * 
and terrible forms. 
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most .inlierent in thtti* blood, as shewn by the 
Rigveda. : . 

It may safely be asserted that neither, shipi- 
, building nor the art of . navigation could ]ie of 

Jiyn^^ancj ‘ 

navigation countries were ship-building materials available,' 
rere ufacL India^5Woods supplied large quantities of 

ets of the the timber ^leCessary for the purpose. This is ad- 
mitted even by those who hold that Syria and 
; Egy^pt were the original centres of ship-build-. 

ing, for, Recording to them, "the Phoenicians 
, of Syria imported the w^ood frorn India and 
built ships at the docks of their own ports 
where foreigners came and were initiated into 
the art of navigation. We do not, however, 
endorse this view, but rather go so far as , to t, 
assert that both ship-building and navigation 
w^ere known to the Panis of Eastern India 
. from time immemorial aud it was at their feet . 
that others had to sit to learn these secrets. 
The southern part of Syria was named Phoenicia 
after the Panis, who went and settled there 
passing through the Red Sea ( Lohita-sagara ) 
of Eastern Bengal. ,The great Phoenician vessels 
“Tarshish-sliips” were the “East-Indiamen,” of 
the ancient world.38 Their speed was notj accord- 
ing to all authorities, rivalled even by the Greeks 
in the hey-day of their prosperity. This rcmihds , 
us of a very early connection of the Phoenians 
with the East. That Eastern India was a great 
centre of sea-going vessels, from which enter-, 
prising sailors in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era ventured out to distant lands and set- 

aS. Vide EncycIopnidin'Brilanmca, ( 9th Ed. ) Vol. XVIII. 

V. SOS aud (Util Ed.) Vol. XX!. p. 154, 
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tied in Ceylon, Java. Sumatra and other coun- 
tricf!, civiH?.!!!!^ tlicm and openin'? new eras in 
their sculptor.'il and architectural life is now an 
established fact of histoiw. In Eastern India 
ship-Tjuilding and navigation have not yet be- 
come wholly things of the past. Not an insignifi- 
cant number of sailors expert in navigating in 
rougl'tf seas arc even now tobefound^in Chitta- 
gong .and other parts oi Eastern Bengal, where 
sc.a-going crafts arc .also built everr yc.ar. 

It is thus a matter of no small congratula- 
tion to ourselves that this sacred l.a^id of ours 
was also the cradle of that primitive race of tra- 
ders, who, over four thousand vears back, '’^i-carri- 
ed the torch of civilisation to Assyria, Bnb3’lon. 
Greece and other tineicut countries. 

' The P.a.’iis were not extinct .as a race in the 
Punjab even after the sw;u- of the Yedic Ar3mns 
had been established over the whole of India, ' 
We learn from the Bhag.avata-puruna that 
Jadabharata was born ofa Brahmanu family 
of the Angiras stock* during the reign of 
King Rahugai;a in the Punjab. The Panis of 
Samjlnt were then worshippers of Bhadrakali. 
Having been blessed with ^no male issue; 
their chief was arranging to propitiate the 
goddess bj* sacrificing a Imnmn being befoi'C 
her, Jadabharata was engaged iii watching a 

field. Officers of the Pani-chief seized liira for 

• 

the purpose of ofTcring him as sacrifice to the 
deity. The bathing ceremony of the victim was 
performed according to the Vaisasa-samstha^o 

34. Accoiding to western historians the Phoenieinns colonised 
the const of Syria between 3000 and 2500 B, c. 

35. A note on Vai.tasa may be deemed desirable here. This 
is what the BhUgavata has got to s.iy — 


P.n/fis in the 
Punjab, 



Their rise 
in the wes- 
tern world. 
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observed ! by the Pa/jis, when he was led 
amidst flourishes of music to the image oi the 
goddess. With a view to vsrorshiping the deity , 
with the hot blood of Jadabharata, the chief of 
the Panis 'himself held a sharp sword in his^haud 
and waited for the auspicious moment of thq 



became mcj('e humane and saved the Brabmana 
-victim from the j aws of terrible death by swallow- 
ing at a gulp the Pani-chief with all his relations 
and followers. Such an imposs^ible thing became 
possible orfly by virtue of the observance known 
. as Mahabhichara.36 

The Pani-chief of SauviraS? or Sind has been 
described in the Bhagavata as Vrfshala meaning 
‘not following Yedic observances,’ It was this 
difference in religious observances that was the 
cause of all the oppressions of this race at the 
hands of the po\terful Yedic Aryans, Although 
gradually they were deprived of all their powers 


, Then'Pa7ii8, according to their own custom, bathe the victim, 
cover him with a piece df cloth, decorate him with ornaments, bes- 
mear, him with sandal and other sweet scents and sumptuously 
least him. After this he is sacrificed to the deity with offerings of 
ince'nse, light, garlands, buds, flower, fruit die, . This ceretnony is 
called Vai*asa SamsthS. . ^ ’ 

36. Bh&g.avata, Sk. V. Chap. 9. 

87. Sauvira is mentioned as Ophir in ths Book of Kings 
in connection with the powerfnlt Phoenician prince Hiram of 
Tyre, Solomon , the great king of Israel equipped with the help 
of that Phoenician monarch a great naval expedition which 
sailed from Ezion-gever to land of Ophir, and brought the famous 
cargoes of the wealth of Ind about 976 B. c. ( Vide I King ix. 28 ; 
x. 11. 22. ) : 
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and possessions in India, they were more for- 
tunate in establishing their supremacy and 
l&ngdom in the more ancient parts of the wes- 
tern world. The colony established by them came 
to be known as Phoenicia after their own name 
Pani or Panika. In the ancient Scriptures and 
inscriptions of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon and 
Greece, are to be found brilliant records of the 
achievements of this race and of their kingdom. 
The Phoenicians believed that their rise took place 
thirty-thousand years agoss and also that their 
ancestors had migrated to Phoenicia from the 
ancient country on the shores of the Eastern 
Sea.s9 In the early history of Phoenicia are to 
be found frequent hints here and there of the 
,>u2rdships and difficulties that attended the 
colonists when they migrated here, by land and 
sea, from their original home.^o 

Like the primitive Vedic Aryans, the Phoeni- 

38. Africnnus in Syncellus, p. 31, 

39. Herodotus vii, 89. ' 

40. Even the Rigueda 'is not silent as to the calamities that 
overtook othe Pa^iis on the sea when they were leaving the 
mother-country for good In I. 182. 6 — G we fin^ the following — 

*'3^' '^3: #itui i 

Esrgi ii 

<1 

( ) 

"Ye twin Asvins, ye were pleased to build for Tangra ( a 
descendant of king Tugra of the Pani family ) in , the sea 
. famous vessels furnished with strong wings. Among the gods, 
only you were pleased to take him up and thus saved him from 
, meeting with a watery grave. When he was going down helpless 
into the dark and deep waters -of the sea, four ships, sent by 
the Asvins, came to his rescue and safely carried hiig across,” 
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Phoenician 
worshipped 
manv gods , 
and were 
given to ■ 
human 
sacrifices. 


Their 

acquaintance 
. with Vedic 
lore and 
culture. 


dans also first worshipped rivers, the sky, the 
earth and nature. In course of time even. the. 
worship of many gods obtained with currencTy 
among them. . They did not, however, bjpild any 
image but used particular .emblems representing 
particular deities for purposes of worship. Mer- 
maids (Yac upper part being like that of a woman, 
and the Tower part like that of the fish orserpent)- 
also came to be worshipped by them. Youngones 
and males of all classes of beasts were sacrificed 
by them only for removing 'special grievances of 
the king or saving him from some grave dangers 
Human beings were also offered as sacrifice and, 
for this purpose, simple inoffensive ^tender boys 
of his own subjects were selected. It is very likely 
that the custom of offering human-sacrifi^. 
the Phoenicians brought with them from India.- 
The story of; Jadabharata described above 
shows that the ancestors of the Phoenicians, , 
the Panis pf India, practised it before they 
left the mother country. Andl ike Sindhu-Sau- 
vira of the above story, many chiefs, even royal 
personages of Phoenicia, generally officiated as 
priiests in the worship of the principal de'ities. 

It has been noticed above ’ that some of the 
Pani chiefs inTndia used the Vedic language of 
. the Aryans. The Pishis who supported them are 
found to have invoked on -them the blessings of 
. Indra, . Mitra, Varuna, the twin Asvins and the 
Pibhus. .Some of the Panis were taken even 
into the fold of the* Vedic Aryans and pro- 
bably afterwards became' merged in the Aryan 
community. • 

Western antiquarians have decided that^ 
Phoenician culture and influence spread over Asia 
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Minor and Ihc whole ol southern Eiu'opc about 
2000 years n. c. We do, however, believe that 
Vic Pliocnician colony of Asia-Minor was estab- 
lished long before that. 

% 

» It has not yet been ascertained when the Panis 
left India by sea and c.stablishcd the colonj’ of 
Phoenicia along the coasts ol S^-ria. From the 
accouut’lelt by Herodotus, liowever, i4 is found 
that the very ancient capital of Phoenicia, the 
citj’ of Tyre, was founded 2300 years before him 
i.c, in 275G u. c.'i’ In these circumstances it maj'- 
fairly be concluded that the Panis must have 
deserted the shores ol the Red Se.a or left India 
long before this date. I'rom a consideration of 
thelegcnd telling how Sargon i (about SSOOn.c) 
cfosscd the Eastern Sea*-, it will also appear 
that the Panis colonised themselves in Syria so 
long back as 5717 years from now. And subsc- 
qucntly the}’ gradually extended their sway as 
traders and rulers over Egypt and Asia Minor. 

As we have seen, the Panis in India after hav- 
ing suflered repeated revcr'sc.s at the bands of the 
Vedic .Ar^’ans, \\crc either merged in the society 
of the conqucTors being included in the mercan- 
tile community or tried to maintain their indivi- 
duality' and independence by taking shelter in 
forests and mountains, but only to their ulti- 
mate degeneration in contact with uncivilise’d 
peoples. The Phoenicians»of the western world 
also fared no better. Just as in India, so also 
here systematic attempts were made long after 
by the Vedic Aryans to undermine their in- 
fluence. It was by these Ai'yans, sworn enemies 

41, Hoi'od, ii. 41. 

42. Euoy, Uritaunica, lltli eel, Vol, xxi. p. 450, 


The date of 
the stread 
of Phccni- 
cian culture 
over Asia 
Minor and 
Southern 
Europe 


- Struggle 
for supre- 
macy in the 
Western 
world be- 
tween the 
Pawls and 
the Vedic 
Aryans. 
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of tlic Paiiis, that the Vedic culture of India ti%s 
spread not only in Bab 5 ’-lon, but in the far-off 
countries of Asia Minor and Syria. It may not- 
be deemed out of place to :discuss here how the 
torch of Vedic civilisation was carried to these' 
countries. , ' . . r 

. ' t ' 

Just as in the Satapatha-Brahmana we have 
found Ai^yan rulers advancing eastward with 
their priests and armies, diffusing the light of 
Vedic lore and religion , over Eastern India, so 
from the story of Sarama a'nd the Panis in the 
Rigveda, related above, w;e find indications of 
Aryan culture and civilisation having spread west- 
ward, beyond the bounds of Western India, to 
far-off regions. From a study of the very ancient 
tablets discovered in various places of Babylojjr 
and Asia Minor, western archsologists have de- 
clared that over four thousand years ago the 
Kassites and the Mitannis, both of whbm:spoke 
Aryan languages, conquered Babylori and gra- 
dually extended their influence upto Asia Minor. ' 
Thus writes Mr. H. k^ Hall the Egyptologist , 
and Assyriologist of the British, Museum,— ^ 

“There is, littla doubt that the Kassites were : 
Indo-Eutopeans, and spoke an Aryan'tongue. 
Their chief god was Sfiryash, the Sun, the Indian 
:8firya ... ‘ ..„ They were evidently the advance- 
guard of the Indo-European southern movement 
which colonized Iran 'and pushed westward to 
the borders of Asia Minor. ;In the north the 
kingdom of Mitanni was about this time estab- 
lished between the Euphrates and Tigris by 
Aryans who rdust have been of the same stock 
as the Kassites whd .conquered Babylonia; ’ The « 
names of the kings of Mitanni which are known 
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to US in latei' times are Aryan and among the 
gods of Mitanni we find the Indian Varmja, 
'\lndra and the Nasatya-twins ( Asvins ). It is 
possible that the mass of the population in Mi- 
tanni was of partly Semitie, partly Hittite blood, 
and that the Ar 3 -aus there were merely a ruling 
caste.” ^3 

Sorde modern western scliolars regard these 
Aryans as being a branch of the Iranian stock. 
We are, however, ^unable to endorse this view 
but are strongly' disposed to regard them as' a 
branch of the Indo-Aryan family— for the 
, following reasons. — The names of godsappearing 
in the above quotation in reference to the Kas- 
sites and the Mitannis, do not bear the least re- 
,semblance with Iranian names ; on the contrary 
they are found to be in close conformity with 
the names of Indian Vedic gods. Besides, just as 
during the spread of Yedic culture over Eastern 
India the common people are found to have 
been non-Aryans or belonging to the Dravi- 
dian stock, while the ruling class was uniformly 
Kshatriyas ajjd their priests Brahmanas, the 
same state of things is found to have been the 
case during the subjugation of Babylon and’ 
Asia Minor upto the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
In their contemporary tablets and inscriptions 
the descendants of those Aryans who conqueted 
the country from Babylon to Asia Minor, are 
found to have described themselves as Khar- 
ris. Now, Euro'pean antiquarians have inter- 
preted Kharri as Aryan. Needless to say that 
this Kharri is only a degenerate form of the 

48, Hall’s. Ancient History of the Near East ( 3fd ed, 1916 ) 

p.20]. 
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Indian word Kshatri or Kshatriya. dn the 
Pura/jas of India the Kassites arc found to have 
been named as KtSsas or Kasyas. The territory^ 
of KasI was established by these KSsas and 
also named after them. The Aryan allies of 
these Kasas were called Mitannis, which is only 
another form of the Sanskrit word, Mrirdnika, 
meaning allied forces. The territor3' of Mitanni . 
was founded due north-east of Syria or imme- 
diately bc3’’ond the north-eastern boundaries of 
Phoenicia.^^ 

Just as the yedic Aryan Kshatriyas succeeded 
after a long series of strife to stamp out the 
influence of the Pauls in India, the Kassites, and 
their ally, the Mitannis, also succeeded gradually - 
in weakening the influence of the Phoenicians iiv 
Asia Minor till ultimately the Khattis ( known 
as Kheta-Khattis or Hittites ), an ally of the 
Mitannis, succeeded in usurping all the powers 
of the Phoenicians. Not content with this, the 
Khattis went further. Instead of Phoenieia,, they - 
called their conquered territories Sur or Suriya, , 
thus putting the seal of their government and re- 
' ligion upon these regions, and also' announcing 
' their opposition to the Asuras or Assyrians. It 
was from this name of Sur or Suriya that the 
appellation of Syria was ultimately derived.^s 

44, "Across the Euphrates Jay the more barren. North Meso- 
potamia, the modern districts of TJrfa, Diarbeker, and Mardin, 
then dominated by Aryan aristocrasy of ^litanni.” , 

... (Hall’s Ancient History of the near East, p. 229). 

For the maps of Phoenicia and MiJ;ahni, ride Encyclopssdia 
Britannica,'llth Ed. Vol. XII. p. 626. ■ • 

45. "Syria is probably the Babylonian Suri used of a north 
'Eupbratean district and a. word . distinct, from AEByria,”,Ency-. 
clopsedia Bfitaunica, Uth Ed.\ Vol XXVI. p. 304. 
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H. R. Hall justly remarks,— “The Phoeiiicians 
preserved their individuality intact from the days 
^of Thothmes ra to those of Alexander. Their 
merchants pursued uninhindered and intrepidly 
their way to the utmost end of the' Mediterra- 
fiean and be 3 ’-ond, and the trading-factories were 
now founded that soon developed into the great 
colonies of Gades, of Tliarshish, of Utica and 
Carthage”."* 

After their influence had dwindled into no- 
thing, some of ‘the Phoenicians intermingled 
with the trade-loving Jews, while the rest 
became merged in other Semitic races. Hence no 
trace of the Phoenicians, once so powerful, is 
to be found now in , the country once proudly 
©named after them.- It will suffice to say roughly 
that it was these Pauls 'or primitive traders, 
who, long over four thousand years back, and 
before any other nation had even thought of 
it, astonished the whole civilised world by 
inventing the art of glass-making, by the intro- 
duction of alphabets, 4^7 by their art of navigation 
and by their skill in carving out huge temples in 
raoitotains. They had no ijvals in the art of 
navigation. It was at theft feet that the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans had to sit to be 
initiated into this art. In directing their -course 
on the trackless sea, the Pole-star acted as their 
guide ; and hence it was that the Greeks gave 
to this guide the name of the Phoenician .star. 
With their utmost efforts the Greek vessels could 
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4G. Vid« The Ancient History of the Near East, p. 402. 

47. . The history of the introduction of alphabet* by the Fania 
j has been .discussed at length in connection with the origin of the 
Indian alphabets in the Visyakosha, 'Vol. XYIT, art VarJialipi-' 
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not vie in speed with the Phoenician ones. 
Their inaritinie trade spread from Spain to ' 
the coasts of Malabar and thus brought im-^ 
mense wealth to them. Their huge wealth , and 
their uncommon skill in. naval warfare combined ' 
to bring tinder their sway all the ancient rich 
territories along the coasts of the Meditcranean . 
including Syria. Nay, it was also they who, 
more than four thousand years agOj succeeded in 
bringing the Indian merchandise to the markets 
of Southern Europe. Egypt which is recognised . 
in the western world as being the primitive 
, centre of civilisation— even that Egypt is found 
to have been largely indebted to this race of pri- 
mitive traders for many items of the civilised 
life. Mr. S. Laing thus observes— “There cai\ 
be no question that, this Phoenician commerce 
was a principal' clement in introducing not only 
their alphabets, but many of the early arts of 
civilization, among the comparatively rude races 

of Greece, Italy, Spain'and Britain. 

Although Indians have long forgotten the 
very name of the Panis, the cream ,of milk is even 
now called Pavir in the Hindi dialect, and the 
■particular creeper with the help of which the . 
Panis prepared curd in early times, , is even 
nOw found in Sind to be called after them— Panfr . 
(Withania coagulans ).49 Even now the blood of 
that ancient civilised Pani family is found to run 
in the veins of the Baniks or merchant races of 
India. . , • . , , ' 

Those among the Panis who did hot allow , 
thefnselves to be mixed np with the Vedic 

48, Vide S. Lning’s Human Origins, p. 77. ' : ' 

' 49. Vide 'Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
Jndial’Vol. VI, ptiv..p 309., 
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Aryans or would not even acknowledge their 
suzerainty, maintained independence by retiring 
t«^ the other side of the Karatoj'u. Fate was, 
however, against them. Overtaken b}*- reverses 
bf fortune, and driven from their home to live 
, the life of the exile among xmcivilised hill- tribes, 
they gradually lost their own cultiu'e and 
civilisation for which they had fought so hard. 
Yet for a long time, in Kamarupa and its 
neighbourhood the .names of Pani continued to 
be given them, and* now, for many 3 ’C.ars past, 
they have been given the name of ‘Pani-koch’. 
Even now in the Dekkan, a branch of this race 
has retained the original name in a slightly 
modified form, being called Paniar. 

' olt is, thought necessary to . discuss here how 
the name, Parii-koch, came to be applied to this 
degenerated branch of the Panis. 

We have the following description of this 
branch of Panis in Bhagavatapurana : — 

“In the Rasatala (lower regions),- a branch 
of Daityas and Danavas known as the Panis, 
otherwise called Nivata-Kavachas and Kalakeyas 
lived in’ Hiraijy^apura. They .were hostile to 
the gods. So the valiant and ever resplendent 
Hari— the adored one— vanquished them by 
his power and forced them to live like snakes^ 

( dwellers of the caves ). These Panis are stiil 
afraid of Indra owing to "the artful words of 

Sarama the messenger of that god.”50 

• • • 

twfJl ii” ( Bhagavata, Y. 24. 30 ) - ' ■ 
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Thus the nuthor of the Bliugavata has made 
it suflicientt}' clear that tlic Nirfita-Kavachas 
were uo other than a brancli of those vcr3' Pan^s 
who arc referred to in the stor^’ of Sarania and 
the Pnnis in the Rigveda. ( x. .108f ) In the' 
Raniiiyana, the Mrihabharala, and mam' of the 
Puranas also references arc to he found to these 
NiYatn-Kavaehas.'’i ■ 

It is stated in the Rigveda as already shewn- 
Iw us that to reach the tcrrjtories of the Panis 
SaramiT had to cross the river Rasft which flowed 
into the Indus and then jointh* poured itself out 
into the seaT-2 The “Rasntala” oftheBhaga- 
vata seems to he identical with the land to the 


Wo arc told in the Pudmn’purft.’m (Sr/slid-kba))rfn, ClinpturSO) 
'•'thnt upon llio murder of (licAfura V>-;tra the Kfdakeyas in 
Sroat fright fled to the shores of ttic furious sea in the Dekknn. 
Since then the sea became their home, u-hich tlicy left only at 
night to destroy people found upon the shoves. Even sages and 
seers were not spared, many of whom were forcibly carried to 
their watery home, while otljcrs deserted their hermitages along 
the beach and took refuge ia mountain eaves. At length they 
sought the protection of the powerful SceriK\gnstyn, who crossed 
the Vindhya hills, came to tho Dekkan, drun'it up the sea and 
slaughtered the KAlakeyas. Tho few that could save their lives 
by flight, took refuge in KnsiUala.” 

From this account it seems that tho Kiilakeyas were a power- 
ful sea-faring ^racc of tho Dekkan who wore gold armours and 
wielded huge maces. They fared ill at the hands of Agastya, 
who, ns we have found in the Rigveda, was a sworn enemy of the 
Pa«iB, and propagated Arj'an culture and,^civiliBation in the 
Dekknn. • • , 

• 51, Vide the Rdm9.yana Lankfl.kfl«<?a, Ch. 113 ; the MnhSbhS- ' 
rata, Vnnnpntva, Oh. 171 ; and the Brabmilnrfa-pnrfiwa, (which has 
been published by the Asiatic Society and the Vangnvfisi Press as 
Vflyu Pur.'lna, oh. 68 ). For the defeat of Kfllakeyas or Panis by ^ 
Chitrara^ha, Vide Padmap«ra?ta Srjshf iklian^a, Ch. 19 and 63. 

6?. Rigveda X. ?2. 4. • . ' 
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soutli of this river and close to the sea. We have 
also spoken before on the authority of the 
iMiagavata of a rac6 of Panis in Sindhu-Sauvira 
(modem Sind). To the south of this Sind and 
along the coasts of modern Karachi there was 
a t’erritory known in the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas as the Kalakavana (wood of Kalakaor 
Kalakeyas).c3 There can be no doubt that this 
wood formed at least one of the principal head- 
quarters of that family of the Panis known as 
Nivata-Kavaehas. ‘There arc accounts in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata of the defeats 
inflicted upon them by Ravana and Aijuua res- 
pectiYel3\53 It is not improbable that the Panis 
of the Nivata-Kavacha branch came in course of 
time to be known by the abbreviated name of 
Pani-Kavacha. It will be no presumption to 
suppose that again in course of time this ‘Kava- 
cha’ came to be pronounced as ‘Kocha’ and thus 
Pani-Kavacha, became Pani-koch. 

The Rik-mantras described by Seer Gotama 
Rahflgana, priest of King Videgha Mathava, 
who spread the culture of the Vedic cix'^ilisation 
in Eastern India as for as Ka^narupa breathe 
a spirit of downright malice against the Panis. 
This is a clear proof of the very great resis- 
tance that the latter must have offered to 

* • 

the movement in Videha or Eastern India. 
But as we have seen, with all their stubborn 
resistance they could not hold their own but 
were driven farther and farther from their home 
tiU a party of them .was forced to seek shelter 
near the Lohita-sagara or Red Sea also known 

53. Vide .Hindi Visv.ikosha ( Encyclopedia ludica ) Vol. II 
p. 698. 
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as tlie Eastern Sea.; and some of them, 
took shelter in the mountains of Kamarhpa, 
came in course of time to he known as Pajd- 
koch. A branch of these inhabiting the Eastern 
“frontier regions of the Himalayas has been 
called in the Puranas as Utkachas^^' or Uttkra 

01. The follomng lines occur in the ancient*^ Brahinaw/a 
purilna ( published' under the title of .Vayu-purana ) in con 
noclion with the description of Devakfita, the Eastern frontier 
mountain of India — . t 

. hi3i* qgfei* it 

w.' I 

fqfagt li 

'^re' 01*1 11- , 

^i»P5fqqii?i i' ' 

Ki'g^wt li 

w. 11 ' 

suoUici^^^rljW’n'qiKlSQBiiwiH • 

5 q'§ig;^»i^^=^qre’ui 11 

Ksq" gaiqlai’TO’Sern I 

aw ’jww^' wm 11 ■ 

nfgtT wjwrq;^ ’fi'SEfim:,! 

^Hwuraw' ww f^wg; ii” ( ssii’i--?® ) 

Upon the second frontier moun^tain is situated an invulne- 
rable city of the . Kalakeyas. It, is- decorated with • beautiful 
edifices of splendid colours .and adorned .with gold and jewel. The 
roads arc very wide, and 'the whole city is gay,, flourishing and 
tvcll-fortified. People of vaiious races inhabit it. The grand 
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(Nortlicni) Kavaclias. In all tlic ancient clironic- 
Ics of Assam it is said, that prior to the rise of the 
:^Mlechchha rulers of the Naraka d3mast\’’ Kama- 
i*{lpa»\Yas governed by thcDanavasaudthe Kira- 
tas. It is superfluous to saj* that cvei'ywhere in 
tlae Piirilnas composed bA' Aryan Brahmarjas the 
Pani-Kavachas have been spoken of as Danavas. 

d 

I 

outer "uto-wny attached to the siirroundinj' wall is very high ; 
it is sixty yojoitan wide and one hundred in length. This in- 
vulnerable city is situated on the' beautiful Devakuta mountain, 
and eallfd Sunitsa. It looks like a gorgeous cloud. To the south 
of it, there is a huge city of the Rakshnsas, 30 yqjonax wide and 62 
yojaimx long, the surrounding wall and the gate-way of which 
arc .all gold. Here live the proud and haughty, strong and stout 
Ut-Kachas who arc Kdmarupt* There is on the Dcvakufa moun- 
tain a huge tree, of the name of BhOtavata. Thousands of 
^branches have shot out in all directions. It is surrounded by 
walls of rook, gold and precious stones. It is the abode of 
a host of Bhfttas and has on it the fnrfamed splendid homo 
of Tryambaka (Thrcc-Eycd Ma’aadeva. ) 

It has been remarked above tliat it was the Pa»is who 'were 
given the name of Kalakcyas in the PuiTuias, and were also called 
Niviita-Kavaclias. And it was also a branch of these Panis 
inhabiting the far-off Eastern frontiers of the Himalayas, that 
wore called Uttara-Kavaclias or Ut-Kavachas, abbreviated in the 
Brahi^a7ida-pu;wja into ‘Utkuclias’. Making all allowances for 
the above exaggerated descriptions of their chief towns, it has to 
be admitted that even in their mountuin Homes, the Punis wore 
not yet destitute of their former wealth and splendour. 

From the above description of Devakfua and the Bhfilavaia 
flourishing on it,- it seems that it was the lilountain-raugo* ex- 
tending from the Bhutan bill to the hills of Assam and Kachar 
that was called the “frontier-mountain Devakflia.” The deri- 
vation of Bhutan from Bhfftavafaslhana ( the place of the Bhflta- 
* 

ya(a ) seems to be quite probable. Owing to its situation on the 
.Revakfifa mountain, Bhutan is even now called DovarUjya 
( country of Deornj ) 

’ It seems that probably they aro the original inhabitants of 
the place giving it the name of Kamarupa on account of the 
peculiar custom developed by them. 
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We have it also bu tlic autliority ol tlic Rama- 
yaaa that at the time of Ramachandra there 
was above the vast and fathomless home ofi 
Varuna^( i, e. above the sea ) a mountain «with 
'golden peaks, called Varaha and covering an area 
of 64 yojanas, and upon this mountain wUs 
situated a cit 3 ’'. of gold known under the name 
of Pragjyotisha where dwelt a vicious iJanava, 
Naraka by name.55 . . ' 

It has again been said in t^e Kalika-purana 
that Naraka was brought up by Janaka, king of 
Videha. At the age of sixteen he came to Prag- 
jyotisha which was then peopled by the uncivilis- 
ed Kiratas addicted to meat and drinking.' Gha- 
taka was the name of their leader. Naraka defe- 
ated him and drove aw'ay the Kiratas to the.. 

Naraka other side of the river Dikkaravasini ( modern 
Dikrong). He then settled in Pragjyotisha and 
made it his capital. He had a large number of 
Brahmanas and other high caste people brought 
here and made grants of land to them; He . 
was a staunch devotee of the Kamakhya god- 
dess. It is said, . iii his jealous regards for the 
goddess, ; he did ,not allow even the 'sage 
‘Yasishtha to enter the temple. Furious at: this' 
Yasishtha , cursed him which is said to have 
brought about his downfall ( Ch. 36 

55. I • 

x ciq injr^rcpi’ wra' I 

ii” ‘ 

Rftina..vani»i Kishkindhyd-kSnda, ch. 42. 

66. Both the Kalika-purfliia and Yoginitantra seem to bo 
guilty of an anachronism here. . According to these, N/iraka was; 
an AEura. Krishna killed him and installed hie spn Bhag-adatta 
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From the account of NarakaintlieRamayana 
as well as from the first portion of the sto^y 
of Naraka as related in the Kalika-purana 
it scfins that after their influence had been 
eclipsed by the rise of the Ar3’ans in Eastern 
India, many families of the Panis took shelter 
in hills and mountains. The seer king Janaka 
found flic Pani-prince Naraka in one of these 
wild habitations, broxight him to Mithila, his 
capital, and reared him w.ith care. Long be- 
fore his time the la*tul of Kamarfipa to the East 
of the Sadaniriior Karato3'a was included in the 
territories ofVidegha Alathava, when the influ- 
ence of the Yedic Brahma/jas was established 
here. It was during this period of Ar^mn supre- 
maej’ that the cit3’ of Pragj3'Otisha was founded. 
The Vcdic Aiyans, however, could not reign 
here long in peace. The Kiratas of the neigh- 
bourhood made occasional raids upon the city 
till thc3'’ cleared it of the .\r3’-aus. Afterwards 
the Paul or Danava prince Naraka came here. 


on the throne. lIo?r can Narakn contemporari' of Va.'iishihn, 
Janakafand Rriraachaudr.i, be again a contemporary of Kr/ahwa 
who flouriahed conturica later. 

Naraka, according to one authority, is a Pani Danava, and, 
according to .another, is the chief of the Mlechchhaa and an 
Asnra. Evidently we have here two different |iei;aons bearing the 
same name. In the Brahnin«f?a-pnr&?ia, one Bhauma and Naraka 
of Sainhikeya line is -said to havo boon killed by Parasurdma. 
{68. 19-21). It seems very likely that all the princes of this place, 
from the Trota age dow’n to the time of Bhagadatta, were known 
by the general designation of Naraka. The ‘A’draJa’ of the 
Atharvaveda ( xii. 4. 36 )*iB no other than the territory governed 
by these Naraka kings. Later Pauranio writers, however, have 
identified the different Narnkas and’ ascribed the incidents of 
their diffeipnt lives to one Narakasura. Wo shall speak of him 
in connection with the spread of JUechchha infinenco, 
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He defeated and drove them off and himself assu- 
med the reins of government. It is not unlikely 
that he began his rule as a tributary chief of 
Videha, when many Brahmanas came over^ and 
settled here. After a short time, however, his 
Pani spirit gotthe better of him, and he bega-nto 
ill-treat and oppress the Ar 3 »'an Brahmanas 
against whom, the Panis had all along ‘ranged 
themselveSi This cost him both his throne and 
life. 

I / ^ ‘ 

In Chapter 3S of the Kalikapurana we find 
the following— “Seer Gotama, priest of the sage 
kingjanaka, solemnised Kesavapatia and other 
ceremonies of Naraka with incantations laid 
down for the purpose in the Rik, Yajus and 
Sama-Vedas, in accordance with the custom ig 

vogue among the Ifshatnjas.”5>7 

Again in Chapter 39 we have— “well versed 
in the Vedas, devoted to Brahmanical duties, 
a good statesman, liberal, devoted to the Vedas, 
and unflinching in his devotion to goddess Ka- 
raakhya, Naraka began'torule over the Nilakflta 

Hills.“58 \ 

■ ■ 

r)7. 

fwfw gig^V'^ II 

■ . sTOi qu: I- 

qrqi’ qm 1 II 
^p«ii fqfqsn gfq; 1 
ii’^ 

. ( qr.ii%q;igwi ) ■ 

.58, “qKqflsfti 1 

au]R| r^fTTcn^naiq I ,, 

aiaqwm aa aaiaanj; ii 
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And Chapter 40 tells us later— “After a reign 
of 5000 years, at the instance of Banasura, 
Naraka took to oppressing the gods and the 
s%es.”59 ^ 

, According to the Ramayana also, Naraka the 
king of Pragyotisha is a contemporary of Rama- 
chandra and Janalca, and belonged to the Dana- 
va familyn While the Mahabharata, Harivamsa, 
the Bhagavata as well as some other works tell 
us that Naraka who flourished prior to the great 
Kurukshetra war and was a contemporary of 
Srikrishua, sprang from the Mlechchha or Asura 
stock. . He flourished towards the close of the 
Dvapara age and was killed by Krfshua. 

From the above conflicting accounts it is 
evident that the Naraka of the Ramayana 
an'Q the Naraka of the Mahabharata could 
• never be the same person. One was initiated 
into Kshatriya rites, while the other also dis- 
charged Brahmanic functions. 

• It seems that all kings of Kamarupa, prior 
to the ascendancy of the Kirata family, passed 
under the general name or title of Naraka. It 
\vill suffice to point out here from the quotations 
made above that although all the Naraka kings 
or families, who flourished prior to the reign of 
the Mlechchha or Asura Naraka, were either 
Danavas or Panis, some of them at least would* 
have observed some of the Kshatriya rites with 
the help of priests iu’^^ited from Mithila. It has 
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been already noticed from the 2?/gveda that 
some Pani kings of tbe preceding- genera- 
tions also did the same. Those who followed 
tbe Yedic cult were probably recognised ^y 
some as Kshatriya kings. Inspite of this, among 
the Narakas of Kamarfipa, however, tljere 
were many who would not shrink, where- 
ever opportunity offered itself, from feeding fat 
their racial grudge upon the Aryans who were 
loyal to the gods and the\Brahmanas. And for 
this reason the Brahmanah also treated them 

r 

with eo'ntempt or suspicion. Such a state of 
affiairs went on long till some powerful Mlech- 
chha over-powered the Panis or the Kochas 
with the help of the Brahmanas and installed 
himself on the throne of KamarQpa, And accor- 
ding to the custom in vogue he also assumed or 
was given the' Wme of Naraka, The royal 
house thus overthi'own, fled to the Eastern 
sea-coast where, with the help ofthe Kiratas 
themseWes, they founded a new government and 
began to rule, over the ICiratas. And either to 
Ijreserve the purity of blood ^or in quest of su- 
premacy’- over foreign arid distant landjS, some 
of them might have sailed over to and. settled 
in the western world : 

In the Kalikapurana (Ch, 38) we are further 
'told— the ‘Kiratas, unable to -withstand the 
oppression of Naraka of the Mlechchha dynasty 
.first went ove'r to and settled on the Eastern 
side ofthe Dikkara-vasinii Subsequently, through 
the intervention of Mahadeva, it -was settled that 
their possessions should extend from the Eastern 
sea to . Lalitakauta, while . the couritry from the ^ 
west of Ealitakantato the.eastof Karatoyawas 
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to be tlie jurisdiction of tlicGoddcss Kamaldiyii.*’'' 
This was jiurgod clear of the Kiriltas and a large 
iwimber of Bralnnanasand pcoplcof other higher 
,castc5, well-versed in the Vedas, were made to 
settle here. It has been observed before that a time 
was when the Lohita-sagara of the Ramilyana 
and the^ Purva-sagara of the T^Iann-samhita 
and Kulikapurana spread over a large part of 
Easteni Bengal, washing the feet of even the 
Garo, Kh.asia, Jaiutia and Kachar Hills. The 
modern Kacharis 'are no other than descen- 
dants of those Utkachas and the Kiratas, who 
inhabited the Eastern shore of this Eastern sea 
mentioned in the Brahmanda and the Krdika- 
puranas. The royal house of Kachar has ever 
siVice its foundation passed as having descended 
from Ghatotkacha, son of Hidimba. According 
to the Rcvilkhanda of the Skanda-purana Gha- 
totkacha married the daughter of Bhagadatta, 
king of Prag-jyotisha.^i 

According to Bhavislwa Brahmakha77da, 
Digvijaya-prakiisa, Desavali-vivr/ti and Assam 
Buranji as well *as local traditions, the ancient 
name of Kachar is Haidimba or Hidamba, and 

CO fiiji I 

lo 

53f%awPJn?n: 3 ^: 1 

II 

3^: I 
an 11” 

■ . ■ ( ) 
61. The hsua ol this marrwge was a son named Barbarika, 
^ho distinguished himself in time as a great soldier. Skanda- 
purana, BcTakharida, Ch. 50-54, gives a detailed account of 
him. 
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Dimapur iu Assam is said to hate been once 
the capital of the Ghatotkacha dynasty. Many 
people are of opinion that Dimapur is onlyra 
degenerated form of Hidinibapur.62 ' 

It has already been noticed that Ghataka 

f 

was one of the earliest Kirata chiefs. Just as 
in the Treta and the Dvapara age tjie prede- 
cessors of Bhagadatta on the throne of Kama- 
rupa were, all. given the common name of 
Naraka, so also the earliest Kirata princes might 
have been given the common title of Ghata or 
Ghataka. Hence we find that even the son of 
Hidimba, upon his accession to the Kirata 
throne, came tO be called Ghata after his prede- 
cessors. The addition of ‘Utkacha’ to this title 
in his . case, making it Ghatotkacha, seems lo. 
have been due to his descent from the Utkacha 
or Northern Koch family. It has been obser- 
ved before that according to the Brahmanda- 
purana a branch of the Kalakeyas or Panis in- 
habiting the hill-tracts of Assam making up the 
Eastern frontier of India, . were known as Utka- 
chas. This Utkacha or northern'Kq^ch were after- 
wards called Kachar orKachari. Hence, if Gha- 
totkacha is taken as the chief of the Utkacha or 
Koch and the Kiratas inhabiting the Eastern 
sea-coasts, »it has to be admitted that although 
begotten of as high-caste a father as Bhima, 
his mother’s non-A^an blood stood in the 
way of his recognition as . an Aryan,' The 
story of Ghatotkacha goes some way to prove 
how harshly and contemptuously the Panis or 
Kalakeyas were treated by the later Brahmana 
community. It ...may be no exaggeration to 

' V 

82. A. Gait’s Assam, p. 248. 
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observe that the oppression of the Brahinanas 
reached such a height as to compel the Panis 
or Utkachas to live awav’ from civilised so- 
ciet}*^ and to take to the Rtlkshasa (cannibal) 
way of life. Thus compelled to live, move and 
have tkicir abode among the Kiriltas whom we 
find dcsf;ribed in the Raniiiyana as ‘carnivorous 
man-tiger’s, C''* the Paais gi'adually adopted their 
manners and customs ; and hence, although 
these two people, are racially^ different, their 
descendants (the Kacharis from thc^ Utkachas 
and Kiratas, and the Koch from the Panis), have 
appeared to later ethnologists as belonging to 
the same stock, the difference in name being as- 
signed to difference in their places of residence. 

A tradition is also current in Kamarupa to 
the effect that the Kochas were the first to 
establish their supremac3' here and among the 
Koch also thci'c is a general belief based on 
traditions that a time was when the whole of 
Eastern India acknowledged their supremacy, 
till out of dread for Parasurama the^’^ became 
destitute of gll their martial traits and were de- 
prived of all their worldly possessions. 

This is borne out also by the fact that in the 
much older Rigvcdaand the other Sar2ihitas they 

'7 ■ 

C3. Viile lifimiyaiia, KishkimlhyA, Ch, 40. 

G4. Tile trndition is also corroborated by the KfiUkipnr)l?ia 
( Chap. 77 ). T))us— 
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have never been spolceii of ns “Dunavas” or 
“Ralcshasas”; rnther they have been described as 
high-spirited Kshatrjva.s or Vai^as showing 
that they occupied a high status in society- Yet , 
they, have been spolten of as Dsnavas in the 
earl}' history of Kamnrflpa. Needless to say 
that owing to their opposition to the Vedic 
rites and ceremonies as well as to the Brahma- 
nas, they were given the appellation of Danava 
b3’^ the Brahmaaa authors* of the Puranas. 
The persecution by Parasttrama which has 
passed into a tradition current everywhere 
among the Koch, is a clear proof of the 
fact that having been deprived of all their for- 
mer prosperity and supremacy, by the Brahmana 
influence, they removed themselves to the moun- 
tains of Assam to maintain their racial integrity 
arid independence. Some of the Koch families are 
also known by the name of ‘Paliya', about the 
significance of which Sir H. Risley has truly 
observed— * 

“The name Paliya is said by some to refer 
to the flight ( paMyana ) of the'supposed ^Ksha- 
triya ancestors <Jf the tribe, but it is equally 
possible that it may be merely a variant of the 
first half of the name' Pani-Koch by which the 
people now calling . themselves Palia were 
known ' at the beginning of this century, when 
Dr; Buchanan made his survey of Dinajpur and 
Rangpur.”6‘5 ^ 

, Indeed, the word ‘Pani’, according to the 
different ways in which the 'cerebral ‘n’ ( ^ ) in 
it may be pronounced, may sound as Pani 

■ 65. Rieley’s Tribes and Caatea of Bengal, Vol. p. 493. 
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or ‘Fail’ which may have in course of time 
assumed the form of Palis. Hence we may as- 
sert that the Paui-koch, the Palia and the 
Koch of succeeding ages are no other thSn . 
the Pani-Kavachas of the Pauranic, age. 

It has already been noticed, in discussing the 
situation of the Lohita-sagara or Red Sea, that 
in the Rumayana a race of cannibals also called 
Mandeha is said to have inhabited the moun- 
tains on the shores of the Lohita-sagara. It has 
also been shown *tbat the Lohita-sagara or 
the Red Sea also called Purva-samudra, or the The Mande- 
Eastern Sea according to Manu-samhita and a 

Kahka-purana flowed, by the south of the Garo the Kochas. 
hills and the west of the Kachar and Chitta- 
gong hills. Taking into consideration the situa- 
tion of Pragjyotisha above the fathomless home 
of Varuna, as described in the Ramayana, the 
‘ modern Brahmaputra also may be taken to 
have been a part of this Red Sea. The Mande- 
has, then living on the shores of this sea, have 
now come to be known- as Mandai or Koch- 

• I 

Mandai. About this people Sir H. Risley says— 

“The Koch-Mandai of Bhowal forest tract in 
the north of Dacca appear tolDe a branch- of the 
Koch who have long been separated from the 
main body of the tribe and have to some extent , 
intermingled with the Garos.^^a „ 

In the Ramayanic age the Mandehas lived 
in the Garo hills on the’ shores of the Lohita- 
sagara and their, habitation was called Manda 
hills in the Joginltantra. No wonder, if in 
contact with the cannibal Garos, they also came 
to develop ferocious qualities of character. The 

66, Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I. 5. 493, 
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epithets of ‘Kilkshasas* and ‘Danavas’ given tlicin 
1)3' the authors of the PurSnns ina}' thus; have 
been due to their opposition to the Vcdic rites 
and to their ferocious conduct. The Ut-kachaS 
seem to be the northern, and the Mandehas the 
southern branch of the Koch. Hence the 
latter arc even now found to cherish the 
memory of the old connection bv' calling them- 
selves Koeh-Mandai. 

About the Koch Col. Dalton sa 3 's— “They 
assumed the name of Pani-Kcch to distinguish 
thcmselvc.s from their hill neighbours.the Garos, 
with whom thc\' were often confounded in 
conscc|Uenec of the siniilarit 3 ' of their manners 
and customs ; but their religion and language 
resemble rather those of the Rabha than the 
Garo.’’‘>“ The language spoken b}' the Koch “is 
all Bengalij Hindi or Assamese, not a word or 
grammatical construction that would affiliate 
them with an 3 * North-Eastern tribes”. c" 

From the influence of the Bengali, Assamese 
and Hindi Languages upon the Koch tongue it 
appears that Eastern India was their original 
home, Bengal or MitUila being 'their primitive 
mother countr 3 '. ' 

On the strength of the passages quoted above 
from the R/gveda and the Bhagavata we ma 3 ’- 
now safely say that at least 6000 years back 
this race inhabited Karachi and, Kachh 
(Cutch) in Western India and the southern 
regions of the Punjab. And the Sumerians 
known to modern antiquarians are no other 
than the descendants of those membei^s of this 
people who, by 'land, went to Babylon, and 

67, Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 92. 
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oilier coiiniricF. Aliout lhc?c Snincriaiis IT. R. 
Hnll verites lltus— 


^ >“\yc have no knowlcrl.cc of the thne when the 

Sumerian? were ?avne:c? ; when we first meet 
with them in t*nc fourth milicnntntn u. c. Ihev 
nrc .already ,-i civilised, melni-nsinir people, living 
in great and pnpulon? eitio?, possessing a com- 
plic.atcd system of writing, and living under the 
povernment of firmly established eivi! and reli- 
gions dynasties anv hierarchies The 

earliest scenes of their own cultnrc-dcvdopmcnt 
had perhaps not been played upon the Babylonian 
singe at all, but in a d.ifferent country, awat'’ 
across the Persian mountains toliie eastward. 
The land ofElam, the 'later Susinnn. where till 
the end a non-Semitic nationalitv of Sumerian 


culture maintained itself in n.sn.al independence 
of ilic dominant Mesopotamian power, was no 

doubt a stage in tbeir progress The ethnic 

type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in 
their .statues and reliefs, was as different from 
those of the races which surrounded them as 
was their language from those of the Semites, 
Aryans, or others ; thc3- were ticcidcdl}” Indi.an 
in type. The facc-te’pc of the average Indian 
of to-daj’ is no doubt much the .same as that 
of his Dravidian racc-anccstors thousands of 
years ago. Among the modern Indians, as 
amongst the modern Greeks or Italians, the anci- 
ent pre-Aryan typepf land has (as the primitive 
t3'pe of the land alwav's docs) survived, while 
that of the Aiwan conqueror died out long a^o. 
And it is to this Dravidian etlinic t3' pe of India 
* that the ancient Sumerian bears most resem- 
blance, so far as we can judge from his moriu- 
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ments. He w^s very like Southern Hindu of the 
Dekkan (who still speaks Dra vidian languages). 
And it is by no means improbable that the Suuje- 
rians were an Indian race which passed, certainly 
by land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to 
the valley of the two rivers. It was in the 
Indian home ( perhaps the Indus valj^ey ) that 
we suppose for them that their culture develop-, 
ed, There their writing may have been inven- 
ted and progressed from a pjirely pictorial to, a 
simplified and abbreviated ' form, which after- 
wards in Babylonia took on its peculiar “cunei- 
form” appearance owing to its being written 
with a square-ended stilus on soft clay ... ^.. 
There is little doubt that India must have 
been one of the earliest centres of human civilisa- 
tion and it seems natural to suppose that 
the strange un-Semitic, un-Aryan people who 
came^ from the East to civilize the West were 
of Indian origin, especially when we see with 
our eyes how very .Indian the Sumerians were 

-intype.”®8, i 

Incidentally it has already beeq observed that 
it appears from 'the authority of the ^igveda 
that the Panis had a principal centre to the 
west of the Rasa, which flowed into the Indus 
through Khorasan and Afghanistan. After the ' 
Vedic Aryans had succeeded in depriving the 
Panis of their possessions, the latter bade good 
bye to this centre of their influence and were 
divided into two parties, one sailing along the 
Indus and ultimately settling in the region of 
Sauvira, and the other marching straight into 
Babjdonia through Khorasan. The Kalakeyas < 

68. Hali’a Ancient History of the Near East, p. 172-174, ' 
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had 110 doubt a principal centre" in Sauyira 
(Sind) and Hiranyapura. But even here thej 
could not live in peace; the Aryans attacked them 
^ veryfrequently and made their life very misera- 
*lDle, till some of them found it necessary to 
rdigrate to the Dekkan and others took to the 
hills of Eastern India. 

It seems that that branch of these people which 
sailed along the Rasa and settled in Babylon 
subsequently came ^to be known by the name 
of Sumerian after the place of their residence. 

' Whether out of dread for the Yedic Arymns or 
lor any other cause, they may have studiously 
concealed their original racial hame Pani. 

By discussing the references to the Panis in 
the Vedas it has already been established that, 
in point of culture, wealth and influence, they 
had been recognised as a strong and power- 
ful race even before Aryan civilisation and 
authority were established over the whole of 
India, In the Vedas they .are said to have a 
sydva or dark-brown complexion. There is 
room for but little doubt that in the hey-dey 
of their prosperity’- this people c’arried the torch 
of Indian civilisation up to Asia Minor. Subse- 
quently, having been repeatedly defeated by 
the white-skinned Aryans on the field of western^ 
India, a branch of them gradually moved off to 
Eastern India and the Dekkan, Those who 
settled in Eastern .India and maintained their 
integrity and independence as well as^ their 
religious faith, came to be known in subsequent 
ages as Panis or Kalakeyas; Prom the quota- 
» tion made above from the Brahmandapurana, 
we have got a fairly clear idea of the high . state 
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of culture ( as evinced bj their towering palaces 
and decorated towns ) that obtained among 
them even in the hill3’' homes of Assam. From 
a stud}' of the language, manners and customs, 
rites and observances of the modern Koeli 
it will be established that it must have been 
many thousands of years before this people 
vacated Eastern India. That even ‘from here 
they carried ontheir maritime trade is clear from 
the fact that even their disciples in the art of 
navigation, the people of Eastern Bengal and 
Chittagong, occupied and even nonr occupy the 
highest rank among the sen-faring peoples of 
India. 

On the strength of these facts rve do unhesi- 
tatingly regard tbe Panis also as a branch, of 
the ancient Sumerian race<>o and as identical in 

69. The whole of North Assam was once known as Saumara. 
According ,to Yogini'tantr.'*— -• 

cm ' ■ ■■ 

Saumara is an oQtanguT.v country bounded on the rast by the 
river Svarna or Sojikoshi and on the west by the KaratoyA, on. 
the south by the Maada or Garo, and Khasiya hills and on the 
north bj’ the hill known as Vihnpfichuln. Through this tract of land 
flows the Brahmaputra. Tills Saumara is subdivided into nine 
Pithas (holy seats). These arc — 1 Ajaya off the Dikknra. Here is 
installed and worsliipped goddess DikkaravAsini. 2 Nilapitha. The 
presiding deity is Goddess Kamesvari representing the generative 
orsau of Sakti. 3. The holy seat of PArijata. 4 Kansheyapura. 5. 
Amarakantaka. 6. Ar.awya. 7. Asvina. 8. GautaraAranya (the 
■wood. of Gaut.sm.'i), and ,9 the ■wood 5iv.a«alha. The last seat, 
the .wood of divanatha has .also been known as Saumara-piiha. 

Prom .the above . quotation it seems that SauraAra was an 
ancient name for the greater porpon 'of KAmarupa, and that this 
tract of land was divided into nine piihas. It has not yet been 
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blood, and faith, manners and customs with the 
ancient Phoenicians. After this if western anti- 
quarians and ethnologists can establish that 

ascertained when (lie name t'f Sauwara was conferred. Accord- 

i 

ing toyoginitiiutra, there was « Kaurayva lady of the name of 
Konknti. During the Kutukshetra war she was residing far 
away from the scene on the summits of the Chandra-Chiida hills. 
During ona of her monthly courses slic felt very amorously in- 
clipcd. It happened that Imira, the king of gods, came across 
her at that time and tljc issue of this intercourse was .a sinful 
son of the name of .Arindama. Through the gruce and support of 
Indraho ascended the throne of Kamarnpa. It was his sons who 
passed as Saunuiras. ( yogiui-tantra ii-44 ). It i? very difficult 
to say how far or if at all this story can have any historical value. 
This ranch, however, can bo asserted tliat the Sanmaias were not 
and C'KiI 1 never he the original inhahi'anta of the place. It has 
been already noticed that the people aud rulers of south Baiiyhm 
Ijad for over six thou^atid years been known as Siimers. It was 
also very nronabiy not unknown to them that theii ancestors 
Were descendants of Indian total houses, Their queen was 
called “Bau” (equivalent to Sanskrit BadhCi). (Hall's Ancient His* 
tory. p. 179 ). Again, from the account of the Kauravya King 
Bilhika Pratipoya in the Satapatha Brahinatia ( xii. 9. 8. 3 ) it 
appears that some princes of the Kauravya dynasty were once ‘ 
rnling, across the north-westeril frontiers of India, even over 
Balkh or Babylon and its iieighbonrhnod. Some antiquarian 
scholars arc fotyid disposed to regard these Kauravyas as descen- 
dants of a very ancient Indian people, now known as Kaurava or 
Kaur, belonging to the Uravidian stock, ( Risley’s Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Vol. I. p ). 

It was these Sanmavs or Indian Kauravyas who appear to have 
been described ns syava or dark-brown in t>re ^igveda. « It is 
very likely that after the txtiiiction of Sumerian influence in 
Babylon some one or other of toe sons of the Sumerian Queen 
Bau happened to come over to Assam in quest of his fortune, 
and with the help of sinie leader of the Vedic Aryans succeeded 
in wielding supreme authority in Kamarnpa. In that mystic 
way in which event's hf that mystic age were recorded, this 
patronage maj» have been ascribed to India the chief-god of the 
Vedic Aryans. The territories and descendants of/ this Sumerian- 
King seeii to have been called 'Saumara' after the name of his 
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the Sumerians were of Draviclian stock, we 
also shall have no objection to accepting the 

original lininc. This conquest ol Kfimanipa may have 
place nometimo after Bbagadaita and his confriars of this pSrt of' 
the country had laid down their lives in the Kuruhehetra war. 

Althoui'h according to Yoginl-tantra, tho whole of Kamarfipa 
may have once passed as SauinAr, tlic wood of SivanAtha is the 
real SanmArpitha. (ii. 1} According to Assam Buraqji the San- 
mar pilha extends from tlic river Bhairavi or Bbarali to the river 
Dikrai. Hence it . is clc.ar that the whole of North-Eastern . 
Assam was Riven the designation of Saumatpitha, meaning the 
scat of Sumerian influence and authority. Again, as we learn, 
from the Biiranji, owing to their residence in upper Assam, Ahom 
princes of tho Indra dynasty also have passed as Sanmaras. 
Facts, however, have not yet been gathered finally .setting 
at rest the question of the descent of the Ahom princes from 
the Sumerian blood. Quite recently a Babylonian cylinder seal 
has been discovered in Central India and preserved in the 
Nagpur Mnscum. On one side of it are to bo seen two huge 
human figures, to tho loft of which is a small Goddess standing 
with hands raised in adoration before Adad, the weather pod of 
ancient Babylon. Besides these there arc to be seen on this side 
symbols of the sun and_ the moon and three small human 
figures. On the reverse there is a cuneiform inscription 
which has been deciphered to'mean that this seal is a coin 
issued by one Liburbeli, a devotee of Adad. This cuneiform 
inscription seems to be of about 2000 b.C. (Vidfl Journal^of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ryo\. X. (1914) p. 42 ). Now, does not 
this seal also lead one to suspect that long before its date 
the Sumerian or Dravidian culture of India had found its 
way into Babylon and other distant lands ? 

Strangely enough, the inhabitants of the hills to the 
north of that portion of Assam,, which passes as the SaumSr 
pitha, are called Aka, just as South* and North Babylon 
were called Sumer and Akkad respectively. It has not yet 
been found out if the Aka had any affinity of blood with the 
ancient Akkad. He, however, trades his descent from 
King Bhaluka, founder of Bhalukpung arid son of Kum- 
bhanda, minister to the Asura King Bi^ia ( Vide E. Ai 
Gait’s History 'of Assam ( 1906 ), p. 17. ) ^ ‘ 
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Koch, descendant of the Panis, as being of 
Dravidian originjo 

^ ‘^’umerians were always clean shaven as to 
' ,the face, and usually ( though not always ) also 

70. Soraetbing need bo said here as to the true race the Kooh 
belongs to. Since the Mlechcha or Meoh snpreraocy there has be- 
gun to flow in the veins of many a Koch family an intermixture 
of Mlechchlia and Koch blood. And consequently a marked 
change has taken place in it both in physical and mental consti- 
tutions proportionate to the pcrccntasc of this foreign element. 
Where, however, he succeeded in keeping himself aloof, the Kooh 
will even now be found to hare considerably preserved his indi- 
viduality and integrity. In olden times the race established its 
supremacy in Kamarupa or more properly in the western regions 
of Assam. The very name of Koeh-Bihar is significant that it 
was one of the principal scones of Koch achievements. Although 
pejsecuted and deprived of all their own successively by the Vedic 
Aryans and the MIeohohas, yet it was here in Kooh-Bihar or 
Kamarupa that they succeeded, after a hard struggle for existence, 
in maintaining their national individuality. This was chiefly 
due to the fact that other classes of people were naturally - averse 
to mixing freely with this depressed and oppressed class. In 
Eastern Assam, however, where Aryan influence had not yet been 
so well established, the Kooh was still held in esteem and regard 
as before, and others felt themselves honoured by an alliance with 
him. This is still the case in this part of the country and ‘Koch’ 
still continues to be a term of exaltation, as evident from 
the fact that Kneharis, Lalungs and Mfkirs proudly assume 
the title of Koch, when they come under Hindu influence and 
their circumstances are improved. This accounts for the steady 
increase noticeable in the number of Koebas hSre. Whereas in 
North Bengal and Goalpara, on the other hand, it is a term which 
is falling into disrepute ; and it has to a great extent been aban- 
doned in favour of the appellation of Rnjbansi.” 

In Eastern Assam, owing to an intermixture of blood, the Kooh 
complexion has undergone considerable change. And this has led 
some ethnologists to class liim as of the Mongolian race. A study _ 
of the physical and mental constitutions of the pure Koch of Wes- 
tern Assam and North Bengal will not however corroborate this 
classifioatiod, on the contrary it will prove that he really comes 
of the Dravidian stock. 
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as to the head, and tilieir priests performing reli- 
gious rites were all shaven. ”71 Needless to say 
that although this practice even now obtains 
Eastern India, it has not come down from "the ^ 
Vedic Aryans, who could not take part in reli- 
gious performances with shaved heads or with- 
out their turbans on ; while, as among the 
vSumerians, among the Panis also, priests with 
shaved heads perfoi'med i-eligious rites. 

'Let us now examine the , constitution, the 
manners and customs of the ancient Panis or the 
modern Koch and see if there is nothing common 
between these and those of the people of dis- 
tant Phoenicia. 

1. “Probably in allusion to the dark com- 

plexion of the race”, the Greeks called the Phoe- 
nicians blood-red!’. 72 The Panis or 

the Kalakeyas also have been described in 
the Puratfas as being of dark - complexion ; and 
■the Pani-Koch or Koch of modern times also 
are found to have a blood-red or dark brown 
complexion. , 

2. In the Purg.nas the Panis' or Kalakeyas 
inhabiting the frontier mountains of Eastern 
India are said to be living in mountain caves over 
which their^ edifices -reared their lofty heads. 
Compare this with the following description of 
the, ancient Phoenician house— 

“Phoenician architecture had its beginning 
in the widening and adaptation of caves in the' 
rocks. The independent building of later times 

> ■ 

** . ' f 

71. Hall’s Ancient History of tlio Near East, (191,6), p. 172. 

72. Ency. Britannfca, 9th Ed- Vol XVIU, p. 8 oj. 
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constructed of great blocks of unbewn stone, 
are dirett imitations of such cave-dwellings.”73 
Even to this day in the hilly tracts of Assam 
some Pani-Koch families are found to dwell 
'in mountain-caves. And wherever any monu- 
ment is discovered, it is found to be in close 
conformity with the description quoted above. 

3. “The Phoenicians did not set up anthropo- 
morphic statues of the gods, but symbolic pillars 
of stone or in the case of the queen of heaven, 
of wood (ashera.h)hlf an actual image was usM, 
likeness to man was avoided by fantastic details: 
the god had two heads or w^ings, or some ani- 
mal emblem or was dwarfish or hermaphrodite 
and so on.”74> 

.1 It has previously been noticed that according 
to the Bhagavata the Pani-chief of Sauvira was 
a votary of Bhadrakali. Now, like the “queen of 
heaven” of the Phoenician, the image of this god- 
dess of the Panis also wms made of wood. In her 
case also ‘likeness to man’ was avoided, as the 
dhyana in Kalikapurana tells us, by giving 
her a terrific form with sixteen hands.^s Does 
it not'eorrespond with the “fantastic details” of 

• 

' 73- Encyclopedia Brifannica, gth ed. Vol. XVIII. p. 8ro. 
74. Encyclopoedia Britannica, nth ed. Vpl. XXI. p. 456. 
7S- The following account of Bhadrak&li is found in 
Kalikapurfuia. « 

“^1%^ oVPWft I 
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the PhcBnician image ? . Even, up to this day 
the worship of Bhadrakali is in vogue among 
the Pani-koch. Like the ‘^symbolic pillars" 
representing Phcenician gods, a large nUmher 
of symbolic pillars have also been discovered 
in Dimapur, the ancient capital of the Utkacha 
or Ghatptkacha ( modem Kachar ) house. On 
these pillars of Dimapur Sir A. Gait writes— 
“Inside the enclosure are some ruins of temple, 
or perhaps a market place, the most marked 
feature of which is a double .row of carved pil- 
lars of sandstone, averaging about . 12 feet in 
height and 5 feet in circumference. There are 
also some curious V-shaped pillars which arc 
apparently memorial stones. The nearest point 
at which the sandstone for these pillars could 

sifw firsi' i 

. Vffti 11 . 

^2cif v i 

mi?f tiTO ii 

qwfvtl n” 

( ) 

In the Treta age Mkhhtnayi ( the female principle under- 
Ijing creatien ) appeared as sixteen-handed Bhadrakili on 
the northern shore of the Kshiroda ocean. Her complexion 
was like that ol the o(ati flower ( somewhat like burnished 
gold) ; rings of bright gold adorned her cars, her hair was 
matted with a crown on it, the forehead was adorned with a 
half-moon, snakes coiled themseUes into a necklace round 
her neck decorated with another of gold. In her right hands 
she wielded a . spear, a sword, a conch-shell, a discus, an 
arrow, »?akti, the thunder-holt and a sceptre ; while her left 
hands were armed witli s mace, a shield, a b<nr, a noose, an , 
iron goad, a bell, a battle-axe ant! a club. Sh? had three 
eyes, all blood-red, and was seated on a ba. 
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have heen qtiarricd is at least ten miles distant. 
No two are precisely alike in orna- 
mentation, hut all are of one general form, hav- 
ing large semi-circular tops, with concentric 
foliated carving helow on the shaft. There are 
re|)resentations of the elephant, deer, dog, duck 
and peacock,, but nowhere is there a human 
form or head.”7G 

Do not these symbolic pillars of Dimapur 
and their workmanship remind us of the ancient 
Phoenician style of architecture and \Yorship ? 

4. There are hints in the i?igveda of a certain 
dass of Panis who were enemy to the Aryans 
and given the epithet of Sisnadevas or wor- 
shippers of images representing male and female 
energy. In the Brahmanda-purana also the 
Kalakeyas of Kamrupa have been described as 
worshippers of Siva (the male energy)'^’’ Again 
we have the following from KSlikapurana — 
“Out of dread for Parasurama, the descendants 
of the ancient royal house of Kamarupa dis- 
guised themselves as Mlechchhas and sought 
the protection Of the Jalpisa Linga. They wor- 
shipjfed him and always spoke theMlechchhaand 
the Aryan tongue. This God cot only sheltered 
them, but extended a large amount of patronage 
to them— so much so that they passed as Gana 
(retinue) of Jalpisa, and no worship^ would be 
acceptable to him unles3 and until these were 

first propitiated.”78# 

Needless to say that this Jalpisa Linga was 
from time immemorial in charge of the Koch 

76. Sir E. A, Gait’s History of Assam, 245. 

77. Brahinan^a purana, chap. 

78. K41ikftpur2ina, Chap. 77, 
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family ; and it was they alone who, in ancient 
times, \Ycre recognised as his sole priests and 
votaries. At first the Vaidika Brahmanas were 
ojiposcd to this Linga worship and branded 
its worshippers as knaves. Thus in Padma- 
purilna we come across the lollowing injunc- 
tion — “A BrJihmana should never worship the 
Lingfi-wor- Siva-linga. Water, rice, flower, leaf &c offered 
ship a to this deity should never be accepted by him. 
mAiUthon. Should any Brahmana violate these injunctions 
and •wor.ship Linga, he shall .dt once fall from 
the rank of the Brahmana.”^-'’ Needless to say 
that from the Vedas, the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas it is evident that 
prior to the spread of Aryan influence over the 
whole of India, the Linga-worship was confined 
through out Aryavarta and the Dekkan to 
the Daityas, Danavas, Asuras and allied races. 
Hence it may safely be taken that the royal 
house of Kamarupa, described in Kalikapurana 
as given to Siva- worship in their dread for 
Parasuraina, is really a Pani family. It is very 
likely that it was the 'pre-Aryan Indian who 
gradually introdu,ced Linga-worship into the 
western w^orld. It is well known that thousands 
of years back the ancient Phoenicians as well 
as their followers the Assyrians worshipped the 
Linga ( symbol of male energy ) of the God 
Baal. Like the “Sisna-devas” (worshippe*"' 

‘‘ 11’^ 

(to 
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the Sisna or Sexual organ) of the J?jgveda,80 
these votaries of the linga of Baal also have been 
given in the Bible the epithet of Shinn orChiun.si 
•The Linga worship of the Phoenicians was a 
very indecent ceremony. From the account left 
by Lucian we come to know that there was in a 
certain temple of Syria a linga full 300 fathoms 
high. Ui)on careful consideration and observa- 
tion of the ancient Sukta or Saiva temples dis- 
covered in .\ssam, the following remark has been 
gcneralh* made— * . 

"Sivitc shrines built on the ruins of a differ- 
ent type of temples abound in Kumarnpa, and 
to many of them the test of antiquit 3 ’- by which 
the age of the deposits in Egypt were calculated 
might be applied, as they arc found in places far 
below the surfacc.”82 

Even down to this day Kumarnpa is found 

to enjo}’ the honour of being the first seat of 

Sakti-worshii). And the secret of this honour 

lies in the joint worship of Siva and Sakti (male 

» 

and female cnergj’- ) which is in vogue here. To 
me it seems that the Sakti-worship of this place 
has bet>n handed down from the Panis who were 
the first to introduce vrorship-of the female 
energy. 

- The Yoni-pitha of Kamakhya is thus described 
in Kalikapurana — “Upon a solitary peak of the 
Nilakuta MahSmaya passes her days with Maha- 
deva. The emaciated^ private parts of Sati have 
been petrified, and inside these dwells the 

8 0. jRigveda VII, 21. 5, X. 99. 3. 

81. Ezekiel XVI. 17. Amos. V, 25-27. , 

82. Daltpn’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 79 and Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, no i. for 1855. 
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goddess Kamakliya along with Mahadeva in 

the form of the Linga.” 8 S' , 

.‘■SttrroundingKamakhyaDe.vi the Asta-iSaktis 
( eiight different forms assumed by the Femal^ 
Energy) are residing here as tutelary deities of the 
Pitha ; Heruka and others, the eight Kstietrhpa- 
las (protectors of holy places ) are guarding the 
eight directions. In this a! way throughout the 
length and breadth of Kamarupa Siva and 
Sakti are enjoying themselves iu the forms of 
Yoni an^I,inga.” 84 ' r ' . ^ 

There was a time when the Phoenician me* 
thod of worship was^exactly akin to the wor- 
ship as detailed in Kalikapurana and even now 
'found in vogue in Kamarupa. The western his- 
torian thus writes on this point — , 

“The Phoenicians offered worship on evtry 
high hill and under every green tree, but to 
judge from the allusions to sanctuaries in the 
inscriptions and elsewhere, the Baal or’Ashtarte 
of a place was usually worshipped at a temple, 
which consisted of a court or enclosure and a 

• ’ *• ■ ’ , 

83. Rqi I , 

ciu It 

13I5IT ?rtiTf^?r^7^E^ra,uTfi ii” ' , , 

. ' i •** 

fsrsnRpg i 

ti:^*gi^gnqtn t ••• 

‘ n” , 

84. vide Kailkftptu&na, Chap. 62-63. 
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roofed shrine with a portico or pillared hall atthe 
entrance. In the court sometimes stood a coni- 
cal stone,, probably the symbol of ‘Ashtfirte, as 
lOn’the Roman coins of Byblus ( illustrated in 
Rawlinson, Phoenicia, p. 146). Stone or bronze 
images of the gods were set up in the sanctua- 
ries, and besides these the bzetylia ( meteoric 
stones) which were regarded as symbols of the 
gods. Pillars again, had a prominent place 
in the court or before the shrine.”85 < 

Again, the present temple of Kamakliya will 
be found to conform closely to the style’ of archi- 
tecture displayed in the Phoenician temples 
according to the description quoted above. No 
doubt this temple is not very ancient, having been 
bujjt during the supremacy of the Mlechchhas 
influenced by the iCoch way of life— -yet it is 
equally true that it has followed , the ancient 
style of architecture that once obtained here. 
Besides, the Yoni-pitha of Kamakhya will be 
found to be no other than that “Conical stone” 
which the Phoenicians called “the symbol of 
’Ashtarte.” And, the goddess ’Asbtarte of the 
Phoeniciansis'no other than Gqddess Kamakhya 
or a concentrated form of the Mahasakti. And 
yet these are not all. Just as in KalikSpurana 
we find instructions laid down for the worship 
of theAshta Kshetrapalas ( eight protectors of 
holy places ) round Kamakhya, so there are 
indications of the Phmnicians worshipping the 
eight Cabiris in 'their holy places.®® Again, 
one and the same i^ea is found underlying the 
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85. Ency. Britannica, (11th ed.) Vol. XXI. p. IS?- 

S6. Encyclopasdia Britannica, (nth Ed. )'Vol XXI, 

p. 4S&-57- 
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conceptions of Kainakya and ’Ashtarte, both 
“representing ,the principles of fertility and 
■generation.” In all the seats . of Sakti or 
, Yoni ( female energy) in Kamarupa will 'be» 
found also the Linga (. male energy) associated 
with it. Similarly in Phoenicia the symbol of 
Baal (male energy) was found whenever 
the Conical stone or Yoni representing ’Ashtarte 
(female energy) was worshipped. 

5. The Phoenicians also offered animal sacri- 
fices to their Baal and ’Ashtarte just as animal 
sacrifices are made even now in Kamakhya. The 
following lines tell us of the Phoenician mode 
of sacrifice— . ' 

“The sacrifices were of oxen and other male 
domestic animals — as expiatory offerings also 
stags, and for minor , offerings birds. BLuman 
sacrifices were exceptionally offered by the State 
to avert great disasters ; the victim was chosen 
from among the citizens and must be innocent, 
wherefore children were chosen, and by prefer- 
ence firstborn or only sons. ”87 

In the course of the story of a certain Pani- 
chief of Sauvira y?e have already found from the 
Bhagavata that once he offered a human sacri- 
fice. The reason for this human sacrifice was 
this. To propitiate Bhadrakali to bless him 
vnth a male issue, the Pani-chief was going to 
sacrifice a male animal before the deity when, 
somehow or other, the poor creature made 
good his escape and could" not be retraced. 
Fearing a severe displeasure of the goddess 
and consequent visitation of calamities upon 

87. jJncycIopsdia Britannica, (pthEd. ) Vol. XVIII ' 
'p.8o3- 
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tlie State, his officers proposed to propitiate her 
by offering a human sacrifice, and accordingly 
carried off Jada-bharata from the fields for the 
purpose.ss In Kalikapurana also instructions 
have been laid down for offering as sacrifices to 
Kamakhya and the Bhairavas all sorts of male 
animals ^nd birds, not excluding even the ox 
and the boar. On the contrary it is suggested 
that the blood of these two animals can pur- 
chase good graces of the goddess for a year, while 
human blood will * secure her smile .{or three 
thousand years.s^ To offer human sacrifices 
was, however, a ro 3 '-al prerogative ; and no one 
else could do it without his sanction.^o Under 
British Rule, the offering of human sacrifice has, 
no’ doubt, been forbidden; and for the last three 
hundred years or thereabouts Brahman suprem- 
acy in Kamakhya has done away with the ox 


88. Vide Bhagavata, V. 9. 12 — 15. also p. 25-24 of this 
boob. 

89 . I 
* 11 

ei'vjyK^ .Tifii'iti 1 

• sit? ^ tiui R ••• ... 

90 . “5 X 

^ ( KalikSpnriJia Ch. 67. ) 

This custom was not only prevalent in the Royal 
j house of Koch, hut also among the Kachaiis, Jabitias and 
other Assam, tribes. — Vide Jotcmalcf 
Be:igal^ 1898, p. 56. 

‘9 
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sacrifice also.'^^^ Other male beasts and birds are, 
however, even now offered as sacrifices in 
Kamakhyg;. But iu other parts of Assam among 
the orthodox Pani-Koch the old custom is not' 
yet forgotten. 

In this connection one fact stands out Very 
prominent. Like the Phoenicians the people 
of Kamarupa also are found to be averse to the 
slaughter of female animals. On this point the 
following injunction is laid down in KalikS- 
purana-~;“Not to speak of women even the fe- 
males of beasts and birds must never be sacri- 
ficed. Even to this day the Koch and Kacha- 
ri communities are found scrupulously to ob- 
serve this prohibition. 

Although it is superfluous to observe that 
both KalikapurSna and Yogini-tantra owed 
their origin to Brahmanic influence and as- 
cendancy, yet it is curious that from what has 
been noted in both these works in connection 
with the local traditions and manners and cus- 
toms of Kamarupa it seems that in the remote 
past Brahmans were not allowed within the 

‘ o 

91. Although cow and human sacrifices have been sancti- 
fied in Kdlikapuri«a, the Yoginitantra speaks nowhere 
of the latter, while, with regard to the former it lays down 
the following, prohibitive injunction — 
g 51^1 Ufa’ 

" { it*! 'iz® ) 

The cow and the fox are l^oth forbidden for sacrificial 
purposes in the Kaliyuga. From 'diis it appears that while 
cow-killing was a forbidden thing Yhen the Yoginitantra was 
composed, it was not so when Kdlik&purluia was published. 

92. “iptiJft qfg'uraifq TO'nra 1 
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bottnderics of KSmClkhya for purposes of Sakti- 
worsliip. This view is also coufirmed by the 
story of Vasistha’s cunsiug Siva and UgratSrS 
,as well as Naraka when Naraka would not 
allow him to enter the temple of KilmSkbya 
as eclated in Kulikilpurilna and Yogini-tantra. 

It is needless to point out that in KSmarupa 
the Koch ‘and his follower the Mech were the 
primitive Saktas. During their supremacy 
they would not allow without permission 
any other race or caste to ofter worship in 
the sanctum of this pitha which \Vas their 
special privilege. Like the ancient Phoenicians 
among them also it was the male or female 
chiefs who were allowed the right and pri- 
vilege of worshipping the Great Energj' as 
represented by the primitive male or female 
sy’mbol. Baal was the principal god of the 
Phoenicians. Even now over the whole of 
KSmarupa Siva will be found to be the 
principal deity of the Koch and their “Bu(i5 
Thakur’ ( old god) will be found to be no other 
than the Baal of the Phoenicians. 

It has already been noticed that the Phoeni- 
cians themselves worshipped Ba’al as represent- 
ing the Linga or the male principle of creation 
and their ’Ashtarte represented the Yoni or the 
female principle. “The worship of'the femdlc 
along with the male principle was a strongly 
marked feature of the Phoenician religion. Linga-wor 
This form of worship is found to have obtained *to^Ba*aT 
also with the Pani^ or Kochas from time im- worship 
memorial, and even now it is not altogether 
obsolete. In the month of VaisSkha Siva is 

ft 

93t Enoyclopaedia Britannicat lltb cd. Vol, XXI, p. 456* 
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found to receive worsMp in many places under 
the name of Buda Thakur with his consort. At 
the foot of some tree a one-cubit high altar is 
made and artistic designs are engraved on it. r 
Then twelve pieces of stone representing the 
male and female principle are put upon it and 
worshipped. Formerly the worship was every- 
where preceded by a sacrifice of the boar. . 
It is the most respectable headman or the 
head- woman of the community who are allowed 
to officiate as priest or priestess on this occa- 
sion. The Koch believe that this worship is a 
special feature of their religious life, being un- 
known to all other peoples. Home-made intoxi-" 
cants, such as wine, hemp and thorn-apple 
powder are offered to the deity on this occasiqn. 
In ancient times they' themselves officiated as 
priests at the the worship of Kali or Bhadra- 
kali also, although the Brahmanas of Kama- 
rupa have now come to usurp the privilege.^^^ 

94. Althongh Bhadrakali is theprincipalgoddcssofFawicon- 
ception, yet in course of time, according to the special needs of 
special ages and classes, she came to receivcc worship ^ even .at 
the hands of some Aiyalis, just'ns some of the Pajds also found 
it necessary to recognise and worship some of the Vedic Gods. 
This is why Bhadrakali is found to Iiavc been iiononrcd eren in 
the Sankliyayana-Grihya-Sfltrn ( ii. 15. 19. ) as well as in the 
Malnu-Sarnhita ( iii. S9 ) in connection with the Vaisyadeva rite. 
And probably it is this deity who in tho white , Yayuryeda has 
been described as the sister of Kudra. Taking tho sister to wife 
was considered a duty by the nnpient Panis or Phoenioians. 
This may have led them to look upon' their couple of gods or 
goddesses as brothers and sistcra in^ead of as husbands and 
wives. Following them the Aryana also looked upon each goddeei 
as tho sister of the god she was coupled with till the age of the 
composition'' of the Taittiriya-AraKynka when the Aryans, 
following their own social orders, and in tho light o'l their own 
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6. To dance before goddess Kamakhya, prin- 
ces and noblemen were found to have been in the 
habit of engaging maidens as “celestial dancing 
, girls” and maidens were also offered worship as 
representatives of 5 akti.®s Indeed, the Yogini- 
tantra is found to have gone the length of en- 
joining upon “Maiden worship” as an essential 
part of ScJkti-worship ; and the mode prescribed 
is simply repulsive, to say the least of it^s. Thus 
the maiden was an unavoidable item of Sakti- 
worship at Kamakhya, and quite a large num- 

ideas, set down the goddesses as the wives of the gods. Since 
then devi (goddess) has all along been regarded by the Aryans 
as the consort of deva (God). The Pani-Koch, however, is even 
now found to look upon the mother as the principal member of 
th^ house and upon the sister as the governess of all household 
aflairs, • 

05. About this practice the Jogini-tantra thus relates 

11 
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ber of these unmarried girls were required to 
devote themselves totheservice of the goddess.*’’' 
The following lines represent a similar pieture 
of the Phoenician religious life — 

"Another horible sacrifice was regularly de- 
manded b3'^ Phoenician religion. Women sa^iri- 
ficed their virginit5’’ at the shrine of ’Ashtarte in 
the belief that they thus propitiated the goddess 
and won her favour, licentious rites were the 
natural accompaniment of the worship of the 
reproductive powers of nature.”*’^ 

These jiractices were once in vogue among 
the Koch also. Although, under the Vaishnava 
influence spread over the country by Sankara 
Deva and his followers, many have in later 
S akti wor- times given up these practices, yefanimal fopd 
lent among and animal sacrifice are even now universally 
’Zochas accepted in the land ; and some people are . even 
now adherents of the old Sakta creed. From 
this it will be clear that although the ancient 

97. The prostitute having been canonised to the rank of the 
goddess herself and recognised as her representative in the Yoni- 
pitha of Kamakhya, many a man felt tempted to consecrate his 
unmarried girls to the^ service of the goddess, blind to the horrible 
moral degradation that was the natural consequence of this prac- 
tice. Only a short time ago many such maidens thronged in the 
temple of Eamakhya, about whom the Yogint-tantra says — 

ii 

feq ^ II 

^lauTOf^ciaiai: i 

fensiqn: i 

qr^-TtiWciyl'a^i: ii” 4 qjei) , 

C8. Enoy. Brit. ( 11th ed, ) Vol. XXL .p. 4S7. 
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Paiii race, uow degraded to the rank of the 
Koch, has considerably fallen from its old civi- 
lised state as the consequence of the Brahma- 
' nic perscecution and overthrow of this power 
by the MIechchha or Mecli tribes, yet it has 
not’ entirely bid good-bye to its primitive faith 
and ancient rites and observances. On the con- 
trarv it exercised a considerable elevating influ- 
ejice upon the Mech, who gradually but uncons- 
ciously adapted themselves to this way of life till 
in the age of the PurSnas, these two different races 
came to be recognised as one community speak- 
ing the same language. 99 InbothKalika-purSna 
and Yogini-tantra we get a detailed account of 
the religiouslife and system that spranginto exis- 
tence from this joint influence of the Koch and the 
MIechchha. Although thej' are written by Brah- 
manas to promote the cause of Brahmanism, and 
hence naturally many of the old rites and observ- 
ances likely to thwart this cause have been left 
out, yet these two treatises enable us to get a 
glimpse into the ancient customs of the land. 
Indeed, very feNv Puranas can claim that 
histofleal value ^vhich Yogini-tantra and 
Kalika-purSna do both of them enjoy, as giving 
an account of the society of Kamarupa in all its 
stages. Hence it is that we have mainly to rely 
on the evidence of Kalika-purana to see how 
far the religious life and system, manners and 
customs of the ancient Phoenicians are found 


99. “giu-gHcn ^ i 
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reflected in the life of the modern Koch. The 
anthority of this treatise is also borne otit from 
the honour accorded to it by the aged chiefs of 
• the Pani-koch, Kacharis and jaintias, who'' 
affirm that once their influence extended over 
the whole of Assam and the goddess was \\mr- 
shipped and rites and ceremonials observed 
exactly as stated in Kalika-purana.ioo 

7. From times immemorial the Pani-koch has 
been in the habit of burying their dead. Al- 
though in, some places cremation has very recent- 
ly taken the place of burial, the latter may still 
be said to.be the general and time-honoured prac- 
tice. There is a fixed place of burial along the 
river-side. We find in the Satapatha-Brahmana— 
“Now the gods and the Asuras, both of them 
sprung from Prajapati, were contending in 
the ( four ) regions. The gods drove out 
Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from the re- 
gions and being I'egionless, they were overcome. 
Wherefore the people who are godly make their 
burial places four-cornered, whilst those who are 
of the Asura nature, the Easterners and mthers, 

( make them ) rotfnd, for they (the gods) "drove 
them out from the regions. 

It has already been noticed that the Yedic 
Allans pursued the retreating Panis into East- 
ern India, where they were long able to hold 
their own against their pursuers. Their hosti- 
lity towards the worshippers of Yedic gods 
subsequently won for them in the Puranas the 
nickhame of Asuras. 

300, Gail's Assam, p. 243, 254, 261, , 

101, Eggling's TranslntioD of the Natnpatlm Brihman*. 
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Before the Phoenicianp intcnninc^lcrl with the 
Ejryptintis adopting their manner? and customs, 
they made tlicir linrinl places round. Strange, 
•even now the tomh or .sarcophagi of the Pani- 
Koch is made of round flatstonc.s, sometimes res-' 
tinj^ on the heads of flat pillar.s. Again, like the 
Phoenicians tlie Parh-ICochalso place their dead 
in a stonc-cofiin which is then laid down in the 
circular- grave. With them also the tomh is 
found to be an object of great regard.?. 

S. Tlic Phoemcians had another, peculiar 
practice. The king had very often to officiate 
as high-priest, just as the queen also had 
occasionn??3' to pla.v the role of t?ic high 
priestess. In contemporarA- Phoenician inscrip- 
tioiis, Tabnit is found to have styled himself 
priest of ’Aslitartc and king of Sidonians like his 
father, while his son Eshmunar.ar calls his 
mother “priestess of ’Aslitartc and queen. ’’102 
klow this practice is found to have once ob- 
tained among the Panis also. The stor^' of the 
Pam-chief of Sanvira, already quoted from the 
Bhugavata, is a* clear proof that he himself 
officiated as priest at the warship of Bhadra- 
kall. From Kiiliku-purana also we come to know 
that the Pani or Koch prince.? who took shelter 
in the hills of Kumanipa to escape th,e wrath .of 
Parasurama and disguised themselves as Mlech- 
chhas, themselves woi'shippcd their god Jalpisa. 
"Where Brahmanic influence has not been so 
well established, the Koch patriarchs are found to 
officiate as priests or Dcoshis as they are called. 
In some places again, even aged and venerable 

• 

102 . Vido Rftwlineou’a thoonioiB, p, 336. 
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women are accorded the honour of officiating 
as priests. It is superfluous to point out that 
this is nothing but a remnant of the old 
practice. 

9. According to both the KslikSpurSna and 
Yoginitantra Kamarupa was recognised (and is 
still recognised) as a great Sahtipitha even before 
the rise of the Mlechchha or Mech. And from 
the very beginning of this recognition, we find 
there has been in vogue here the worship of the 
Yoni ( procreative power of nature ) and of the 
Ashta-mStriicSs, as well as the joint- worship of 
Siva and Sakti ( the passive consciousness and 
the activeunconsciousenergy). It has been stated 
above that the Phoenicians also worshipped 
Karaakhya or the united energy of the Asfita- 
matrikSs under the name of ’ Ashtarte, represent- 
ing the principles of fertility and generation. 

It was this worship of the Mother ( female 
energy ) which was responsible for the predo- 
minance of the woman in Phoenician society, 
culminating in the superiority of the sister over 
the brother, and ^of the mother over the, father. 
Thus in the Phoenician home the mother and in 
her absence the daughter, had the predominant 
voice. And it was this superior position of the 
daughter which was responsible for the intro- , 
duction among Phoenician princes of the custom 
of marrying their own sisters. Ama ’Ashtarte, 
the mother of the Phoenician king Eshmuna- 
zar referred to above, vp^as also his aunt, 
being the sister of his father. It may seem 
superfluous to note that he was king only in 
name, while the queen-mother was tlie defacto 
sovereign. This predominance of the fair ^ sex 
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found its way also into Kamarupa society. 
Although held in great esteem throughout 
India being a part and representative of the 
, Mother, in Kamarupa the woman was the 
recipient of special worship and homage as the 
living image of goddess Kamakhya.ios 

It will be superfluous to remark after this 
that mother- worship or Sakti-worship as it is 
generally called, has been in vogue since the days 
of the primitive Koch or Pani. During the long 
supremacy of the Paul or Kalakejms in Assam, 
many other races related with them or inspired 
by their example gradually came to adopt their 
manners and customs and religious rites and 
observances. This resulted in the recognition 
and establishment of theun-Vedik Kalakeya ideas 
and ideals throughout Assam and North Bengal. 
It is the nature of social life that the rites and 
observances which have once been long favoured 
by it, do never become wholly obsolete. Even 
alien conquerors have often to conform to them, 
just to win the hearts of the people. This is 
why, even after the dwindling away of Pani su- 
premacy, their conquerors w.ere obliged to in- 
corporate the accepted principles and practices 
of the ancient social fabric. The supremacy of 
the mother noticeable in the Pani- Koch life is 
simply and evidently a remnant of the ancient 
mother-kin or matriarchal stage. This prac- 
tice found its way not only into the social 
life of the Kachari ot the same faith as the Pani, 
but also of the Khasia, Jaintia and others. In 
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these communities this supremacy of the mother 
accounts for the superiority of the daughter over 
the son, the former being granted the right of 
inheritance. From the ancient Assam Buranjir 
ter’s supe^' “This being the territory of god- 

riority over dess Jayanti, the daughter’s son and not* her 
the son., ggn’s son can succeed to the throne. The true 

born Koch or Pani-Koch has no Kingbf his own 
nbw. If he had, this practice would have been 
still followed. Yet, the superiority of the mother 
will even now be found to ‘be a predominant 
feature of the Pani-Koch society, as clearly es-, 
tablished before. And to this was due the wor- 
ship of the mother or Sakti, obtaining among 
the Panis. Needless to note that the ancient 
Pani or Kalakeya seat of Kamarupa is recr^g- 
nised all over India as the first and principal . 
centre of Sakti-worship. It has already been 
established that goddess Kamakhya represent- 
Kamakhya ing divine energy and the Phoenician ’ Ashtarte are 
Ashtarte wholly identical. On the origin of ’Ashtarte Prof, 
are Paton says— “The Semites before their separa- 

tion passed through a matriarchal stage of 

society Descent was tfaced through 

the mother, and she was the head of the clan 
in peace and in war. In such a society the 
chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
cieved as a counterpart of the human matri- 
arch. Male divinities might exist and be 
known as matevnal uncle, but they would not 
be called father, and wouid play so unimpor- 
tant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically in later religion. This veiw is 

lOi. Vide Asbam Bnranji, (Assam Gort, Col. Ga,uhati no. 78.) 
leaf lOoA' 
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confirmed by the fact that all those traits 
which arc oldest and most permanent in the 
character of Ashtart-Ishtar arc those which for 
.other reasons we must jircdicate of the ancient 
Semitic mothcr.”if'r. 

The worship of Ad^vu Salcti in the form of 
Kamakh^’A had its origin dtiring Pani supre- 
macy in tile vcT’y ancient da 3 's of India just in 
the same waj' as that of ’Ashtartc, as described 
above. The only point at issue is, Paton thinks, 
that Sakti-worship had its origin in the Semitic 
soil, while we arc of opinion that it was in 
the Pani-scat of Kumarupa that this worship 
was first concicvcd and realised. The traditional 
migration of the Phoenicians from the shores 
ofithe Red or Eastern Sea will also support our 
view. It will be superfluous to point out that 
in the early days of Pani supremacy in Kama- 
rupa or for the matter of that in Eastern India, 
the Panis had to be engaged in a perpetual 
warfare with the Ycdic Aiwans. This the males 
had very little leisure to attend to household 
affairs. Nay^ cvoai the production of the daily 
necessaries oflife had also to be left to the care 
of the females. In course of tijne this system 
naturally secured the supremacy of the woman 
in the Pani community. It is the Panis who 
have iiassed in the Puranas as Kalalieya Dana- 
vas. It is needless to point out that all the fami- 
lies of the Kalakeyas as well as of the Bhaumas, 
Narakas and others of the same faith as the 
Kalakeyas, were founded by and named after 
the mother. (Brahmandapurana, chapter 68). 
This is also the history of the origin of the mo- 

105. Encyclopfedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol, 11. p. 115. 
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ther-lcin system. Even in modem Pani-Koch 
society the supremacy of the mother is recog- 
nised on all hands. Not only did the mother 
give birth but also supplied the necessaries of 
life. This fact led the whole community to look 
upon the female sex as the very back-bone of the 
of the social fabric. This resulted in a deep de- 
votion to the woman, symbolised by the genera- 
tive organ which distinguishes her. And this 
devotion has ultimately materialised as the wor- 
ship of Kamakhya representing the generative 
principle bf creation. Except in the Pani-home 
of Kamarupa or among Phoenicians devoted to 
the mother, the worship of the female generative 
organ has nowhere been so thoroughly developed 
or established. Although the worship of the 
Linga or the male generative organ had been in ^ 
vogue in the Pani or Asura community from 
verj' eaidy times, yet the importance of the' 
woman in the Pani life of KSmSrupa gradually 
eclipsed Linga worship and estabiished Yoni- 
worship in its stead, symbolised by the goddess 
KSmSkhya. Although Siva and Ba’al both re- 
presenting Linga came to be recegnised ,as the 
chief god in Katnarupa during Mlechchha or Mech 
supremacy and in Asia-Minor during the ascent 
deucy of the Assyrian respectively, lo® , yet both 
in' Kamarut)a and the Semitic community, just 
to avoid wounding th^ feelings of the people, the 


106. The following lines from Ling&rohana Tantra tlsn 
breathe the same spirit,— 

“famT?!’ f flf aufe aimt I 

aifs f?*n ft msft B” ( ) ; 

Knowledge can neror be acquired even in a month without 
the joint wbrship of Siva and &kti, Without Sfekti-worship all 
rel^qus , endeavours come to emoka, . , 
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Yoni OT Sakti worship could not be altogether 
neglected, rather had to be performed jointly with 
Siva*worship. Thus the joint worship of Siva and 
Sakti came to be established, no one ever ques- 
tioning the necessity of worshippingthelatter.io" 
Although Brahmanic influence and Mlcchchha 
contact, extending over ages, have both served to 
modify old customs and to diminish the influence 
of the fair sex to some extent, the Pani-Kochseem 
even now to keep to their old ways, as Col. 
Dalton tells us— 

“The Pan! Koch leave to the woman the 
cares of the property, who in return arc 
exceedingh' industrious, spin, weave, plant, 
saw, brew, in short, do every work which is not 
abbvc their strength, such as felling trees and 
^ the like. When a woman dies, the family’s 
property is divided amongst his daughters ; 
and when a man marries, he goes to live with 
his wife’s mother, and obeys her orders and 
those of his wife. Marriages arc usually settled 
by the mothers when the parties are young, but 
not without ^con’sulting their inclination. A 
girl not thus disposed of, when she grows up, 
seleets a husband for himself, ‘and, if he die, 
may take another. The husband or father 
appears to have nothing whatever to do with 
the arrangement. The expense of marriage is 
heaviest on the mother* of the girl, who pays 
Rs 10, while the boy.’s mother only gives Rs 5. 
Girls who arc frail can always procure their 
lover for a husbaiid. Under such a regime, a 
man is not of course permitted to have more 

4 

107. Tbjs point baa been more elaboralely diacuMed in the 
chapter on Mlcclichba onpromacy. 
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than one wife, nor arc concubines tolerated. 
If a man is known to commit adultery, he is 
fined about Rs 60, and .if his mother docs not 
■pay this, he is sold as a slave ! Widows left 
with property generally manage to select young 

men as second husbands.”^ os » 

It is a matter of no small surprise that , al- 
though thousands of years have rolled over their 
heads the Pani-Koch have maintained in- 
tact their fidelity' to their ancient national man- 
ners and customs, faith and hopes. Even now 
they are as loyal and devoted to the Mother as 
before. Just as every' Phoenician village had its 
tutelary deity' to whom worship was duly 
and regularly ofiered, every Pani Koeh ham- 
let also has even now its presiding god and god- 
dess called Buds Budi (i. e. .Siva and Sakti.) Hke*^ 
Ba’al and ’Ashtarte to whom worship was duly 
made. While under Brahmanic influence and 
culture the richer and more educated classes 
have recently begun gradually to move away 
from the groove of old ways, the poorer and 
the illiterate people with the womanfolk are 
still true to the old faith and ways of life.'' 

Although the authors of the PurSnas did not 
scruple to nick-name this highly cultured race 
as Danava, Asura, and Rakshasa, yet in the 
ancient PurSnas we find instances of inter- 
marriage having taken place between this people 
and the Aryans pr other ;non-Aryans of a high 
social order. From the BrahmSndapurSna we 
come to learn that Puloma, ■ Maya, and Vrfsha 
parvS sprang from the same stock as Bhauma and 
Naraka PSnava. Puloma’s, daughter Sachi was , 

108. Col. Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, ,p. 9T.82. 
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the mother of Jayanta by Indra king of gods. 
Kura the founder of the Kiuai-Paadava family 
^Yas the son of Sannishtha daughter of Vr/sha- 
parva, and Duslnnanla liad for hi.s mother Upa- 
dilnbvi daughter of Maya. M.arieha took to 
wife both Pulomaand Kalaka, referred to above. 
From t1iisKrilakaspranglheIvn].ake3'as, (Chap. 
6S.) And it wa^these Kalakeya.s who subsequent- 
ly eamc to be known as the Nivata-Kavachas 
of Hira/jyapura. The Kama^-naa tells us that 
Ravaaa of Lanka married his only sister Sfir- 
panaklui to a vcr\' powerful Kalakeya on Pani 
prince of Iliraayapura. That .a person of Rava- 
na’s powers, greatness and influenee could think 
of such an alliance is a clear proof that the 
Pant prince was no ordinary man .and also 
that Ill’s race was not to be despised. While 
figiiling the Nivata-Kavachas Ravana himself, 
througli mistake, killed his own brother-in-law. 
In Padmapuran.a we find mention made of a 
very powerful Kal.akcya named Vatapi. Agas- 
tya could not spread Aiwan culture and civilisa- 
tion over the Dckkan till he had managed to 
kill this Kalake3'a^ chief. In Brahmandapurana, 
however, another Vatapi, along with two other 
chiefs Bhauma and Naraka, all belonging to the 
Saimhikeya famih', and recognised as very 
cruel haters of Brahmanas and formidable foes 
of Devas, is said to have been killed by Parasu- 
rama, son of Jamadagni (Chap. GS. 19-21). It may 
not even be unreasonable* to suppose that the 
whole line of the first owner of the name came 
in course of time to be named after him. The 
“Yatapipuri” of ancient rock-inscriptions chan- 
ged in modern times into Yadami, points toThe 

11 
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place where the VatSpis ruled in the Dekkan. 
Like them the Bhaumas . and the Narakas also 
were ruling houses, reigning over Kamarupa or 
Pragjyotisha in Eastern India. From this asso- 
ciation with them, these regions came alsd to 
be known as Bhauma or Naraka territories. 
Although belonging to two different lines, the 
Bhaumas and the Narakas caiqe to be recog- 
nised, in subsequent ages when history was being 
quickly forgotten, as one and the same, people. 
It was after these two lines had been identified, 
that the story wms circulated of the death of 
Bhauma-Naraka at the hands of Krishna. The 
story of the death of Bhaunia and Naraka by 
Parasurama was however in circulation longbe- 
fore this— when these two families had not yet 
been passed as one. In Brahmancia-pur&na' the 
Bhauma is found to have been called alsCby 
the name of Manda (69.184 ). And the ‘Man- 
deha’ of the Ramayana is no other than this 
Manda. In recent times, however, the Manda or 
Mandeha is again found to have , passed into 
the Koch-mandai.* . 

Even down to this day the story is current 
in Assam of the oppression of the Ksliatriya an- 
cestors of ‘the Koch at the hands of Parasu- 
rama. From Kalikapurana also we , come to 
know -that out of dread for Parasurama the 
Kshatriya Princes of the age disgui.sed them- 
selves as Mlechchhas speaking the Aryan and 
the Mlechchha tongue. 

It may now be safely asserted that the 
Koch is descended from the Pani, although 

■ & Vide, p. 4g. 
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he luis managed through cciiturics of social, 
])oHtical and religious disturbances and pei'se- 
cutipns to forget himself— the history ol his 
descent and- his former greatness and gloiy. 
Besides, ■•destructive agencies have all along been 
at work against him. Bruhmana authors of 
the Purunas hitve spared tio ]niins to represent 
his ancestors as Daitt-as.Danavas orRakshasas, 
Systematic attempts have also been made lor 
centuries to keep himMU a state of perfect segre- 
gation, away from the Aiyau community'. And 
no one can tell how high waves of oppression and 
I'eprcssion have rolled over his head. What a 
terrible downfall has overtaken the race which, 
even sQvcral thousand years back, attracted the 
admiration of the whole western world by hold- 
ing before it a brilliant torch of culture and civili- 
r-ation ! What a pity that descendants of such a 
race should now be found steeped in ignorance, 
superstition, illiteracy and barbarism ! The 
Koch furnishes an object-lesson of what 
vicissitudes of fortune can do to a nation how- 
ever great’and potverful once. 
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3 The Vedic Aryan Influence 

■ At the very outset it has heen described, on 
the authority of the SatapatBa Brahmarm, how 
in this land of no sacrifices -the influence of the 
Vedic Aryans was established by eclipsing the' 
glories of the Panis, After that various Aryan 
communities gradually found ^eir way and 
settled here, ' in consequence of which there 
sprung into existence in course of time a number 
of shrines and holy places. The Ramayana tells 
us that in the pre-historic age king Amurtaraja, 
elder brother of Kusanabha, grand-father of 
Visvamitra and son of Kusa, founded the city 
of Pragjyotisha here. ^ We are also told that the 
great seer Visvamitra practised his . religious 
austerities upon the banks of the Katwiiki, 
flowing through the Himalayan regions to the 
north-west of this region?. In .the age of the 
Mahabharata, we find the Karatoya, like Prh* 
bhasa, Pushkara, Manasa, Naimisha and other 
places of Hindu jfilgrimage ranked among the 
greatest shrines.« It is »in the Mahabharata 
that we find ..mention made 'for the first time 
of the Lauhitya shrine established by Parasu- 
rama.^ Now in the Kalikapuraua as well as m 
the Yoginitantra it is the Brahmaputra which 
has been identified with the -above shrirfe v‘^ 
Lauhitya. Even* to-day a hotspring bearing 

1. gt i’’ 

Here king Amftrtar.'ijas, a great Wi-irnor, founded the city of 
Pragjyotisa. Tlie Ramdyana (cd Gorresio) Adi, Chap. 32. ■ 

2 . The Hamdya«a, Ayodhya, Cliap. 34. 

3. ' “Wld I • 

■ . ll” 

The Mahabhilrata, Anu-sasana, 

4. Mahabharata, Auu-sasuna. 
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Ihc names of Bralniiakniifla and Parasnraina- 
kniula islo !)c iottnd in the semi-independent slate 
oi Kkanui in the I*nstcrn frontier regions of 
Assam. 52 miles lo the east ofSadiil. Accord- 
ing to tl;c Kfilikiij»nra/;;i Parasur.ama rent a 
hill and caused the Lauhitya to How out from 
it. alter he had filled it with water.s from tlie 
Bnilimakuniln. The Lauhitya flowed wc.st- 
ward from here under the name of Brahma- 
putra inunda.ting the. territory of KamaiTipa 
and thus hiding all the’aneient shrines of the 
place.''’ Local tradition has it, also confirmed 
by a work called Lr.'dima-vaivarta-purana, 
written slightly over two hundred years back in 
the Assamese tongue by Ilalarama Dvija that 
Parri.vinTima, son of Jamadagni, killed his own 
mother v.’ith an axe under the orders of his 
father. The axe remained glued to his hand ; 
nor did it drop off even after he had been lo all 
the holy shrines by way of penance. .'\t length, 
travelling eastward he reached the holy spi’ing 
of Brahmakiinda. After he had plunged in 
it with ill*' inexorable axe, lo and behold ! it 
dropped off. Surprised beyond measure, Para- 
.suruma determined to turn the Brahraakunda 
into a , shrine. Accordingly he rent the hill 
,tvkith is the source of the Brahmaputra and 
caused the holy river to flow .out to this place. 
Now, with a view to increasing the sanctitj' of 
the shrine, he brought o\a:r Brahmanas of seven 
different families from Kanauja, made gift to 
them of the whole northern bank of thcBrahma- 
putra and rvent awav. On his return, howew^.^^ 

' =4 


5, KMikj.-puiitia, Cbap. SI. 
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lie found , that all those Brahmacas had lelt 
the place. He cursed them and himself went 
awmy.G In the Brahma/ida-purana, we^ find 
Parasurama killed Bhauma and Naraka of 
this eastern region and established cBrahma- 
nic supremacy. 7 Accoi'ding to^ tradition, 
the descendants of those serreu families of- 
Brahmanas who w^ere cursed by Parasurama 
to fall down from their high status, degenerated 
three families of the Mi.smi, two of the Abor, 

, one each of the Dafla and. the Miri. Now the 
Alismis are divided into three different fami- 
lies,— Diju Misnii, Digaru Mismi and Midhi 
or Chulikata MismL* Of these, descendants of 
the first family are even now found^to levy 
religious fees from the pilgrims to the Pajasu- 
rama-kunda or Brahmakunda. The Mismis 
say that no other Brahmanas are entitled to 
accept these fees and they are enjoying this pri- 
vilege from time immemorial, s 

6. Vide Mss of Brahmav.nivarta-purrum of Assam Gorfc. Col. 
Auniati No 1. Verses 2306 — 2311. «■ 

r 

7. Vide Bralimfutda-purawa, Chap. 65. - ‘ 

* Now tfjey are divided into 4 groups viz : — Chulikata, 
Digaru, Miju and Babejia. ( Vide Gait’s Assam, p. 318 ) 

8. My friend Pandit Padmanfith Vidya-rinoda M.A. of Cotton 
College, Uauhati, has seen the Mismis with his own eyes, aud '.lyf^ 
is what he say of them. The languages of the Diju and the 
Digaru Mismis are strikingly similar in many respect. , It i3 
said that the lord Parasurama established some BrAhmaaa 
families in the regions. Having lost touch with their own kith 

and kin they gradually forgot ^ their own rites and observances, 

adopting those of the hill-tribes in their neighbourhood. In this 
way they came in course of time to be linown as Mismis. It 
seems that Diju Mismis were originially Dvija Misras and t-io 
Digarus- Dvijavaras. Vide PadmanAth Bhaltucharya’s Travels 
in Parammmhinda rj' Vadarihasrama in Bengali. ,• 
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In hi? Ethnology of Bengal, Col. Dalton 
writes n? to the ])hy?ical apj)carancc of the 
Misinis,— “The Misinis arc a short sturdy 
race of fair complexion for Asiatic, wcll-hnit 
figured and active a? monkews, they vary much 
in feature, generally exhibiting a rather soften- 
ed face oi the Mongolian type, but some- 
time? with rogulnr, almost Aryan features, the 
nose higher and nostrils larger than is seen in 
the Indo-Chinc.sc races. They have themselves 
a legend to account for this. 1 forget the parti- 
cular.?, but 1 know it conncct.s them in some-way 
with Hindu pilgrims to the Brahmaknnd.*’^’ 
Indeed, considering their nature and appear- 
ance, manners and enstoms, rites and ceremo- 
nies a? well as their national characteristics it 
seems cfear that the Diju Mismis must have 
comedown from the Vcdic Aiwans. Like the Vcdic 
Brilhmann.s they also look down upon agricul- 
tural pursuits, and like the Vi.s of the i?/gvcda- 
snmhitll they also travel from ])lace to place 
with articles of trade. Like both the Ar 3 'ans 
and the Panis of the Vcdic age they also look 
upon the cow as , their chief wealth. Evcr\’ 
year thet* arc found to descend on the plains of 
Assam to buj* pair of cows. The hill-ox ( Bos 
frontalis ) or Mithun is the most favourite 
thine: with them. The number of wives as well 
■■^s the amount of wealth is determined b,v the 
number of Mithuns one mat’ have. Among the 
Arj'ans the gift of cow is "a highly” meritorious 
act. The AHsmis also give away cows to the 
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, 9. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 18, 
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bride’s party as dowry. On occasions of hospi-. 
tality, and other great occasions also the . ox 
is slaughtered and. eaten. . ■ \ 

Even now like the Yedic BrShnianas they are- 
found CO observe a period of ,10 days for- ‘defilet 
ment caused whether by birth or death. / Alter ; 
delivery, the mother .with her child i.s confined - 
in the lying-in-room ■ for the. same period. The 
very dress worn b 3 >- the priests of this race, when 
offering worship or, reciting some incantation, 
will be found to carry us back, however faintly, 
to the days of Aryan civlisatiqn.. They put on/ 

. “a light fitting coat of coloured cotton, a small 
apron and a deei'-skin as mantle.”io It is super- 
flitous to' state that the /Vedic Aryans also, 
when conferring the sacred thread dr perr,. 
forming sacrifices, used the, deer-skin ‘as their 
sacred thread.^ Not only, when pfficiSting . 
as priests but on man 3 ’' other occasions the 
Diju Mismis are found to put . bn sacred , 
threads of deer-skin. Pilgrims who: have been , 
to Brahmaku73cla must have noticed this.. In 
the face of these facts no conscientious scruples ; 
are felt in recognising the' Mismis a-s descendants - 
of the Aryans and more particularly ■.the- Diju 
Mismis as' outcaste sons of Vedic Brahmanas. 

In the age of Dharma-sutra, the thread of 
cotton was assigned to the Brahma 73 as,,.that of 
hemp-fibres to the Kshatriyasand that of sheep^^, 

hair to the Vaisyas.^^ Previous to that the 
.10. Dalton, B. B. p. 1C, 

' 11, , Vide Keith’s Vedic InSei, Yol II. p. ISi. ‘ 

... < , , ii” ‘ 



Diju Mishmi with sacred thread of deer-skin. 
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tlcer-skin served the juiriine'e nrtlu' snered thrond 
with the Vedic Aryans ucntraily. Hmeo it ftifc*'''!- 
secjns t!i;U thr .'Uiecstors the Misniis imist 
have.lefi their oriyittnl htnne {or the hanks of 
ilic Lntjhitv.'i In-ton' this diheresteinii?*!! of the 
saertni t’^irerui was intr<n!need. Iri tUrserihisin 
the hotiic and fjsrniltJn; of the Clnthhata or 
Midhi brutteh of the Mistnis, CoK I 'nlton s.'ivS“ 

“Their houses were iony and narrow, nhont 
(iO feci hy It?, tine side w.ns :t n.'it row jjnssttjte. 
from end to end : lht» rentnintU-r \v;is divided 
into small liptiriinents j*n sonte of which 'were Tinir immcs 
seats— a sn;*n o/ c/viV/V.af fon, ant afu n met with 
in India}} /infs."’"' 


The above eomplitnem paid by a Hurojtcan 
c*thnolot?isi alstt spenhs, however faintly, in 
favour t)f tiieir pa'-t civilisation. .•\s observed 
elsewhere the DijtJ ajtd Dig.^trn hr.anehe.s of thc.se 
people arc supposed liy sonic to have been orip- 
naily Dvijas and Dvijiivaras respectively. Simi- 
larly the Midhis nniy also het.aUcn to liave come 
down from Vedic ‘Medhis’ or ‘Grihamedhins.’ 


Origin of the 
nnmo! Dljn, 
DigftTU Rnd 
Mirl. 


.And it is also equally liUcly that the change 
ofrcsidencl* as well as the change in manners 
and customs ha.s been chiefiy rc.sppnsiblc for 
changing the name of Medbi into Miri in some 

, , , , . , . Abors, 

places. Again, if we take into consideration their 

physical and mental constitutions as well as ^11^5 sprung 
their inanncr.s and customs v/c shall find that from the 
inspitc ol the difference that now c.\'ists among 
them, the Abors, the Dafliis and the Mirls must 
have origin.al! y sprung from the same common 
stock. Their languages also are not very diff- 
erent from one .another. Those who have 


13. Dalton, E.*B. pp. 19-21. 
L ? 
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Their Ar^an 
fcaturcB. 


Their form 
of worahip 
reaembling 
that of 
Vedic 
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never aclcuowledged defeat or bowed to others 
are called Avaras or Abors. They are not also 
lacking in many of those special features which 
western anthropologists have assignee? to 
peoples of the Aryan blood. With their bold 
noses, broad foreheads and bright white com- 
plexion, how beautiful they look— both males 
and females ! Although large and wide, and not 
piggish like thpse of the peoples of the Mongo- 
lian stock, 'their eyes seem generally to be of the 
medium size on account of the state of intoxi- 
catiPn they are almost always in by drinking 
the home-made beverage, 

Although worshippers of many gods and 
demi'gods, on close analytical examination 
their faith will be found to resolve itrelf into 
belief in one supreme God whom the}*- call 
Tagan-archi or Tigmarchi (God of light). 
This Tigmarchi is no other than the Ma.ha-sakti 
( Supreme Power ). To propitiate her,, when , 
they fall on evil days, the Devadhais of these 
people offer the following hymn — 

f < . 

abunge ebild ked&ngenirgimo Tamenge dagdila. 

Oh God of Earth, oh God of heaven. Oh God 
of light, come here and receive our homage. 

Those who have listened to the recitation of 
this hymn as well as of any Vedic one will at 


14. Without careful inquiry Col. Dalton has set these 
people dou-n as belonging to the Mongolian stock. Babu 
KamaWkdnta Bhattacharya the famous elephant-catcher of 
Dhubri in Assam, however, having passed over 20 years of his 
life in the midst of the these hill-people and carefully studied 
their, physical and mental constitution, has declared them to 'oo' 
of the Aryan blood, 
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once find that the tone and pronunciation are 
identical in both. Not that alone. Hymns of 
this kind will also be found to abound in the 
Rigvoda. It has besides to be noted that their 
worship or invocation consists only in offering 
hymnSj n6 flower and leaf being used, just as 
the Vedic Aryans did. Thus from this also it 
may be safely conjectured that this hill-tribe 
has sprung from those members of the Aryan 
family who had come over to and settled in this 
part of the country in the Vedic age when, the 
juice of the Soma was still the favourite drink 
and before Pauranikism and Tantrikism succeeded 
the Vedic form of worship. However it is for the 
Ethnologist and the Philologist and not for 
an humble writer of social history like myself, 
to look for those natural, physical or politi- 
cal causes which have brought about such mira- 
culous changes in the language and circums- 
tances of this ancient people. 

Of the Abor, the Dafla and Miri, the first 
and the last do not touch beef. The Abors 
are even averse to drinking milk supposing it 
to be but the blood* of the cow. Thfejr also look 
down upon all those as 'untouchable’ who eat 
beef. Owing to this difference in diet, these three 
classes, incite of one common origin, hav&come 
to be recognised as difi'erent races belonging to 
different communities. The languages of the 
IMismis and kindred races ha^ also been consider- 
ably influenced by the Mlechchha tongue and 
■v^ays of thought ovring* to their close contact 
with the latter extending over thousands of 
years. In the history of Kamarupa the rise of the 
Mlechchhas or’Asuras are found to have taken 
place even during the ascendency of these Aryans \ 


Difference 
of diet and 
.contact 
vrith 

Mlechchhas, 
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K 

The Kiritas 
care-d wel- 
ling and 
insulate, 


Among the hill-tribes with which the Vedic 
.Ar 3 ^ans came in contact in Eastern Indid and 
the Himalayan region, the KirStas are the most 
prominent. The Yajurvedaandthe Atharvaveda 
contain the first references to them, the former 
speaking of them as' ‘living in caves’i and 
in the latter occurring the folio wing2— ‘The 
little girl of the Kiratas, she the little one, 
with golden shovels, 'upon the ridges of the 
mountains, that which conquers disease.”*' 

Then in the Ramayana we have— “The Kira- 
tas are of conical heads, and golden complexion 
and are fair-looking.” “Those living in islands, 
however, are fierce, and are tigers in human 
form. ”3 

The Mahabharata also is not silent about 
them. Among the soldiers of Bhagadatta, one 
section of the Kiratas is said to be adorned with 
gold ornaments* and of the other it is said that 
they were natives of the marshy sandbanks.^ 


1. i 

( White Yajurveds, sxx,' 16. ) 

2. “^ <55ircT I' ^ . 

ii’ , 

( Atharva, x, 4. 14 ) 

* W. D. Whitney^s Atbarvaveaa, p, 577. 

3. fHU^sTi: ro 

utu sfii ^cr: irc” 

The BumAy.'i;;.'!, Kishkindhya, Chap, 40 

4, Mahabhdrala, Udyoga-parva, Chap. iS, 

5. Mahabharata, Karnaparva, Chap. 5. 
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In all the Puranas again the tcrritoiy of the 
Kiratas has been set down as the eastern boun- 
dary of India . ' - 

Now, from the Vedas, the Rainayana as well 
as the Mahabharata we get a rough idea that 
there wore two classes of Kiratas, one of 
these lived in mountain-caves and were eharm- 
ing in appearanee. They were of golden com- 
plexion and adorned their bodies with gold orna- 
ments ; while the other lived in marshy sand- 
banks or in islands and were aquatic in charac- 
ter. They lived upon raw fish and were fierce 
by nature. They have been described as “man- 
tiger’ ’ . Most probably botb these classes origi- 
nally sprung from the same common stock, dif- 
ference oiu manners and customs and modes of 
living due to different circumstances and places 
of residence ultimately blunging about this dif- 
ference in appearance and character. 

They spread over the whole Eastern frontier 
of India, j. e. Assam, Chittagong and the hill- 
tracts of Tipperah as well as the shallows of 
the adjacent Lohita S»ea and the marshy lands 
about or the small islands in the river Lauhitya. 
That is to say, they lived both on land and 
water. Till the age of the Atharvaveda or 
even of the Ramayana they were ignorant of 
tha use of iron and used gold very largely.' 
Needless to say that during ibis age gold was 
available in abundance in their territories. 

“The gods bought the king Soma m the 
eastern direction. Thence he is (generally) 
bought in the eastern direction. (Haug.) 

• - ♦ 

' 6 . 

f ’ ( Aitareya Brahmana, I. 3. 7. ) 
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The cave- 
dwelling 
Kirhtae 
■were the 
growers of 
Soma, 


From tliis description in the Aitareya 
Brahmana the great Vedic scholar Pandit 
Satyavrata Samasrami has been led to 
conclude that it was from the Kirata towns of 
Eastern India that the Aryans bought their 
Soma-plant.'’’ The sale of Soma was a forbidden 
thing for the Aryans and never would they sell 
it.s Kiratas from Eastern regions sold Soma 
in the markets of Aryan India, In the Vedic 
age this plant had far more customers than tea 
commands in modern India. And it may be 
reasonably conjectured that like the tea-plant, 
the soma-creeper also had a spontaneous 
growth in the hilly tracts of Assam. 

According to the Brahmana part of the Vedas 
it was from the Yakshas or Gandharves that 


7. Vide Aitareya BrfihmaJia, Asiatic Society’s edition, Vol, IV, 
intro, 

8. Vide Mann iii, ISO, Ytlj^Javalkyn, i. 223. 

9. Some think, it was the tea which, in olden times mixed 
with some intoxicating drug, was used under the name of Soma. 
Again some Europian scholars thin&, and their view is accepted 
by a larger i^umber of people, that in a place named Kerman 
in Persia, there grows a particular kind of creeper ( Sarcostema 
or Periplooa aphylla ), which was called Hoama in the Avesta 
of ’the Persians and Soma in the Vedas, ( Vide Bggeling’s 
Satapatha' Brkhma/ia, pt II. Intro, XLV ) while 'Ihe sacrific- 
ers of the Deccan are found to regard another creeper ( Ascle- 
pias acida ) as Soma, ‘in these circumstances no one can say 
positively which, and if a^^one of these, is the real thing. 
In Susruta.the Soma creeper fs said to have sixteen varieties 
and the leaves of some of which were regulated in size accor- 
ding to tilhis ( lunar days ). People in intimate touch with- 
tea plantation, arc also well aivare that the tea in certain places 
also bfltrays this peculiarity in modern times. Hence it mar 
not be wide of the truth to suppose that the tea represents 
one or other of those sixteen varieties of the Soma, 
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Soma was bouglit. In the East of Nepal this 
race still goes by the name of Kiratai^* and after 
its name, a part of Nepal is still called ‘Kiranti’.n 
Not Ipng ago this people inhabited also Rang- 
pnr, Dinajpnr and the neighbourhood's In Nepal 
they are* even now found to be divided into 
three classes— the Yakhil, the Limbu and the 
Yambu or Rakha. It may be superfluous to 
observe that in the Eastern regions it was the 
Yakhas and the Rakhas who were known 
as Yakshas and Rakshas respectively. And pro- 
bably it was these Yakhas or Yaksha Kiratas 
who were dealers in Soma in the Vedic age ; 
and, following this old hereditary custom they 
are even now found to brew and deal in ‘fer- 
mented jtjLnd distilled liquors. Undoubtedly, 
they qre descendants of the people who, in the 
Vedas and in the Ramayana, were called cave- 
dwelling Kiratas, and the “man-tiger” Kiratas 
living in islands or marshy sand-banks and were 
known as Rakshas or Rakshasas. 

In the story related in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata ( Chapw 147 ) regarding the 
encounter •betw^eerf Arjuna and tSiva in the 
guise of a Kirata, we do indeed come across 
Kiratas, fond of hunting, in the far-off northern 
frontier regions of the Himalayas ; hence, from 
what we “are told .of them in the Ram ay ana 
and the Mahabharata as well as in all the 
PurSnas we may safely tal^ethemas the aborigi- 
nes of Trans-Himalayas as well as ofthecountry 
of Lauhitya in Eastern India or of the marshy 


The 3 ' were 
the ynksbas. 


The insular 
Kiritas 
were the 
Rnkshas. 


10. Dr. Oldaeld’s Nipal, Vol. I. p. 111. 
\l. Dr. Oldfield's Nipal, Vol. I. p. 53. 

12. Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, p. 103. 
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lands on the shores of the ancient Red Sea. For 
this reason it would Ije well to regard this 
people as belonging to the Lohitic as well as 
Mongolian race. r 

Accoi'ding to some modern western ethnolo- 
gists, the Koch, the Mech, the Kathari, the 
Rabha, and the Dhimal are all one and the same 
people having sprung from one common stoclc. 
We do, however regard the Koch, the Mech, 
the Kachari and the Dhimal as quite different 
peoples. The Kochas or the Pani Kochas have 
already been spoken of. It will seem superflu- 
ous to add after that that the Kacharis are the 
intermixture of the Utkacha and the Kiratas. 

There are some also who arc disposed to re- 
gard the Garo and the Kachari as id^Sntical in 
blood. These also can not be the same people. 
In ancient times Garos were known as Garudas. 
The white palace of Garuda situated on a moun- 
tain on the shores of the Lohitasagara, refers 
very probably to the residence of these Garu- 
das on Garo hillsis. in the Mahabharata Garu- 
da is described as sworn 'enemy to the snake and 
is given the epithet of “KirStasin” (devourer of 
Kiratas). '■As desired by his mother, Garuda went 
to the sea-shore and devoured a large number of 
Kiratas. Hence the epithet. It is as well a known 
fact that in ancient times Garos and Kiratas 
were on terms of the deadliest enmity, and when- 
ever opportunity pceured, the former would kill 
and eat the flesh of the latter. Of course in modern 
times the Garos do hot kill and devour men, 
but he is still found to be a deadly enemy of the 
snakes. Whenever they find a snake, they catch 

r 

13, Rim&yana, Kishkindhyi, Chap, 40, Sloka 41. 
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it and cook its flesk into meat. It is said in tke 
Bhabiskyd. and Samba Purauas tkat Garuda 
brougkt tke Maga or Scytkian Brakmins to 
India, It is needless to mention tkat tkis 
story is used figuratively in tke Purauas. Tke 
Garos even in tke present day carry persons on 
tke two -wings made of bamboo fixed on tkeir 
back. It is probable tkat tkese were tke 
people wko carried tke Magii on tkeir wings 
from tke remote Central Asia into tkis country. 
Hence tke story tkat* tke Scytkian Brakmins 
came into India on tke wings of Garuda. 

It kas been previously mentioned, that the 
Kiratas had, at one time, occupied the whole of 
Assam, but subsequently losing hold over tke 
country pbef ore tke powerful Naraka, they 
withdrew themselves to tke coast of tke East- 
ern Sea. Tke Utkackas, tke dwellers of tke kills, 
being also dispossessed of all, left the borders of 
Assam and blended themselves with tke Kiratas. 
The descendants of tkis niixed people are 
known at tke present time as the Kackaris. 

Ghataka was the name by which tke ancient 
ruling family of tke* Kiratas was kkown ; after 
tkeir intermingling with tke Utkackas* the title 
was perhaps changed into Ghatotkacka. At 
tke time of the Rajasfiya sacrifice of the Mak5- 
bkarata when Bkima, the second Pandava bro- 
ther, came, on tke mission of uiiversal conquest 
to the east, he defeated tkq ^iratas and Utka- 
chas and placed his son on their throne under 
the guardianship of his 'mother Hidimba. He 
is Ghatotkacka I, the king of tke Kiratas and 
Utkackas. It kas been said before that formerly 
the Koch dynasty belonged to the system of 
mother-kin and tkat tke Panikockas even now 

is 


Kiratas 


Ghatotkacha 
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adhere to the system of a matriarchal society. 
Their kinsmen the Utkachas showed their 
affinity with the Panikochas by calling the 
dynasty founded by Ghatotkacha as Haidimba 
or the linebf Hidimbaand giving the same name 
to the country which they inhabited. This prince 
became so much distinguished for valour that 
Bhagadatta the king of Pragjyotisha bestowed 
the hands of his adopted daughter on him, this 
being the first instance of the intermarriage be- 
tween the Kachari and Mech tribes. From this . 

r f 

union sprang the great hero Barbarika. From 
Mahtibharata we learn how in the great war of 
Kurukshetra Bhagadatta took the side of the 
Kauravas, whereas his son-in-law that of the 
Pandavas losing his life in their cauRS, at the 
hands of Kama. «- 

From the Kumarikakhanda of Skanda- , 
purana, wc learn that Yudhisthira conferred on 
Ghatotkacha the rulership of Haidamba-Vana. 
The latter informed Yudhisthira that on the 
death of his maternal uncle, Hidimba, his mother, 
had conducted the government upholding the 
gods and the Brahmanas, but she having now 
resigned the cares of administration to him was 
practising severe penances unheard of in her 
society, whereupon Yudhisthira hailed him, 
though low-born, as a kullnn i. e. equal in -rank 
to the highborn,‘’in recognition o-f the steadfast 
penances of his (,Yjidhisthira's ) dear sister-in- 
law#', From this it may be inferred that though 


• “'vfi nun nn: ( 

JU uitiii U'lhj'JnnHfinR?! i 
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the mother of Ghatotkacha was of non- Ary an 
origin and though he himself had inherited the 
rights whieh in a matriarchal society were his, 
yet he, was elevated to the rank of an Aryan. 
The account of the devotion, conduet and 
penances of his favourite son Barbarika fills 
many pages of the Kumarika-khauda of Skanda- 
purana, but we notice a special feature in his 
mode' of worship which is certainly not Aryan. 
It has been seen that the Kochas worshipped 
the symbol of sex. Barbarika was a votary 
of the phallic god and of the goddess vjho was 
the symbolised form of procreative power 
(Bhaga).t 

In modern times the Garos and the Kacharis 
are foundoto have intermingled in some places, 
yet the true-born Garo is quite different from the 
Kachari. It was in the dim past that the for- 
mer came over to India from Trans-Himalayan 
regions, while the Kacharis are aborigines of this 
country. Hence while the Garo can safely be 
consigned to the Mongolian stock, the Kachari 
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-can at the best be called Lohitic. The former is a 
beef-eater, while the latter is not. 

The true type of the ancient Kirata is to be 
iound in the Kiranti of Nepal and also in a 
southern branch of this tribe generally known 
as Tippera or Tipra aborigines of the Hill 

Tipparah.i7 


5. The Dravidian influence. 

Froin what has been said in the foregoing 
lines, it appears that (rHatotkacha was not a 
pure Utkacha. The matronymic portion of 
his name Ghatotkacha may be explained 
by the fact that among the Utkachas, the 
matriarchal system prevailed, while the 
remainder of the name suggests that' he w§s 
the ruler of the Kiratas also. The ‘Bana 
dynasty, however, which was a contemporary 
of the Naraka, could boast of true Kocha or 
Utkacha blood. All the Puranas agree in the 
account of Bali, the father of Bana, losing his 
power through the stratagem of Vamana and 
taking refuge in Patala. ' It has been previously 
mentioned that the south of Sindh was the 
region of Rasatala inhabited by a race of 
Danavas called the Kalakeyas. To the Greek 
- writers who were contemporary of ^^lexander, 
a particular locality in the Southern Sindh 'was 
known as Patalfene. It is therefore quite pro- 
bable that Bali,- lord of the Daityas and 
the DSnavas, spent the remaining years of his 
life in this region. His kinsmen like the Pani- 
kochas were driven far east before the rising 
power of the Aryans. We have evidence in the 


17. Dalton’s Ethnology ol Bengal, p, 109, 
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tradition current in Sindh and Cutch, of long 
years of rule over these regions of Naraka and 
Bana and of the fact that there was racial 
kinship and social connection in remote times, 
between the far east and the south-west of India. 
From Harivansa and the Parana we learn that 
the thousand-armed Bana having brought the 
whole of the neighbouring country to his sub- 
jection founded his capital at Sonitapura. He is 
variously known as Daitya, Danava or Asura. 
The descendant of the Somma dynasty of Sindh 
trace their ancestry from Bana. Majiy of the 
Puranas give the episode of the love of Usha, his 
daughter, for Aniruddha the grandson of Krishna. 
The former being enamoured of the beauty of the 
latter bad him brought secretly into the inner 
apartments of Bana’s palace where the ladies 
resided. After a time this came to the ears of 
Bana who forthwith seized Aniruddha and 
threw him into prison. On an anxious enquiry 
about his absent son, Krishna came to know 
that the prince was pining away in the prison 
of Bana in Sonitapur. He waged a long war 
with him and resched his grandson Aniruddha 
along with his bride Usha. 

. The Assamese identify the ancient Sonitapur 
with the modern Tejpur, where the celebrated 
war, between Elrishna and Bana took place. 
On the other hand such a statement in the die- 
tionary called Trikanda-^e^ha as ‘ nTOjt 
would seem to point to Deokot 
in Dinajpur as having been the site of the 
ancient Sonitapura. 

, liTiere was then the ancient Sonitapura 
situated ? It is clear that up to the invasion 
of Alexander a locality in the south of Sindh 
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was called Patala. The continguity of the 
possessions of both Bana and Krishna may be 
well established from the accounts of the love 
of Usha and Aniruddha in Harivansa and other 
Puranas. It is therefore, more reasonable to 
locate Sonitapura somewhere in Sindh than 
in Assam. The historical traditions in Sindh 
and Cutch which say that the Bana and' 
Naralca dynasties ruled for a long period over 
their countries may be cited in support of 
this view. 

4 r 

It has . already been mentioned that the an- 
cestors of Panikochas lived in Sindh in very 
Poaition of ancient times and that the Kalakeyas the 
Sonitapur. inhabitants of this country were racially 

related to the Kavachas or the Utkachajs. After 
being worsted at the hands of the Yadcavas 
BSna came to the far East. The Assam Buriinji 
and some other Asshmese books givens more or 
less detailed accounts of Sana’s life. In Assam 
Burunji Sana is described as the friend of 
Naraka, whom he converted into a hater of the 
Aryans. He also founded a capital in Assam 
which he called Sonitapura 6,fter the name of 
his former -capital in the west. 

From the Sind Gazetteer it is learnt that 
a po\v:erful race called the Somar or Somra 
Sqmar ruled over the country for a very long time. 

They were not properly Hindus ; they were 
regarded by some^^af Buddhists, by some as 
Jainas, agd by others as an idolatrous people. 
When Muhammad-ibn Kasim conquered Sindh 
they embraced the faith of Islam. Even as late, 
as fhe-llth century A. D. when they had falleji 
from their former greatness some, of the leaders 
of this race were in possession of considerable 
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portion of Sindh as fcudatoiy chiefs.^ They Ijear 
some ethnic resemblance to the Sumerians 
previously described. Whether the Chaldean 
Sumfrs had aii}’^ i-acial affiniW wdth the 
Sindh Sumars ma}- be a subject of interesting 
historica.1 enquiry. 

In the Yoginl-Tantra, however, the country 
over which the Biina dynasty ruled in Assam 
is known as Saumara. It is not improbable that 
a branch of the Sumars might have migrated 
with thcBunas into Assam imparting their name 
to the country. FromHarivausait is ascertained 
that Bana the father of Usha was contem- 
porary* of Krishna. Yogini-Tantra places the 
rise ol Saumilras in Assam shortly after the 
wars of„Kurukshctra. It was through Bana 
and Saumara dynasty* that the phallic worship 
was strongly established in Assam.- But the 
Sex-god was somewhat different in form from 
that in the ordinary worship. 

It may be generally known that a particular 
piece of stone called Bana-lihga is the object of 
special devotion in many Hindu households. 
The reason for which it is called Bana-lifiga is 


1. G-ijettccr of the Province of Sind, (1870)^ by A. 
W. Hiighe?, {1. 28. 

2, According to the Yogini-Tantrn, ihe rise of the Ro^al dy- 
nasty of Sanmfvra or Ahom in Assajn took place 12Sth generation 
from Arindama. The story of the creation as told in Ahom 
traditions is related by Sir A. Gait ( Vide Gait’s History of 
Assam, p. GS. ) A translation of a slightly different vemion of 
this cosmogony is given by Hr. Grierson in the Journal of the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society for April, 1904. Dr. Grierson points 
that the opening .portion recalls the cosmogony described 
the Babylonian Tablets. . • ■ : 
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given in the following i^assage from the Siita- 
Sa/whita,— 

“The king Buna was a special favourite of 
the great Mahudeva. He performed his worship 
by installing every day with his own hands a 
Siva-linga. After he had worshipped" Siva for 
a hundred years in this manner, the great god 
being highly pleased conferred on him a boon, 
speaking thus to him, “I give you fourteen 
crores of Lifigas which are especially endowed. 
They are to be found in the Narmada and other 
sacred streams. They will conferfaith and salva- 
tion on their devotees. They will bear your 
name and be worshipped as such. ”3 

Hemadri, the author of Chaturvarga- 
chintamani writes thus— « 

“These lingas will ceaselessly roll by them- 
selves in the stream of the river .Narmada. In an 
ancient time, Bana absorbed in contemplation 
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invoked Mabadcva wlio in compliance with his 
pra3'cr is now residing on the mountain in the 
shape of a linga. It is for this reason that the 
Lifigas are known as Bana-lingas. The same 
benefit that would accrue to a devotee by wor- 
shipping a’ crorc of lifigas would be obtained 
b\' him by worshipping onW one Bana-lifiga. 
These Biina-lifigas are to be placed on altars 
made either of copper or sphatika, or gold, 
silver, or stone, and then worshipped. Those 
who daily worship Bana-lifiga ‘found on the 
banks of the river Narmada get salvation 
within their grasp. 

The Pauranic extract contains the allusion 
of the fact that Bana introduced in the hilly 
countrj', \?ashcd b}’- the river Narmada, the 
worship of a particular form of lifiga which 
bears his name. It superseded the use of the 
huge-sized lifiga in the phallic worship and soon 
spread everywhere among the non-Aryan in- 
habitants and at last the Aryans too began to 
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adopt this special symbol in their devotional 
creed. Though Tejpur was the capital of 
Bana. yet the centre of lihga-worship in Assam 
is Bisvanath, It was arranged to celebrate here 
the worship of a crore of lihgas, but owing to 
one falling short it could not establish its abso- 
lute precedence. Stories about the great power 
of Bana are current everywhere in Assam. 


' 6 . The Kitnmerian Influence. 

As the Puranas and Tantras are main 
sources of information regarding the Koch or 
Mlechchha races, so for an account of ^he Plavas, 
who held sway for a long time over thq, north 
of Assam, the only book to which we can turn 
is the Yogini Tantra, which thus describes their 
origin: — “The Bahlikas of the Salba line were 
killed to a man in the great war of Kurukshetra, 
where the race were probably doomed to extinc- 
tion. Kirmi, a Bahlika -^oman, came and began 
to practise .severe penances before the image of 
Bisvanath in the hope of being rewarded with 
the birth of a son. Now at that time Bana, a 
descendant of Bali, was keeping watch at the 
gate of the temple of Bisvanath as 'Mahakala. 
He was fascinated with the beauty of Kirmi 
and appearing to |ier in the garb of an ascetic 
insinuated himself into her affections. Their 
union was blessed with the birth of a son named 
Mahankusa. Through the influence of Kirmi 
a .portion of Assam on its extremity was se- • 
cured to her son as a kingdom. The prince con- 
ducted his worship according to the rites which 
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obtained among his maternal people. His des- 
cendants are known as the Plavas.’’^ 

According to Mr. Hodgson the Lepchas give 
the Bhutanese the name of Prah or Pluh from 
which the word Plara appears to be derived. 
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The question now is, in what time did the 
PlavaSjthe descendants of Kirmi,make their first 
appearance in the northern region of Kama- 
rfiipa ? The author of the Yogini Tantra traces 
the origin of the Plavas from the union. of 
Bahlika Kirmi with Bana, ' 

The references in the Mahabharata and 
Puranas allude to the region of the Bahlikas 
as situated in the north of the Himalayas, 
According to the opinion of European Scholars 
the territory intervening between the Hindukush 
and the, river Oxus was known in ancient times 
as Bahlika or Bactria. It covered the whole of 
Kimmerians Eastern Persia and at one time the empire of 
Bactz'ia stretched up to the frontier of Media 
and Russia. In this extensive country there 
■^welt in ancient times an invincible people called 
le Kimmerians, the account of whose greatness 
to the 8th century B. C. is available, They 
were then vanquished by the Scjrthians and 
driven across the Caucasus into Asia Minor. 
They were the masters of Asia Minor for over a 
century. The following < is an account of ffieir 
rule in Asia Minor : — " 

“These, the Corner of the Hebrews and ‘Kim- 
merians’ of the Greeks had come down from the 
northern steppes through the passes of the Cauca- 
sus an'^ contemporaneously with the related tribe 
'of the Tr^res, which had apparently come through 
Moesia and across the Hellespont were now in 
full possession of the northern part of Asia- 
Minor, and meditating a descent iipon Meso- 
potamia. One body actually penetrated the 
mquntains through the gorge of Euphrates ^n 
678 B. C. and was driven back by the Assyrians 
into Anatolia. , Here for a time the Kimmerians 
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and their allies, the Treres ranged nnehcclccd as 
a great scourge to the civilized inhabitants 
as were the Huns to the Romans. 

The contributor to the Enc3xlop.'cdia Brit- 
tanuica writes thus about the Kimmerians 

"To sum up the historv of Sc3’thia,thc oldest 
inhabitants of whom we hear in Sevthia were 
the Cimmerians ; the nature ofthecountr3- makes 
it probable that some of them were nomads, 
while others no doubt tilled some land in the 

river vallc3-s and in the Crimea, where thc3' left 

0 *• 

their name to ferries, earthworks rand the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. Thc3' were probabh’- of 
Iranian race : among the Persians, Herodotus 
describes a similar mixture of nomadic and 
settled t'.'ibes."'” 

From the Yogiui Tantra and the writings of 
European antiquarians it appears that as the 
Bahlikas or the Iranian Kirmis had to quit 
their homes before the onslaught of the Scythi- 
ans for distant lands in the far west, so 
some among them might have migrated to the 
far' cast and entered the Assam vallc3' through 
its northeast passes. The memory of the past 
events of this race in the dim twilight.of history 
having faded away, the author of the Yogini 
Tantra invented the story of the Kirmi woman, 
or it ma3’ be that a princess of the Kimmerian 
fled in fear of her life into Assam, where she 
was spending her life in grea^ puritx^, observing 
religious ceremonies at Bisvanath in the 
cast of Assam, when she was won over by a 
prince of the Bana dynasty who was a votary 
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2. Hall’s The wicionl History of the Near East, p. 495. 

3, Ecyclopwdia Brittanica, ( 11th cd). Vol NXIl’’, p. 528. 
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of Siva. It was in this that the interming- 
ling of the two ancient dynasties the Kirmi 
and the Ba/ia gave rise to a mixed race called 
the Plavas who are a branch oi the present 
Bhutanese, 

Through the power and influence of'the Bana 
dynasty Bisvanath in the cast of Assam 
acquired celebrity as a second Kasi. In the 
Yogini Tantra it is this Bisvanath which is 
referred to, as Kasi. It is not wholly unlikely 
that, as the Banas having come from the far- 
thest west of India established their rule in 
Kamarflpa, sotheKirmi dynasty whose original 
home was in Bactria or Persia might have, upon 
entering into Assam, carved for itself there a 
kingdom over which they ruled. c, 

The great enemies of the Kimmerians were the 
Scythians, who drove them in the 7th century 
B. C. from Persia and even pursued them into 
Kamartipa under their king Afrasiab. There is a 
faint allusion to this event in Ferishta, but here 
they do not appear to have been successful, as 
there is no evidence of permanent occupation of . 
any portion “Of Kamarupa by the Scythians. 

However a detailed study , of the history, 
manners and customs of the Plavas is much 
to be .desired for the widening of our historical 
knowledge. 
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7. The Assyrian Influence. 

In the history of Kamarupa we find evidence 
of the rise of the Mlechchha ( Mechh ) or Asura 
dynasty even during the ascendancy of the 
Aryans. .Now who were these Allechchha- 
Asuras ? In the Satapatha Brahmanas of the 
white Yajurveda occurs the following— 

“The gods then cut her ( Vale ) off from the 
Asuras, and having gained possession of her 
and enveloped her completely in fire, they offer- 
ed her up as a holecaust, it being an offerfag of 
the gods. And in that they offered her with an 
anushtubh verse, being deprived of speech 
were undone, crying ‘He’lava, He’lava’i ; such 
was the ^^jn-intelligible speech which they then 
uttergd and he ( -who speaks thus ) is a 
Mlechchha. Hence let no Brahmana speak 
Mlechchha language, since such is the speech of 
the Asuras”. 2 

From the above it will seem that it was 
those who could not speak the Yedic tongue 
with all their effortg, but spoke slang, that 
were set down as A41echchhas. Frorq the interpre- 
tation of the Mlechchha by Sayana also it seems 
that in the Vedic age those among ’the Asuras 
who offered their worship in vulgar expressions 
of dubious meaning w^ere known as MlechChhas.s 

1. According to S.\y.'i7ta, ‘He’ ^lava, He’/ialava’ of the text 
19 a Blnng expression meaning ‘the eneliy, the enemy.’ 

2. Satapatha Brahmnna, translated by J. Eggling 
(published in the Sacred Boobs of the East, Vol. XXVI) 
p. 31—32. 
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It is said in the Mauu-Samhita,— “That is the 
land of sacrifices where the black antelope is 
naturally available. The rest is Mlechchha coun- 
try whereno sacrifices can be held.”^ TheVishnu- 
Smriti defines Mlechchha country as ‘the place 
where caste-system is unknown. AryS varta is 
outside it’. 5 In the Manu-Samhits also the Mlech- 
chha language is said to be difierent from the 
Aryan tongue and Manu has even enjoined that 
the Vedic mantras should never be uttered in 
the presence and hearing of the Mlechchha. He 
has howe.ver hinted that even among the four 
caste's of the Aryan community there were 
people who spoke the tongue of the Mlechchas 
or had mixed with them.'^ 

From the Mahabharata we learn t&at when 
the Pandavas were proceeding to Yaranavata, 
Vidura gave confidential instructions to Yudhis- 
thira in the Mlechchha tongue^. From this it will 
appear that even among the classes there was 
no dearth of men who could speak and write 
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Mlechchha, altliougli since the Brahmanie ascen- 
dancy in the Vedic age this tongue had always 
been at a discount. It has already been noticed 
that in the age of the Satapatha Brahmana 
Mlechchha was regarded as the language of the 
Asuras. In the list of Sanskrit roots compiled 
by Panini, ‘Mlechchha is found, to have been 
accepted among words of the Unchchba oraban- The 
doned class’. 9 Katyayana, the commentator of Mleetohha 
Panini, in the course of his discourse on the 
utility of the study of grammar, seems to have 
followed Satapatha Brahmana with regard to 
.the Mlechchha tongue. to The great commenta- 
tor Pataiijali also has echoed him in saying that 
a Brahmana should never speak the Mlechchha 
tongue ;tt ^t from what he says in his Paspasa- 
hnika, .pne is led to imagine that even the Mlech- 
-chhas recited the Vedic mantras, however in- 
correctly, although strongly discouraged by the 
Aryans. Also in the commentary of the Mimansa- 
sfttra by Savara-svamin, mention is made of 
Mlechchha language. He says ‘the Mlechchhas 
use nJany words whicl^j. convey no meaning to 
the Aryans, e. g. Pika, nema, mata..^ tamarasa. 

These are some of the words used by the 
Mlechchhas conveying no sense to thern. Not to 
speak of words which can be explained according 
to the Vedas," Nirukta or grammar, even where 
words cannot be interpreted inf^he light of Aryan- 

^ - 
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\ 

speech, such meanings will have to he accepted 
as may be in vogue among the Mlechchhasj 
however vulgar they may be.’is 

In his translation of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, Eggeling has interpreted ‘Mlechchha’ as 
meaning ‘barbarian.is in Sanskrit* literature 
however, the synonym for ‘barbarian' is bar- 
bara, while the true meaning of Mlechchha 
is outcaste foreigners. From a simultaneous 
study of the Satapatha Brahmana, Manu 
Samhita, Mahabhashya and Savara’s commen- 
tary of. the Mimansa ' Sutra also, it will seem 
that ifi olden times the Mlechchha formed a dis- 
tinct race by itself and that outside the limits 
of Aryavarta there was a country known as 
the home of the Mlechchhas, Now tbp question 
is how to definitely localise this Mlechchha land. 
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It is saidin the Briliat ParasaraSamhita that 
Bruhmaaa, Kshatriya, Yais.va aud Sudra— 
are the four original castes. The remaining 
eastes have sprung in course of time from their 
intermarriage. The Allcchchha however arenot of 
mixed blood, being an independent race bv it- 
self.^'* On the authorit3- of the 5atapatha 
Brahmana it has been shown that the Mlechchhas 
were distinct from the .\r3*ans and were included 
among the Asuras.'*^ Hcncc, there is no discre- 
panc3' between this aathoritj and Parasar^. 

In the Vedic age the Asuras became separa- 
ted from the Aryans and having crossed 
the borders of India settled in Persia or Taraej. 
Gradually they'incrcased in strength and inSuence. 
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and it is now over five thousand years since they 
founded the kingdom of Assur or Assyria about 
two hundred miles to the North-west of Babylon 
and founded the capital of Assur on the banks 
of the Tigris.16 Their possessions extended 
from Asia Minor to' the Caucasus * mountain. 
In the Old Testament mention is made of a roy- 
al priest under the name of Melchi-dezek ( Gen. 
14. 17 ). From Caucasus he went over to Salem 
Qerusalem) and became 'king and priest of sti- 
prejtne El’. After his name ‘Melchi came to de- 
note ‘king’ and ‘high-priest’ in Syrian and Assy- 
rian languages .17 

It is too well known to b.e mentioned that in 
olden times territories were generally named 
after the peoples residing in them. In the 
Kiskindhyakanda ( 43th Chap. ) of thfRama- 
yana we are told that far off from India, in the 
north-west, there lived the Mlechchhas, theDara- 
das, the Yavanas, the Madras &c, and also 
there was a country named after the Mlechchhas. 
From the geographical account given in the 
epic we have reasons • to believe that this, 
Mlechchha "country was not far from the Mt, 
Caucasus. It is very likely that it was the 
priests of this place who were known in' ancient 
timeg as Melchi ( Sanski it Mlechchha )• It may 
seem superfluous to note that Assyrian high- 
priests were selected and appointed from here. 
From a study of» tfie Samhita portion of the 
Vedas also, we learn that a time was. when the 

16. Hall’s the Ancient History of .the Near East, 

{ ?rd.'ed. ) p. 193. 

IT, Rev. B. B. Edward’s Encyclopaadia of Religious 
Knowledge, p. 792. 
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bouuderies of Aryavarta extended upto the 
border of Babylon.ts The spite of Yedic Aryans 
dgainst these high-priests of Asuras, as indi- 
cated in the Satapatha Brahmana and later 
Sanshrit literature, was due to the defective way 
in whiclf the5’- pronounced Yedic mantras and 
hymns. From the Nirukta of Yaska we come to 
learn that at one time the people of Kamboja 
spoke Yedic Sanskrit. Even prior to that a 
degenerated form of Yedic Sanskrit was in use 
among the Mlechchhas^who were high-pri^sts of 
the Asuras. This is hinted in the Zend Avesta 
by Ahur Mazd or Asura Maya. In their zeal to 
spread their religion and extend their influence 
the Melchis or Mlechchha high-priests of Cau- 
casus crossed the Kailasa mountain and reached 
the hills of Kamardpa via Tibbet. 

The following account from Kalika Purana 
bears testimony to Mlechchha influence in 
Kamarflpa— 

‘Kamarupa was once recognised as the fore- 
jnost of the holy places. Whoever offered woi'ship, 
performed his ablutions or even drank water 
here, was after death promoted to' the rank of 
the attendants of Siva or the goddess Kama- 
khya. Thus the place came to be outside the 
jurisdiction of Yama ( God of death ) wh,o could 
not exercise his rights here. In his difficulty the 
God of death appealed to Brahma (the Greater), 
who "^ok him along to \^islii2U (the Protector). 
The llitter heard them and led them on to the 
^ presence of the great god Siva ( the Destroyer ). 
He pleaded for Yama and concluded his 

18. Vide . Hindi Visvakosha or Encyclopjcdia 
Indica, Vol. H. art, Aryavarta. 
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argument by saying that some way must be 
devised to re-establish“and make invincible the 
authority of Yama over Kamakhya as other- 
wise disorder would reign rampant here. Siva 
appreciated Vishnu’s argument, came down to 
Kamakhya with his retinue and * ordered 
goddess Ugratara and his own followers to 
drive all people out of Kamakhya. 

‘Accordingly at once commenced the work 
of expulsion. When all other people had been 
drivea out, Ugratara .ahd the Pramathas 
tried, to t'ease , the great sage Vasishtha out of 
Kamakhya. Highly incensed at this, he cursed 
the goddess in the following words — “Although 
I am a Muni, you seem to be disowning me 
and are trying to expell me from he*i:e. Take 
then this from me. From now you shdll be 
worshipped with all the Mothers according to 
non-Vedic ways of worship and let your 
followers who have been let loose in a drunken 
state befiting the Mlechchhas— be such for good 
and continue to live here as such. Now ^ven 
Lord Siva, who has thus 'most indiscreetly set 
you upon a person like myself well-versed in the 
Vedas and ‘practising religious austerity in all its 
rigour, shall have to reap the fruit of his 
action! Let him be a Mlechchha and live here de- 
corating his body with ashes and bones. And 
this Kamarupa itself shall be infested by Mlech- 
chhas till Vishnu kh^l appear here in person 
for its redemption”. With this dire curse the 
great sage left "the place, and at once all 
turned into Mlechchhas, Ugratara became Varna 
( i. &. "^ms worshipped according to non-Vedit 
ways), Siva adopted the Mlechchha way of life, 
Vedic rites and observances 'disappeared from 
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Kilmarupa and the four castes left the 
place’. 

• Althou.plj Kalik.'l Purann itself is not very 
old, the story quoted .above from it is not its 
own invention, but merely n reproduction of an 
ancient tr.Kiiiion. It was in the prehistoric 
period of the country, prob.ably in what is 
known as the Bromx that the Vc-dic 


Art-ans rose into promijK’ncc here Living defea- 
ted Fanis .and cclipsttl their inducnce. We 
have .'ilrc.idy spoken Crfi this question ani^ no 
repitiiion is nt-ede<i here. Prom the above 
account in the Kiild;.! rur.T;;n it would seem 
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lived in close tonch with the Aryans, but were 
themselves followers ol the Vedic faith. In course 
of time, however a strong line of demarcation 
was drawn up between the two communities, 
not onlj alienating the Assyrian’s sympathy 
with but turning him into a deadly 'enemy of 
all Vedic rites and observances. And then in 
consonance with the time-forces then . prevail- 
ing and in obedience to their eontrary tastes 
generated by indigenous causes, they took 
to \^orshipping quite a large number of . male 
and female deities similar to that of the Phoe- 
nician. And that branch of them which esta- 
blished itself in Kamariipa, introduced here the 
worship of many gods. This was opposed to 
the Aryan spirit, and hence it wasrjhat the 
Vedic BrShmanas condemned them so severely. 

As to the MIechchha family which was the first 
to rise into prominence in Kamarupa we have 
the following story in the Kalika-purana 

‘A MIechchha king named Naraka was born 
of the alliance between Varaha and Prithivi ; 
Janaka, king of Videha, « brought him upf At 
the age of ‘sixteen this Nataka came to . the 
city of Pragjyotisha which was then peopled 
by the uncivilised Kiratas addicted to meat and 
drinking. Ghataka was their chief. Naraka 
defeated him in a battle and drove the Kiratas 
away to the other side of the river Dikkara- 
vasini ( modern Pek/ong ), then established 
himself at Pragjyotisha, founded his capital and 
began to rule over the country. He brought 
over here many Brahmanas and people of 
other {ligh castes. He married Maya, daughter 
of the ruler of Vidarbha, and goon became a 
staunch devotee of the goddess KSmSkhya. 
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Unfortunately for him, however, he made 
friends with an Asura named Dana and at his 
instigation began to heap insults upon Brah- 
manasand their good men. One day he wenttoo 
far and prevented even the great sage Vasish- 
tha froih seeing the image of the goddess. 
Enraged at thi.s the sage cursed him thus— In 
no time goddess Kamulchya will disown you, 
and Krishna will put you to death. Naraha 
appointed an .Asura, Hayagriva by name, as his 
Comraandcr-in-Chicf .and Miirusnra as the 
protector of his state. Encouraged by the 
Asuras, he became vciy proud and haught\'aud 
ca.st to the wind.s all the principle.s of morality. 
Once he went so far ns to steal away from the 
territopitJs of Himrdaya lOOOO damsels. Incensed 
at this Srikrishna marched against him, and 
having killed nil his adherent Asuras put 
Naraka himself to death. And as his trophy 
the victor retitrued to his capital, Dvaraktl, with 
these IGOOO damsels, besides a large booty 
.consisting of one lac of elephants and a large 
amount of precious stones and other valuables. 
Before departing, however, he installed ' the 
deceased king Naraka’s son, Bhagadatta, on the 
throne of Prugjyotisha.’ ( Chap. 81 . ) 

It hasvilrcad3’- been observed, in narrating . 
the history of the Panis, that there ruled 
in KlamarApa more than tone king bearing 
the name of Naraka. incidents relating to 
these different persons, were in later times 
woven together by the author of Kalika- 
purana into the life tof one Naraka. The 
Naraka who flourished during the ''age 
of king Janaka of Mithila cannot evider^'^^,^ 
be ithe Naraka killed by Krishna and sticc’;^ ' ; , * 
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by his son Bhagadatta. One is Pani or 
PhcEnician, while the other is Melchidezek 
ora descendant of the Assyrian High-Priests. <• 
Raja Upendra Sinha of Raiii, Assam, passing 
for a lineal descendant of Narakasura, has 
written a history of his family in Assamese, 
under jthe title of ‘Raja-YafisSYali ( a genea* 
logical history of the royal dynasty ), in which 
we find the following account— 

‘There is a tradition thaf:— a Brahmana was 
bom as a .part incarnation of Varaha ( boar ) 
and as a result of a god’s boon a female 
child was born as a part incarnation of 
Prithivi ( earth ) at the house of a BrahmSna, 
Like the digits of the moon , ttq . child 
began to grow. The latter BrEhmana recMved 
the son of JagahnEtha-Dvija a devotee of 
Vishnu as the bridegroom of his daughter. The ; 
name of the bridegroom was Vishnudeva and 
that of the bride was Vishnumaya. When she 
became youthful, he visited her during her 
menstruatum. ' As a result she gave birth 
to a fierce child. Both of theni began to lament 
for the bv*fch of such a child and began' 
to weep saying, . ‘fbh ! what has befaUen 
to us !” When a voice from the heaven said, 
“Know him to be a : great man.. Owing to 
the guilt of his parents, the child', has been ■ 
bom at the time o^ Naraka so he should be. 
named Narakasura. Know him. to be an indomi- 
table King. His life will be put an end to by his 
father.” Narakesvara became King of Hama- 
rfipa/. There, were sixteen thousand femaleSc ' 
within his house. , One of his sons, was Bhaga- . 
datta. With the consent of all, .Krishna made 
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Althougli this story told by Upendra Sinha 
is not corroborated by any. ancient work now 
available, there can be no doubt that it was 
recorded on the authority of some very aneient 
traditional document. Varaha-ptirana says— 
‘Among the Brahmanas of Aijyava'rta, all . 
except Magadha and Mathura are known to 
have sprung from the Kanyakubja stock,. 
Mathura^is said to have sprung from the sweat . 
on the person of Varaha” 2 i,, Hence it will be 
seen that even the Puranas ^ of the Brahmanas 
admit of a pewBrahmanabeingjbornof Varaha., 
On the authority of the Old Testament, 
the. case of a High Priest and’ King named: ' 
Meichi-dezek or Melchi-sedek has already been 
noticed in these pages. The > writer c in the 
Encyclopsedia Britannica has referred to him as , 
‘King of Salem and priest of Supreme El 
(Eliyron).’22 He says further “El was regarded 
as equivalent to Baal.”23 And as to this Baal 
Baal and we are told, it is “the Primitive power of 
• Sll. nature which divides itself into the generative ^ 
and the conceptive or productive power’^24. 
Again, “The “Baal is the god of productive . 
element in its widest • sense .25 Thus from the; , 
discussions of western writers on this question 
it will seem that while ‘Baal was regarded; as 
‘,god of generative and El was regarded, as ‘god- 
dess of conceptive on productive power.’ El (Il5, 

21. “^f|5TV. 

■ 11” 

22 . Ency. Brit. ( 11 th ed. ) Vol. XVIII, p. 02. . 

23. (Sncy, Brit, { 11th ed. ) Voi, III. p. 88, ' 

24. Bev. B, B. Edwardes’ Keligious Bncyclopg^dia, p. 156. 

26, Ency. Brit, { lltked, )V6l, III, p, 88, 
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mentioned in the Vedas as a goddess) “may 
possibly be the same as the Babylonian goddess 
Hi or Bilat Ili^ qneen of gods. According to 
SSyana, she is the goddess presiding over ^ the 
Earth .”26 Melchi-sedek or Melchi-dezek was 
the first and chief votaiy of Baal and El or 
Ila.27 And this ElS or Ha seems to have subse- 

26. Balfour’s Cyclopredia of India, ( 3i-d ed, ) Vol, II, p. 146, 

27, In “Faiths of tho World”, by Kevd. James Gardner 
M, A, pp, 400-401, the following account is found of the order 
of Melchi-sedek or Melchidczek ; — * 

“Melohisedek — an order of priesthood mentioned by the 
Apostle Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as higher as well as 
more ancient than the order of the Aaronic priesthood under tho 
Mosaic economy, Melohisedek appears to have the only indvi- 
dual who faeldl, the office of high-priest by Divine appointment 
before the ..giving of the law. And in the statement of the 
apostle that Jesus Christ was ‘a priest for ever after the order 
of Melohisedek,’ may be perceived a beautiful propriety, far, 
unlike the Lcvitical priesthood, the sacred office was combined 
with regal authority in the case of Melohisedek, thus clearly 
pointings him out as a striking type of our High Priest, of whom 
it was prophesied by Zechariah, ‘He shall be a priest upon his 
throne’ ; aid besides, the priesthood of Melchisedek was more 
honourable, being instituted, previous to, and independent of, 
the Mosaic economy, and one to which, as we learn from the 
reasoning of the apostle in Heb, Yii, the Levitical priesthood was 
distinctly subordinate, for separated, as Melchisedek is declared 
to Iiave in point of descent from all around him, he is considered 
as receiving tithes from those who, though not yet born, Were 

represented by their progenitor Abraham And by his. 

connection with the order of Melohisedek* our High Priest was 
identified with an economy independent fff the temporary insti- 
tutions of Moses, and, accordingly, it is said, ‘He was made not 
after the law'of a carnal commandment, but after the power of 

an endless life’ We are brought to the comfortable and 

delightful conclusion, that we have an everlasting and nnehange- 
able High Priest, appointed of God as was Aaron but called after 

the order of Melohisodek - ... Melohisedekians “held 

Melchiiedek to be the power of God, and euperior.to Christ,'’ 
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quently been transformed into Kamakhya. The . 

' ceremony of Ambuvachi symbolises the mens- 
trual period of goddess Ila or Prithivi (eatth). 
Even now Kamakhya is supposed to pass 
through this' period on ' that occasion. Thus 
there remains but little doubt as tef the identihy 
of El and Kamakhya. ■ 

, It is not unlikely that the High-priests of the , 

Asuras or Assyrians were regarded as Mlechcl^as 
and Dvijas or Melchi-dezeks being born of god 
Mlcchoha- B,aal and goddess El or Ila.ss In the dim past 
dvija or some of them came over to Kamarxipa or its 

Mclchi-dezek. neighbourhood and spread their Melchi-religidn 
here ; and it must have been some one or other 
of these people who wrested- authority from 
the Naraka dynasty reigning at the time, and 
assuming the title of Naraka declaied him- 
self king of the Mlechchhas. The Yaraha and 
Prithivi from whom Upehdra Sinha (Raja of 
Rani), supposed to.be a descendant of Naraka- 
sura, has traced the descent of the primitive 
Brahmana, may be taken to have been Baal and 
El dr Ha respectively. ’<rhe worshipper*^ of these 
gods was known as Yishnu-vrata ( meaning 
Viahreudeva Melchi-sedek or high-priest of god ). His daugh- 
and ter Yisnu-maya was married to Yishnudeva 
Vishnumaya gQjy Qf Jaganuatha Dvija or Mejehi-dezakian. 
resemble priestly and the royal authority being both 

combined in h'xm, Narakasura cibtained supre- 
macy here. ^ In the' Yedic age it was mostly the 
Brahmanas who officiated as priests. Following 
this practice, the ancestors of NarakEsura 

23. It is, found also 'from the account left by . HcroddtiiB 
ihot Scythian priests hold themsaves fig sons of 'Ella or. the. 
goddest of Earth. 
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were known as iVHechchha-Dvijas (Mlecbcbha 
Brabmanas) or Melcbi-dezeks, Even after bis 
descr^ndants bad been bound withtbe ties of 
relation with many of the Kshatriya royal bou- 
ses of India and had assumed the Kshatriya’s 
distinctive title of ‘Varman’, they continued to 
pass as the Mleclicbha Brahmanas of this part 
of the country. Hence 'it will appear that it 
was for this reason that the Chinese Pilgrim 
Yuan Chuang who visited India in the 7th cen- 
tury A. D, was led to speak of Bhaskara Varman, 
although a lineal descendant of Narak^sura, 
as being a Brahmana prince.29 jt is also 
stated in the Kalika-puraca that Naraka the 
Mlechchha king discharged Brahminic func- 
tion.30 Evjeiiy historian of modem times is 
of opinioja that the Chinese pilgrim was wrong 
on this point. It will appear, however, from 
the Raja-vansavali of Upendra Sinha and the 
Kalikapurana that Yuan Chuang’s view can- 
not altogether be neglected. In the copper- 
plates granted by them the descendants of Asura 
Nafaka are found during many succeeding 
ages to have styled themselves as NSrakas^i 
orBhaumas or Mlechchhas. From the above 

,29. Vide Watters — On Yuan Chnanfr, Vol, II, p. I85-I86, 

30, Vide p. 4S-41 ol this book. * 

. 31. In the Atharro-Samhiti (12.4. 36) the kingdom of Naraka , 
is identified with the territories of Ynma,* which has led -Dr< 
Whitney to translate Naraka as ‘hell*. •Thirtrnth is. this land of 
Kimnrupa through which flowed the river Lanhitj’a was also 
known as ‘Yama’ and even the Ndgas who roamed in its woods 
called Yamavana received the epithet of Ydmya in the Puriinas, 
It is said in the Brahm.'wda-purdna ( published under the 
title of V;\yu-pun\«a, 69. 24 ); that the tract of land clo’se lo 
the western hills an^ extending from the Lauhitya to the 
Eastern Sea or LohitasAgara was called Yam.ayana. It is a ^^1^ 
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ge’neologital history of Upendra Sinha we do 
also come to learn that for three or four 
hundred years, ‘Mlech' had been changed by 
the people into ‘Mech’. This race dr commu- 
nity. has ' been living in Kamardpafor about 
five thousand years. <• 

The word ‘Mlechchha’ seems to have no 
longer been obnoxious in Kamarfipa after the 
Allechchhas had established their supremacy 
here. This is clear from the faet that the kings 
of the Naraka dynasty allowed themselves to be 
styled « ‘Mlechchhadhinatha’ in the copper- ' 
plate, inscriptions bf their times along ■ with 
‘Naraka’ or ‘Bhanma’, The word ‘Mlechchha’ 
is now generally found to stink, just as much as 
the word ‘Padri’ does, in modern ti'mes, in the 
nostrils of bigoted Brahmins. In the vedic age 
it must have been much mord opprobrious. In 
Kamarupa, however, Mlechchha came to be a .. 
term of respect. 

It has been previously noticed that in ancient 
Assyria, Melchi-dezek was both the King and 
the High Priest. In the 'same way, as found on 
many occasions, the Mlechchha kings of Kam- 
rupa also- officiated as high priests. This 
custom seems to have come down even to the 
days of Raja Visva Sinha of. the Mech 
family, , who, founded the rdyM house of Koch.^ 

known fact now that the Lauhitya ia .no other than the modern. 
Brahmaputra, to the south-west of which are situated the Giro 
hills. Geologists have ascertained that the, low land lying 
south of- these, hills and comprised within the district of Slymon- 
sing was mostly under -water. It was this sen which- washed 
tile fgot of the Garo hills that was the Lobita-sigata ( Bed sea ) : 
of the Ramiyana, and was said in the Menu SamhitA to form , 
th'eeastem'bormdary of AryAvarta, ' - , 
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Bihar. It was durini? the reign of his son 
NaranarEyana that a revival of Brahma- 
nici^l supreinac}?- took place to the gradual 
abolition of this time-honoured custom, Both 
he and his brother Sukladhvaja were untiring 
in their devotion to the Brahma- nas whom 
they had brought over from Mithila and Gauda 
and established here ; this resulted in increasing 
the powers of the Brahmanas and in decrea- 
sing the. supremacy of the privileged classes. 
Thus even those wild had long enjoyed 
the right and privilege of .discharging the 
priestly functions in the temples of the 
goddesses Kamakhya and Kamatesvari or 
Kamada of Goswanimari, were deprived 
of this privilege which was transferred to 
the Brahmanas. Nay,- they were even barred 
for ever from entering the precints of the places 
of worship. The Brahmanas whom they them- 
selves had established and patronised were 
too shrewd for them and gave them to under- 
stand that serious evil would befall them even 
if thej' would visit the places of worship. Since 
then, under this superstitious threat the royal 
house of Koch Bihar, has always abstained 
from entering the temples of Kamakhya 
and Goswarfimari. 

The manners and customs, rj,tes and obser- 
vances of the primitive Phoenicians and Assy-- 
rians were identical in many respects. The 
chief deities of the Phoenician pantheon are 
found also to have been accorded important 
, places in the Assyrian pantheon. It is a mgtte?: 
of no small surprise and curiosity that in 
KSmardpa or A’ssam the Koch descendants of 
the Panis as well as the Mech descendants of the 
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MlecHchhas are found to observe, from times 
immemorial, those verj articles ; Of faith and 
manners and customs which these two peoples 
are found to have observed thousands of years 
back, in Asia Minor. This fact has led many to 
regard these two different races, the Koch and 
the Mech, as originally same. In the Yogini- 
tantra both of them have been spoken of as a 
Kuvacha and Mlechchha. Although their manners 
and customs have been considerably modified 
and reformed by the inhuence of the Vedic . Brah- 
manas Svho settled among them, yet even quite 
recently brabmacbarya, the life of abstinence 
and austerities was an unknown thing to them, 
as well as the purity of the matrimonial bed., 
The widow’s fast as well as the oth&r -austerities 
practised by her , were undreamt of' among 
them. This is endorsed even by the RajavaSsE-^ 
vali of Upendra Sinha of the Naraka dynasty as 
well as the Raj avafisa vali compiled under the 
auspicies of Maharaja Harendranarayana of 
Koch-Bihar.s2 . Also in the Padmapurana we 
have the following : — ' 

'‘First, the Kuvach (or Koch) and then the 
Mlechchha (or Mech)— both are of base origin. 
They speak tfie- pisdcba ( devil’s ) ton^e 
and are ignorant of all purity in fnanners and 
customs. They have no idea of cleanliness in 
mind and body, of meditation, and of offering 
water to, the gods and manes of departed 
ancestors. No food is forbidden to them, neither : 
the cow nor the Brahmana is respected by . 

ft' ■' ■ > ’ ' ' ‘ , 

• 32. Vide Ms of -ABsam Government Oofieotion', no. 4 (Qanbati), , 
leaf 27band no.2{ Darrang )leaf 8b, • 
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them, and their kings, ministers and priests are 
all given to drinldng.”33 

It is but natural that the Yedic Br« lunar? 
should look down uiJon all people who observed 
rites and ceremonies that were detestable in 
their eyes. xBcnce the very word Mlcchchha in 
their vocabulary came to connote all that is 
impure and unhol3’, unclean and dirty and so 
not onl}’ those who first a-^quired 1 
also those races wlio intenuingled witu 
during their supremaev in Eastren India or 
adopted manners and customs eon le.r.ncd ' > 
theArv'ans, were giv . ; , 

“Micchciiha*’ in the Pnranus In v.'. . 
pages an attempt will be made tu s.. 
descendants of the Mlcchchiia NaraKda -i 
spread “and established rheir infl'-.e •' .• 

India. 
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The Rise of the MIechchha Dynasty. 

Naturally uota little flutter and surprise ma}* 
have been caused by our assertion in the prece- 
ding pages that the descendants of High-priests 
of Assyria crossed the Mount Caucasus, their 
western-most frontier, and marched eastward 
till they conquered and established their supre- 
macy in Eastern India. The soundness of such 
an assertion is likelj' to be called in qxiestion by 
many. The fact however^is as clear as anything 
ancT mu^t not be laughed at. If from their home 
in 'Kamboj at the foot of Indian Caucasus 
the Hindus could establish the Kingdom of 
Kamboj or Cambodia on the shores of the 
distant Pacific Ocean, which is , now an 
admitted fact_, what is there to make one disbe-, 
lieve that a branch of the High-Priests of the 
Assyrian Empire came out from the far-ofif shores 
of Assyria and established their religion and 
influence in this holy land of Kamarupa ? Physical 
barriers never succeed in resisting the onward 
march of a powerful and^ resolute nation; Then 
to the inhabitants of this part of the country' 
‘ADechchha’ is not a term of reproach as it 
was to the Vedic Brahmaaas. This is clearl}' 
borne out by the fact that the rulers ol 
KSmarupa, of the IMlechchha blood, felt no scru- 
ples if they did npt take actual pride, in styling 
themselves ‘Mleolichha Kings’ in the copper 
plates issued by them. Although at the hands of 
the authors of the Mahabharata and the Pura- 
nas the MIechchha rulers of KSmariipa tracing 
thpir, descent from the .^sura dynasty, hare 
fared no better than the Asuras at the hands of 
the Aryan authors of the Vedas and Puranas, 
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Ihcir nrowcs}; anii prnsjiorily {•cnsUl not; be 
iyiiori-.l, biu lutvo been ct>nstanly referred to In’ 
these nntboi s. 

AiKH’dotcs <»! the Aih (’bob’na-ebief i!h;ig;u1atta, 
son of Xrtr.’fkds'nr;! mu] son-tti-law of king 
Dnryodhuiia no’ t<j Ive bunul not only in the 
inseri|*>tiun< <if Kitnnirupa o! fiifTeroni ages, bnl 
also in t]jv Ma'nr«b))iiralT{ mul tin: i’utTinas of 
tiu* Aryans. Avreorilin;; lo i,])e MahAbbiirata, 
Kriliiiapuran.-'i and Vogini-tantra Lord JCrisna 
kibed Xarakasura and itist.-died Ids .son }?haga- 
d.'UUi on *bi!.‘ thurne <ij i’ranivotfsha. We 
find iji ti;e Sabiiaiearva. of the first, work thni 
Arjnna landed on tlie Sfiknladvipa and 
after a bard fight di-feaied ail the princes 
there. .T'ficn wish these defeated priiu'c.s as 
ids jiMics. Ik- attaeia-d IVnag.adatta, tlio king 
of Prftgiyolssha. Inii snel witli a strong 
resis'tasics'. Pdia.gadattn was not only a great 
w.’UTior ifmiself i)nt w-as baeked by a Jfirge 
nnntbcr tif warriors troni Kirata, China and the 
Si*a-eoa.st,‘-.. .Aficr eiglit days of eonsUint fight- 
ing, L'lingadatta notired th:it Arjnna w’ns tired, 
,an<i said to him psaipitionsly, ‘'You arc the son 
of my <lcar friend Indra, and 1 am ^also much 
pleased witii the manner in which you have 
eoiKluctet] war against me. So I will agree 
to w’hntcver you may demand of me.” 
Bhagadatta linving thus surrendered and p.iid 
tribtite, Arjuna left his coftntfy wdth' an invita- 
tion to him to attend tlie Rajasfo’a Sacrifice 
to be performed by YudhisUiira.'>* 
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THis account from the Mahabharata leaves 
no doubt that Bhagadatta was a very powerful 
warrior ruling over an extensive territory from 
China to the Sea-shores. Even' a hero of unmat-' 
ched skill like Arjuna could not think of attacking 
him before he had secured the co-operation of all 
the princes of the Sakaladvipa or Scythia. Btlfc 
even this combination was of no avail. The battle 
raged furiously for e^ht consecutive days when 
signs of exhaustion were noticed not in Bhaga- 
datta but in his opponent, dt was only his, o^ 
pity . and' admiration for the powerful so m 
of his friend that led Bhagadatta to yield to . 
him. He had never been defeated by Aijuna, ; 
the glories of Bhagadatta . will. : call forth 
greater admiration if we- but remelaber. that 
this account of the fight is given by the 
Mahabharata itself— which , is marked for 
its advocacy of the Pandava cause. We 
also learn from the above account that the 
Sakalad-vipa was not far from China j for if 
not close to one another creating a feeling of 
jealousy and rivalry, why should the prihces of 
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that place go out against Bhagadatta on the 
side of Aijuna ? On the occasion of the RSjashya 
Sacrifice at Hastinapura Bhagadatta arrived 
tliere with a retinue of Yavanas and presented 
Emperor Yudhishthira with excellent horses, 
utensils >niade- of precious stones and 
ivoryhilts of swords.^s Just as Aijuna marched 
north-ward defeating and bringing under sub- 
jugation all who stood against him till he 
turned north-eastward and met with Bhaga- 
datta, so also his elder brother Bhima marched 
victoriously eastward till he reached. Lauhitya, 
defeated all the Mlechchha princes ruling along 
the Sea-coasts, and received as tribute from 
them, heaps of gold and silver, pearls and 
precious ^ones, sandal and other perfumes.ss 

From the accounts left of the vast conquests 
made by Aijuna and Bhima it will appear that 
Bhagadatta although generally recognised as 
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the ruler of • Pragjyotisha, had his capital 
established on the summits of the Himalayas. 
To this probably may have been due the 
epithet of fSailalaya’ ( having his home on the 
mountain ) given to him in some places of the 
Mahabharata.37 It is said in the Brahmanda- 
purana that the king Bhagadatta ruled as 
far, as Kailasa or /Western Tibbet.^s Quite a , 
large number of Mlechchha-chiefs are found to 
have ruled in that age as tributary princes to 
him, over Lauhitya ( or the^country drained by 
the Brahmaputra ),and Sylhet, Cachar, Chitta- 
gong and the neighbourhood. It is found 
in the Udyogaparva of the Mahabharata 
that in the Great Kurukshetra war he sided 
with Durjyodhana with a whole akslmuhim'^ of 
Chinese, and Kirata soldiers of golden comple- 
xion, and gave many proofs of his uncommon 
valour and prowess. After Dronacharya had 
been appointed commander-in-chief oftheKam 
Bhaga'iatta’s rava army, a terrible encounter once took place 
prowess. between Bhagadatta and Bhima, in the coui'se 
of which the lattei*, by virtue of his special skill 
in the art of Anjalika, madb himself invisible . 
inside the elephant his opponent , was riding, 
and- began to give the poor ci'cature no end of 
troubles. His friends however, thought that 
he had been killed, and furiously, fell upon 
Bhagadatta. But .he proved a match for them 

0. C • 

37. . i ■’ - 

( q-.u® ) 

88. Vide Bralininnf^pnrri??n. . . , , 

* bon&iSting of 109,350 foot, 0.5, 610 liorse, 21,870 Cliafiot 
.ind 21,870 elephants, , ’ 

• 39, Mahubharntn, TJdjogapnrvn, 
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all. Then came in Yndhislitliira, Siltyaki and 
Abhimanjm, biit thc\’ also faced no better. 

Quite an appalling number of soldiers lay down, 
dead' and dying, on the ground, killed and mor- 
tally wounded by Bliagadntta or smashed by 
the w'cight of his elephant. At this plight of 
the Piindava army,’ Aijuna rushed forward to 
meet the victor. He himself was also attacked 
simultancouslr from the right and the left by 
Dur 3 ’odhana and Kama. Thej', however, cotdd Bhnrj6dfctv«s 
not long stand ag.aiust him but fled av:a.y to 'icath; 
save their lives when Arjuna fell furiously 
upon Bhagadatta. Finding himself unable long 
to withstand the shock of his adversary’s 
attack, the latter discharged at him the irresis- 
tible Vaish»ava weaiion. Aijuna’s life was 
threatened, and so Krishna advanced before him 
and received the shock of the weapon tipon his 
own breast. At length Bhagadatta was killed 
by the joint efforts of Arjuna and Krishna.^® 


*40, Whsn Krishna rcooived ^hc V.^ialiHavn weapon upon hia 
^rcast, Arjuna addressed liin in thcac words, “You promised that 
you Would only driro my chariot and never fight yourself., How is 
it that you have broken that promise now ? When I am alive 
and present, you should not have thus fought youreelf.” Krishna 
said in reply, “Vishnu has assumed ( lit. divided Himself into ) 
four different forms for doing good to and protecting honest men. 
The fourth of these forms rises after a thousaud years’ sleep and 
confers boons on those who seek boons at his hands. On one 
such occasion Prithivl begged of him the following boon — “Bo 
pleased, 0 N£lriiya?m, to grant thc-Vnisnava weapon to my son 
Naraka ' that , he may not bo subject to death at tho bands of the 
gods and demons,” The boon was granted and at Narkka’s death 
the weapon has passed into tho hands of Bhagadatta. It is, so 
ordained that none in the three worlds can withstand its shock. 
So, to save you from immodiato death, I received it on my 
breast,” ( Dronaparva, Chap. 28 ), Whatever may be the 

.18 
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Although a Mlcchchhfl, tlie MahilbhErata has 
not been niggardly in his praises—in describing 
him aa pious and devoted to the Kshatriya creed. 
This leads one to suspect that he might have 
had greater regard for the Vcdic faith of the 
Aryans than for the Mlechchhaism of , his 
fathers. . > . , 

From a study of RSjvansavali by RSjS Upen- 
dra: Sinha we come to learn that inspired by 
King Dnryodhana, his father-in-law Bhagadatta 
invited BrShmanas of the five Gotras ( Stock ) 
viz.', Kahyapa, SSn4ilya, Bharadvaja,Upamanyu 
and ParSsara. It cost five lacs, of rupees.^ It 
is very difficult, however, to find out, with any 
exactitude, the age of Bhagadatta or the time 
when at his invitation the Vedick Brahmanas 
came, down to settle in KSmarfipa. According 
to the MahabhStrata, the PurSnas and the 
Tantras as well as the copper-plate grants 
made by the Kings of the Bhagadatta line, he 
was a contemporary of the Kuru-PSndavas. 
And according to a copper-plate inscription of 
Maharaja BhSskara Varman of the same line 
we find thkt he was 11th iii descent fromPushya 
Varman who flourished 3000 years after Bhaga- 
datta.is , From the account left by the Chinese 
pilgpim Yuan-Chuang^3 as well as subsequent 
Chinese accounts -it would seem that BhSskara 

" ' , a 

inBaniDg of thio esplanntioD, it ifl oloar from this thutArjoBa 
alone cbold not overpower Bhagadatta, Kriobm also was to eome 
orient rosponslblo for his death. And thisaddHanotherteati- 
mony to the nncommon prowess of Bhagadatta, , 

(i -. dl.' Assam Govt. .Collection, GanhStl, No, 4 
ESja.vams6vftlf, 260 - 265 , 

‘ 42. . Bpigraphia Indtca, Vol. Xli p. 73. . 

’ 48, "^atter’a on. Yuan, Ohnang, Vol. II, p, 191-198, 
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Varman ruled over KSuianlpa from about 620 
A. D. to 650 A.D. aud he was 12th in descent 
from Pushya Varman. Now, therefore, taking 
thr<?e generations as making up a century we 
find about 27o A. D. as the age of Pushya Var- 
man aud if Bhagadatta is taken to have flouri- 
shed 3000 years before him, we get 2725 B. C. or 
thereabouts as his age. From the astronomical 
account of the time of Bhishma’s death, as given 
in the Mahiibharata, it has recently been proved 
by a competent person that it took place in 

2829 B. If this is correct, we find a differ- 

0 

ence of about hundred years between the 
accession of Pushya Varman and the death 
of Bhisma.* Considering' the enormous lapse 
of time, .tWs difference is certainly negligible. 


4i. Sf-hity?. Parisad Pntrikt,, Vol. XXni, p. 16§. 



..CHAPTER II 

History of the Mfechchha dynasty. 

( A. Di 3rd Century— 12tli Century. ) 

In the previous chapter' \ye have discussed 
the, date of Bhagadatta who died fighting in the 
battle of Kurukshetra. But there is . much 
diffe'reuce among scholars about the date of the 
gre'at battle of Kurukshetra and of Kuru-Pan^a.- 
•vas.i It has been mentioned ' before that 
some scholars have tried to show, by astro- 
nomical calculations, that Bhishma died in 2829 
B. C. On the other hand some have maintained 
from Pauranic chtonology that the Great battle 
' of Kurukshetra took place about .1424 B; C." 
Under the circumstance there, is a difference 
of 1400 years in round numbers. . So instead 
of trying, to come to any conclusion from two 
such, extreme cases, it would -be safer to tread 

' ^ '9 

on firmer ground. . < 

I 

1. Accordiug to Aryabhata and Varahamihira .the - Kali- 
Yuga commenced in 3102 B.C. According to Aryabliaia after 
662 Ka*ii era i.c’. in 2440 B.C* and according to Varabamihira and 
Kalhana, the author of RSjatarajjgini, after 653 Kali era i.e, in 
2149 B. O', the great ba'ttle of Kurukshetra took place. On the 
other hand from an Inscription of Pulakcw, emperor of the, 
Deccan (634 A. D.) the commencement of the Kali ora and the 
battle of Kuruki'etra appears to be contemporaneous. Again it 
is stated in the copperplate insoriptions of Bhaskara Varma that 
•Bhagadatta had reigned 3000, years before Pushyavarmd the. 
12tli aifcestor of Bhdskara Varma. • 

■ : 2. K. P. Jaiswal’s Pauranio Chronicles and' Kali Yuga. 

J. y.ol..Ill.p.260, , ■ C i,‘, ! 
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It is stated ill the Kidhanjmr grant oi Bhas- 
kara Vanuan that Bhagadatta was the sou of 
king Naraka and Bhngaclatlaks sou was Vajra- 
datta. ‘When 3000 years had passed after Vajra- 
datta.Pushya Vanuan was boru in this dynasty. 
Puslu'a Vanuan’s son was Sanuidra Varmau 
who v,*as likened to the .oth ocean, in whose 
kingdom the weak were not oppressed by 
the strong, who shone like a, jewel and who 
was quick in accepting a duel. Datta-Devi 
was the name of his? queen, she gave birth to 
Bala V.arman whose strength ( Bnhi *) and- ar- 
mour (Vaniia) were never separated and whose 
soldiers were alwaj’s forward against his 
enemies’. It is known from the inscriptions of 
Samuditi &upta that the name of his queen, too, 
was Datta-Dcvlj^ and that he defeated king 
Bqla Varmau. It appear.s from this that Sauiu- 
tlra Gupta and Samudra Varma manded in 
the same family. If so, Samudra Gupta was 
compelled, inspite of this relation, to fight with 
,BaIa Varman according to the rules of Asva- 
• medha Sacrifice which took place in 350-380 
A. D. So it ma\' be admitted that he lived 
about this time. Perhaps this invasion of 
Samudra Gupta limited the power of the kings 
ol Kamauupa for a time. * 

It is also written in the Histoiy of Burma 
that a king named “Samuda” reigned in Upper 
Burma. 2 Mr. ( now Si? ) feait has written, 
'‘The Indian king Samuda who according to 
Forlong,’ was ruling in Upper Burma iu 105 
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3. Flecl’a Ineoriplionum Indicaruin, Vol, HI. p. 21, 

4. Do, p. 12. 

5. Phyro, History of Burma, p. S, , 
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A. D. must have preceeded thither through 
Assam, and so , must tl^c Hindus who led 'jTcham- 
pas or Shans in their conquest of the mouths 
of the Mekong iu.2S0 A. D.”6. 

It appears to me that this Samuda must be 
our Sarnudra Varman. As Samudra Gupta 
became the paramount sovereign in Northern 
India so Samudra Varman had been a para- 
mount sovereign from ' the river Karatoya, to 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘ 

Th.en the account of tlqs dynasty is given in 
the copper-plate as follows,— 

, “His ( Bala Varman’s, ) sou born of ( queen) 
Katnavatl was the king named KalySna Varman, 
who was not the abode of even very small faults. 
(V.IO.) From him, (queen) Gandharva'^'atr begot 
a son Ganapati (by name) who was incessantly- 
raining gifts as (the god) Ganapati (rains) icHpr, 
who was endowed, with innumerable qualities, 
for the , extermination of strife (as Ganapati) 
is born to destroy the Kali age. (V. 11) 

‘His queen Yajnavati brought forth a son. 
MaheudraVarman, as thfc sacrificial fire (pro- 
duces) fire, who was the repository of all sacri- 
ficial rites ( like fire ). (V. 12.) 

‘From him who mastered his self, SuvratS 
generated a son NarSyana Varman fonthe stabi- 
lity (of the rule) of world, who like Janaka 
(or his father) wa^ well-versed in the principles 
of the Philosophy bf the (supreme) Self. (V. 13.) 

, ‘From him, De vavati, like Prakriti from Puru- 
;sha, bore Mahabhfita Varman, the sixth Mabd^ 
bbuta (element) as it were, for the steady succes- 
sion of (all) the properties. (V. 14.) , ; 

G, History of Assam, p.. 8- 9. 
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‘His son fyas Chandramuklia, wlio was charm- 
ing by (possessing) all the arts as the moon 
( by the digits), whom VijhSnavati brought 
forth, as the sky did ( the moon ), a dispeller 
of (all) gloom (as the moon dispels the 
darkness. ) (V. 15.) 

‘Thereafter (queen) Bhogavati of (good enjoy- 
ment) became the cause, (of birth) of Sthita- 
Varman, the supporter of the world, who had 
innumerable (sources of) enjoyment, ( just as ) 
Bhogavati (the city of the snakes of the nether 
regions) is (the source") of prosperity pf the chief 
of the snakes, the supporter of the earth, who 
has a myriad of hoods. (V.16.) 

‘From that king of unfathomable nature, of 
innumerable gems, and the spouse of the ( god- 
dess)<»Lakshmi, was born Sri-Mriganka, who 
had no blemish, just as the moon, free from 
spots is born from the milky ocean, whose 
substance is unfathomable, whose pearls cannot 
be counted, and from which Lakshmi was pro- 
duced. (V. 17.) 

‘His ( Sthita Varman’s ) son king Susthita- 
Varman was borS ofNayanadevi,' who held the 
kingdom in his own hand, and was renowned 
as Sri-Mriganka. (V. 18.) 

‘By whom was given a'way to supplicants as _ 
if it were (a dod of) earth, that shining Lakshmi 
(i.e. wealth) whom (god) Hari like a miser bears 
with joy in his bosom. ” ^Y. 19.)7 

It may be safely inferred from the account, 
given above, of the ancestors of BhEskara 
Yarman that- there was no paucity of learned, 
brave and powerful kings in this dynast'^ - 

7. Epigraph*i«i Indies, Vo], XII. p. 76-77. 
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To tbcKaglnivnnsaof Kaiiclas^atTierc isn refer- 
ence to Raghu's conquering Pragjyotislm, and it 
is also stated that the king of Prngjyotisha was 
present in tlie meeting of princes for the choice of 
hridegrooin by Indunmti. Any one perusing 
these accounts w'ould be led to infer that in the 
estimation of Kaliditsa the Icing of Pragjyotisha 
was one of the most powerful princes and a 
match for nian3' of them. It is stated in Kalhn- 
na’s Rujatarangirn that king Meghavuhana 
wished to marrj’ the daughter of the king of 
Pragjyotisha (Circa 440 A. D,). 

King Yasodliarman of Mslava conquered 
' ■ Kumarfipa about 534- A. D. when he was 

inrsBion o£ Opposed bj’’ Maharaja Chandramukha Varman. 
YnEodharraan After the subjugation of various covntries by 
Yasodharmau, the power of the Guptas became 
crippled to a certain extent. At this time the 
Maukharis became powerful and we're 
trj’ing to lord it over the Guptas. The 
Emperor Harsha Gupta gave his sister in 
marriage to the Mankhari king and tided over 
the misfortune for a time, but Maukhari 
king Jsana Ydrman had all along cast a covet- 
ous eye upon the Gupta Empire. To' checkmate 
the Maukharis and to save his own empire from 
Kftmnrflpa Dlimodara Gupta, the great grandson of 

Conquired by HarshaGupta contracted a matrimonial alliance 
Mfthaacna with Aditya Yardliana, the new king of Sthaavi- 
Gnpta svara bestowing im mgrripgc his sister Maha- 
sena Gupta. Owing to that alliance the Gupta 
‘ Emperor MahSseua Gupta could with their help 
conquer up to Kamarhpa. At this time Susthita . 

. \Varman8 (son of Sthita Varman and grandson 

,8. Dr. Fleet mistook this Snsthila Varman with .Saathita 
Varman of the Maukhari' Dynasty. 
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of Chandramtikha Vartnan) king of Ptagjyoti- 
sha was defeated by Mahasena Gupta. 

It is stated in the Aphsad inscription of 
Adityasena that, "The mighty fame of Mahasena 
Gupta marked with honour of victory in war 
over the illustrious Susthita Yarma, (and) 
(white) as a full-blown jasmine flower or water- 
lily, or as a pure necklace of pearls pounded into 
little bits (?) is still constantly sung on the 
banks pf (the river) Lohitya.’’^ 

In the 7th chapter of Baca’s Harsha- 
charita a slightly variant reading substitutes 
Susthira-varman for Susthita-varman. It has 
been described in the Harshacharita that at 
that time Prabhakara-vardhana, the son of 
Aditya-vai!^hana, defeated in the north the 
H^nasjliving in Gandhara and on the Hima- 
layas and that in the west he conquered Sindh 
and then defeated the ruler of Gurjara and 
Malava. Then the Maukhari dynasty was , 
powerful in western Magadha. For this reason 
Prabhakara could not extend his territories in 
the east. He allied himself, with the ruler of 
’ Kanauj by marrying his only daughter Rajya- 
to the Maukhari king Graha-varman. 
Immediately on receipt of the news of Prabha- 
kara- vardhana’s ■ death, the Mslava king^Deva 
Gupta, the son of, Mahasena Gupta, killed 
Graha-varman and took Rajyasri a captive 
with a view to recover his’ pa'temal kingdom. 
Before this happened, Prabhakara-vardhana ’s 
eldest son, Rajya-vardhana (the elder brother 
■ of emperor Harsha-vardhana ), had marched 

■1 • ' : 

' 9. Fleet’s InEcriptionum Indicarum, Vol. IIli p, li6i ; 
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against' tie Hunas at his father’s behest. As 
soon as he received the news of his father’s 
death, he hastened to the capital and ascended 
the throne of his father. Veiy soon after this, 
he got information that his brother-in- 
law was killed and that his sister -was a 
prisoner and immediately he came ;to 
-Magadha where he , inflicted a defeat on 
Deva Gupta. Narendra Gupta, the king , of 
Gauda and a relative of Deva Gupta, invited 
Rajya-vardhana to his camp and treacherously 
■ made away with him in secret. . Sasankadeva, 
the king of Karnasuvarna was also implicated 
in this act of Assassination. • Hearing of the 
tragic death of his elder brother Harshavar- 
dhana lost no time' to march towards -the east 
with a large army. On the way the arffbassa. 
dor of the king of Kamarfipa waited upon 
him with presents and informed him that 
his master had a voyir from his early life that 
he would never bow his head to any one but the 
God Siva. There were three ways to the ful-^ 
filment of i^ viz (1) the cTonquest of the^ whole 
earth, (2) death, (3) alliance with a hero like king ^ 
Harsha. He was therefore' desirous of making 
friends with him. Harsha gladly accepted 
the ptesehts sent by the ruler of ^ataarupa.. 
From that day forward the two were united 
in bonds of friendship. It is inferred from what 
the ambassador ' fr6'm Kamarupa had said 
that the rulers of Gauda, and Karnasuvarna 
were deadly; enemies of the king of Kamarflpa. 

It is needless to ^ say that when Harshadeva in- 
vaded Gauda from the west, BhEskara Yarman 
helped him from the east. The ruler of Gauda 
■^as defeated and killed by Harsha. At this time 
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Sasafikadcva took shelter in the hilly regions of 
southern Radha and thereby managed to save 
his life. Then llarshn-vardhana conquered the 
vholc of Aryilvarta and in order to facilitate 
the ivork of administration removed his capital 
to Kanauj. From the accounts of the Chinese 
traveller Yuan-Chuang v.'c learn that just as 
Harsha-vardhana had assumed the title of 
Kumura Siladitya on his accession to the 
throne of his brother, so also the king of 
KSmarupa, who us^nded the throne , after 
bis elder brother Supratishthita . Varman, 
came to be known as KumSra Bhaskara 
Yannan. While Harsha was busily engaged in 
the conquest of Rorthera India and the 
removal o! his capital to Kanauj, Sas5ukadeva 
availed, himself of this opportunity and took up 
aims against him collecting a vast army from 
Southern Rildha, Orissn and Kalinga. At this 
..lineSasunka took special care to destroy 
theancicnl artistic works of the Buddhists. 
,Froai a perusal of the accounts of the 
Chbest- pilgrim it sAms that king Sasafika 
* had invaded Patalipuirn, the capital of 
Magadlia and Bouh Gaya the chief centre of 
Buddhism and that the Ylagadha king hc.d 
sustained*:! defeat at his hands. OJxrvri^ 
I’cv.-oald never have ventured to destroy the 
Prkdpal object of Buddhist 'worship. Bejona 
Magadha lay the doniiSioQ of the powernd 
Harsha*. Hence, though Sa^anka 
with success in his invasion 
did not dare to lay his hand on 
other Buddhistic holy ^ Pisces 
%adha. E^ut there is no 
, laud from Hagadha to 
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nay, to Kalifiga, came to; be under bis 'sway 
for some time. 

Hearing of the atrocities committed by 
SasSfika, Harshadeva marched to inflict on the 
ruler of Karnasuvarha the punishment he 
desenred. Long and san^inary battles were 
fought between Harsh a and SasSnka in Maga- 
dha, Gauda and Karnasuvarna. At this time 
Bhaskara Varman, the king of Kamariipa 
rendered a good deal of help to his dear friend 
Harsha-vardhana. But for^his assistance, it is , 
doubtful whether Harsha could have vanquished 
Sasanka. After his defeat, Sasanka was compelled : 
to take refuge in the inaccessible hilly tracts of 
Mayiirbhanj.io After this Harshavardhana be- 
came Emperor having conquered thtS whole of 
^ryavarta. Kanauj became the ' capital of his 
empire. In order to ensure good govermeht in , 
Eastern India and to guard the, conquered pro- 
vincss against a fresh attack by SasSnka,' Wes- 
tern Magadha was placed under the rule of* 
Purnavarma, Eastern Magadha of Madhava . 
Gupta an intimate friend of Harshadeva and 
the third son of Mahasena Gupta, and Gauda and ^ 
Karnasuvarna (Radha) of ' Bhaskara Varman. 
That Bhaskara Varman ruled Karnasuvarna 
for some time has been proved by tjie copper- 
plate inscriptions found in the village of Nidhan- 
put in Sylhet that^^has been cited above. 

The very first sentence of this copper-plate- 
grant runs as follows : — 

“Hail from the camp located at Karna* 
suvarna with the appropriate epithet of 
victoiy owing to possession of splendid ships, 

10, Maynrbhanj ArchtEoIogioal Survey Beporte, Vol, I< p. IxW- 
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elephants, horses and foot‘Sokliers.”H It is 
not known how long Bhuskarn Varmnn was in 
Kar/;a Suva ran. Btit the aforesaid copper- 
plate bears testimony to the fact that during 
liis slay there he made grants of several villages 
to the Brahmans of the locality. It is certain 
that many learned Brrihmins and a number of 
KSj’nsthas skilled in conductiTig the affairs of 
the state went to Kilmarupa with him. 

Bhiiskara Varman was a hero of wonderful 
military genius. He was no less noted as a 
patron of learning and n friend of the learned. 
He kept himself well-informed of tlic Icariicd 
men living in other countries. When Yuan 
Cbunng the Chinese pilgrim had heen residing 
at KSjauda ( about 037 A. D. ) Bhiiskara 
Vantiaa c-amc to knov.* of him and invited 
him to his court. In the records of bis travels 
we have got the following 

“Bhiiskara-varman, styled Kumara, the king 
ofKamarfjpa had heard of him and longed 
to see him. So he sent messengers to Nalanda 
to invite and urge the pilgrim to pay him a 
visit. Yuan Chuang at first declined and 
pleaded his duty to China ; but his. old Bud- 
dhist teacher Silabliadra convinced ‘him that it 
was also his duty to go to Kainarupa on the 
invitation of its king who was not a Buddhist. 
The pilgrim at length 3 dcldciii, travelled to that 
country and was received by the king with 
great honour.”!^ 

l” Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XU. p. 73. , : 

12, Watters, ’On YuMg-obnang’s travel* , 4# , fa 
Vol. I. p. 318, * • ^ 
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‘‘The description in the records proceeds to 
relate that from Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundra-var-. 
dhana) the (Chiaese) pilgrim travelled east 
above, 900 li, crossed a large river and came to 
Ka-mo-lu-po (Kamardpa). This country was 
more than a myriad li in circuit and its capital 
above thirty li. The country was low and moist;, 
the crops were regular; the jack-fruit and co-c6a 
•were in great esteem though plentiful ; there 
were continuous streams and tanks to the 
town ; the climate was genial. The people were 
of honest ways, small of stature and black- 
looking. Their speech differed a little from that 
of Mid-India ; they were of. violent .disposition 
and were persevering students ; ’they worship- 
ped the devas and did not believe in Suddhism* 
So there had never been a Buddhist moicastety 
in the land and whatever Buddhist there were 
in it, performed their acts of devotion secretly; : 
the Deva-Temples were some hundreds in niim- 
ber and the various systems had some myriads 
of professed adherents. The reigning king, who ^ 
■was a Brahmana by caste and a descendant of 
NSrayana Deva, was named Bhaskarvarma, ' 
his other name being Kumara ; the so-rereignfy 
had been transmitted in the family for 1000 
generations. His Majesty was a lovfx of lear- 
ning and his subjects _^f dll owed his example ; 
men 'of ability came from far lands to study 
here ; though the king was not a Buddhist he 
treated accomplished Sramaaas with I'espect.’’^^ 

Another extract from the. same writer is 
given belo^w . i - 

‘^At, this. time king Siladitya was in a district 

13i Watters, Vol, II. p. 185—186. 
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. Ka-chtton-kila. ■ He had been on an expedition 
to a country called Kutig-yii-ta (Kougoda) and 
on his way back to Kanauj to hold a great Bud- 
dhist council there. Hearing of the arrival of the 
Chinese pilgrim at the court of king Kumara, 
he sent a summon to the latter to repair to 
him with his foreign guest. Kumara replied 
with a refusal saying that the king could- have 
- his head but not his guest. “I trouble you for 
your head” came the prompt reply. There upon 
Kumara became submissive, and proceeded 
with the pilgrim and a great retinue to join 
Siladitya.”^.^ Bhaskara-Varma met the emperor 
at a place called Kayaiigala (modern Rajmahal) 
with the Chinese pilgrim in his train. From this 
place the ’Iwo monarchs most triumphantly 
marched towards Kanauj with their armies. 
Empire Harshavardhana proceeding along the 
southern bank of the Ganges and BhSskara 
Varman along the nothern. 

The Chinese traveller was present at the 
.great Buddhist assembly held at Kanauj. He 
was an bye-witness tonvhat happened and has ^ 
left the aceount of i£. 

This great religious assembly was ^convened 
towards the beginning of the spring of 644 A. D. 
Besides Bh§:skara Varman, the lord ofKSmarhpa, 
the king of Valabh^ and eighteen other feudatory v 
princes, four tho-usand Sramanas and about 
three thousand Brgihmanaa and Jain SannySsins 
attended this grand meeting. A great Buddhist 
monastery was built on the bank of the Ganges. 
In it there was a hall, one' hundred feet high in 
which was set up a very tall golden image* of 
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Buddha. Every day a procession of three hun- 
dred elephants and twenty kings went round the 
city carrying another golden figure of Buddha 
three feet in height. The emperor himself held the 
canopy, above the image. ■ At this time the 
emperor dressed himself like Sakra and his friend 
Bhaskara Varman like Brahma. The latter also 
held a white Chamara in his hand. 

From the account of this great assembly it 
appears that of all the persons invited to it king 
Bhaskara Varman was shewn the highest hon- 
our. Though he was an orthodox worshipper of 
the god Siva yet there seems no doubt that late 
in life he- came to be favourably inclined to 
Buddhism on account of his, association with 
the emperor Harsha and the Chineserpilgrim. . ... 

After the close of the assembly at, Kanauj, 
Harshavardhana came to Prayaga where he 
performed a great Danasagara ceremony 
(ceremony of unbounded charity). During this 
festival Bhaskara Varman, the Chinese pilgrim, 
the feudatory princes and innumerable 
sannyasins and poor cpeople assembled at, 
Prayaga. In this ceremony the emperor gave 
away, all. the public money, and all his own 
valuables. . 

It <has been mentioned before^ that the 
Emperor, while returning after the conquest of 
Kofigoda (modern *Ganjam) met with Bhaskara 
Varman at Kayangal^. (modern Rajmahal). It 
is needless to say that the conquest of Kongoda 
became an easy affair to Harshavardhana 
as Sasanka was now. dead. At that time 
the whole of Udra and a portion of Kalinga 
and southern Kosala were annexed to the 
empire of Harsha-vardhana. It seems probable 
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fhat at the time of his return from Frayaga the 
Emperor honoured and rewarded his friend 
Bhaskara Varma by giving him the sovereignty 
of these newly conquered territories. The con- 
temporary inscriptions do not, mention of any 
such sovereignty. But it is recorded in the Nepal 
inscription of Jaya-deva at some subsequent 
date that the Lichchhavi king Jayadeva 
married Rajyamati the daughter of Harshdeva 
of Bhagadatta’s line and ruler of Gauda, 
Udra, Kalifiga, Kosala,, and other countries.^'' 
Emperor Harsha-vardhana passed away in 648 
A.'D. Some historians think that after the 
death of Harsha-vardhana there arose some 
trouble over the succession to his empire and 
that Madhava Gupta’s son Adityasena availed 
himself* of this opportunity and made an 
attempt to establish imperial sway by the 
performance of a horse-sacrifice and that 
at this time Harshadeva a scion of Bhaskara 
Varma’s family took possession of Gauda and 
JJdra. "When, after Harsha’s death, his general 
Aijuna had seated hirdself on the tljrone of his 
master, the powerful Chinese army entered into 
India in order to subdue him. The .rulers of 
Magadha and Kamarfipa were able to van- 
quish the usarper with the help of this drmy. 
Hence in the contemporary history of China 
Bhaskara. Varma has been dignified with the 
title of the ‘ruler of Easteril India’. But from 
an examination of the contemporary events it 
seems that just as Bhaskara- Varma was establi- 
shed in Karnasuvarna during Harsha’s reign, 

35. BhagavSnldl Indraji’e Inscriptions from Nepal, Vide 
Indian Antiquary, Vol, IX, p, 177. 
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BO also he might have been known as the lord 
of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and Kosala at his in« 
stance. 

In the accounts of the Chinese pilgrim 
some light has been thrown on the condition ol 
Kamarupa during the reign of BhaskaraVarmS, 
In the KalikapurSna and the Yogini-tantrn 
there is mention of hundreds of temples of the 
gods in this country. The Chinese pilgrim also 
speaks of the same thing. In that age Kama- 
rflpa was regarded a^ a" seat of learning. 
Students from all parts of India came here and 
received education in the various Sastras. The 
Chinese pilgrim speaks so much about the pros- 
perity of the kingdom of KSmarupa in that 
remote age that we may say that dot even the 
shadow of it exists at the present day. '• 

The Chinese traveller has called Bhaskara 
Varma a BrShmana. Modern historians think 
that he was mistaken in this. But to speak the 
truth Yuan Chuang made no mistake. It has 
been clearly shewn before that the family in 
which Bhaskara Varma Vas bom was' in anci- 

* f 

ent days regarded as Mlechchha Brahmanns. 
Though < they were not known as Aryan 
Brahmans yet it does not seem strange for them 
tob<rknowm as Mlechchha Brahma nas as they 
performed the ofHces of the High priest and of 
the king. The descendants of Bhagadatta were 
already recognised efs the Aiyan Kshattriyas on 
account of their connexion with them and their 
assuming the title of Varman in imitation of 
them. But still it docs not seem improbable that 
among their own folk and in their ovm society 
they were known as Mlechchha Brahmanas. 
Yuan Chuang made no mistake w'hilc mention- 
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ing tlie caste of Harsha aad many other Indian 
princes. It is not at all likely that he made 
a mistake about the caste of BhSskara 
Yarns with whom he had been in touch for a 
pretty long time. 

Just as on the death of Harsha ■wthout 
leaving a suitable heir, great confusion 
arose in his Empire, so also the affairs 
of the kingdom of KSmarSpa were left 
after BhSskara Varma’s death. At this time 
Adityasena of the ^Gupta dynasty assumed 
the title of MahSrsjsdhirSja ‘ ( ‘lord-para- 
mount’ ) and ParamabhattSraka * ( ‘great 
king’ ) and retrieved the lost glory of his line. 

He performed a horse-sacrifice as a result 
of which ihe whole of ArySvarta including 
KSmai^pa had to acknowledge his supre- 
macy. When the power of the Gupta emperors 
declined the kings of this place asserted their 
independence. Mahasena Gupta had made the 
weight of the Gupta arms felt in Kamarupa, 

But it was Adityasena during whose time the 
’ country, had to fully acknowledge the supremacy 
» of the Guptas. 

It is not definitely known who was the imme- 
diate successor of BhSskara Yarmani About this 
time there flourished a Mlechchha line of kings 
who too were known as the descendants of ‘ and 
Bhagadatta. The name of, the first king other rnloM, 
of this dynasty was Salastambha. In the 
copper-plate grant of this dynasty Yigraha- 
stambha, PSlaka-stambha and Yijaya-stambha 
are described as coming after him one 
after the other. The copper-plate grant, of 
YanamSladeva gives the names .of two kings 
of this line Sri Harisha and Fralambha and 
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describes them reigning after Vijayastambha. In 
tbis copper-plate the following extract occurs 
immediately after the mention of the name of 
Sri Harisha : 

‘The king whose brother exceeded all kings 
(in valour ) and was regarded as the only 
hero by his enemies and who being unequally 
conditioned gave up neither valour nor his 
chariot and won heaven thereby 

From the above version it appears that Sri 
Harisha was the heroic brother of the ruler of 
Kamarupa. It seems probable that he stood in 
iSrt Harisha. same relation with the King of Kamarfipa 
as subsisted at some subsequent date between 
the two brothers "Nara-naray ana the King of 
Koch Bihara and hiS brother Sukladhvaja. 
But Sri Harisha, though the elder brother had to 
leave the Kingdom of Kamarupa to his yojmger 
brother, was himself compelled to live in 
Gauda which formed a part of their territories. 

Most probably it is he who has been described in 

the inscription of Jayadeva as ‘Harshadeva’ the 
ruler of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and .Kosala 
and other countries, and alSo the father-in-law f 
of Jayadeva the second. In this ■ inscription 
Jayadeva has been called the daughter’s son of 
Adityqsena the ruler of Magadha. Under these 
circumstances it may be assumed that that 
Sri Harisha or Sri Harshadeva flourished about 
7i25 A .D. a little a%r the death of the king 
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Adityascna. After liis cleatli the aforesaid 
Mlcehchha kings having the word stambba 
(^nr) added to their names ruled Prag- 
jyotisha. It is likely that the last king of g^jj^ 
this line was killed in battle in Pundra- Kings and 
vardhana by the descendants of Sailodbhava. Harshadcva, 
Before this we had thought this king to be 
Sri Harshadeva of Bhagadatta’s line who was 
lord of Gauda, Udra, Kalinga and Kosala. But 
from an examination of the' connected historical 
events we now tmderstand that it was Sri 
Harshadeva who first defeated Prachandadeva 
who had been set up by the Saila dynasty and 
then wrested from them Kaliiiga [and Kosala. 

It was on account of his defeat at his hands 
that Pr^chan4adeva ' was compelled to 
become a Sannyasi and to seek refuge in 
Nepal. Though Sri Harsha was honoured with 
the title of ‘ruler of Gauda, U4i'a, Kalinga 
and Kosala’ yet he was not destined to 
enjoy his kingdom for a long time. First 
Yasovarmadeva the king of Kanauj and then 
in 732* A. D. Adisufa the kin^ of Ra4ha 
grew powerful and worsted Sri Harsha. It 
is probable that he lost his life .in a war 
^ with Adisura. Here was an end of the rule of 
the Mlecl^ha Kings in Gau4a. In the* Btah* . 
mana-Kulapanji, written by Yachashpati Misra 
Kamarupa has been described as the land of the 
best warriors. ’ 7 Adisfira conquered Kamarupa 
with Karnasuvarna. ' We learn from the 
‘Karaaa-Yarnana’ a genealogical book of the 

Varendra Kayasthas written by KasidSsa that 

• 

17 . 

Banger Jatiya Itiha'sa, RajanyakandB, p, 93, 
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king Adisiira conferred on Kirti Naga, a KEyas- 
tlia. of the Naga dynasty, the rulership of- the 
N4g» ralera Virata hill and made him a principal feudatory 
inAisftm, chief, Kirti Naga worshipped the god Siva 
and was blessed with two sons Suvrisha and 
Jayavrisha, who bore the symbol of the Naga. 

. Suvrisha associated himself with the Kiratas 
•, and his descendants came to be known as the 
Pahariya Nagas. They were amalgamated with 
the Kiratas on account of their associations with 
them_ and following their manners and customs, 
Jayavrisha lived among his own folk and came 
to be known as ‘Samajapati’ . ‘or master of his 
society.’is Though thepowerbf the Naga dynas- 
ty lasted long in Assam yet it does not appear 
that this line enjoyed the rule of KamarApa for 
any considerable time. From the copper-plate ins- 
cription of Vanamaladeva we learn that ‘in the 
line of Bhagadatta there flourished (as Sri Hari- 
sha’s son) a wonderful King Pralambha by name 
Pralambha; who was lord of Pragjyotisha and was the des- 
troyer of his enemies. His feet were lighted by 
the ray of th^e gems on the diadem of , <princes.‘ 
All the quarters were beautified by him on ' 
account of connexion with the previous rulers 
through merit.’i.® . ‘He had a queen of agreeable 
disposition called Sri Jivada. She bor^ Haijara* 
varman - the best of the. Bongs. His .feet were 
worshipped by the head of the. Kings and he 
was embraced by La&shmi herself. He was like 

! i ' / ' • 

- ^ 18.' Badger- Jatlya ItiUisa,.EBjanyaki?i(Ja, ,p, 238-239,’ . 
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Judhistliira in religious discourses, like Bhima 
among the enemies and like Jishnu in battle .’20 
From the evidence given above it seems that 
PrSlambha and his son Harjara re-established 
the glory of their ancestors. During their ascen- 
dancy the Palas of Magadha gradually made 
themselves masters of the whole Gauda. We 
learn from the Bhagalpur-plate of Narayana Pala 
‘that at the command of Deva Pala his younger 
brother Jaya Pala launched upon a career of 

conquest. Hearing of his very name the lord of 

• * 

Utkala was struck with terror and fled from his 
capital. The ruler of PrSgjyotisha too on hear- 
ing of Jaya Pala’s commands dropped all 
questions relating to warfare and lived very 
happily all his life enjoying the company of his 
relatives. ’21. 

.From the above inscription it seems the king 
of Kamarupa had either made a treaty with the 
Palap of Magadha or was their ally. The first 
portion of the Tejpur-rock inscription of Harjara 
Varman bearing 510 of the Gupta era runs 

as follo\vs • 

• « * 

‘May the reign of His Most Gracious Majesty 
Haijara Varmadeva be a glorious oq,e.’ 

As in the above inscription Haijara has been 
given th^title of “overlord” and»“great 

king” it seems that he was a mighty 

ruler and that he exercised tontrol over some 

# 

504 ^ 11 

W Hiuti 41 V’ 

, Copperplate greant of Yanlam'dlndera, 

21. Vide Qau(fa*LekhamHli, p. 58, 66, 
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subordinate princes. • But the insertion'of ^510 
Gupta era’ in his inscription conclusively proves 
that the sttpremacy of the Guptas had tong 
been '’acknowledged in Kamarapa and that 
Haijara himself acknowledged it too. For on 
the year 510 of the Gupta era given in his /ins- 
cription it is evident that he had been reinging- 
over the whole of Assam in 829— 3o A.D. His 
capital was at Haruppesvara (probably near 
modern. Tejpur). From the subsequent inscrip- 
tions, it appears that the descendant of Haijara’ 
ruled long-the kingdom of Kamarnpa from this 
place. In and about the town of Tejpur ancient 
btdldings excavated in rocks and vast ruins 
of temples bearingtestimony tothe architectural , 
skill of the ancient days keep alive to this 
day the memory of its departed greatneSs and 
prosperity. 

Haijara had a son Vanainaladeva by 
name by his chief queen Tara Devi. Froif^ the 
account given in his inscription it seems that he 
too was a veiy mighty ruler and was virtuous , 
and generous. Many Kings,, had to bow to his ^ 
authority and he had conquered many powerful 
enemies. ‘He acquired great fame by rebuilding 
the temple of Hatakesvara Siva which was high 
as a peak of the Himalayas and for th 0 .«rnainten- 
ance of which grant were made of villages, 
subjects, elephants and dancing girls. 

The inscription im question contains the ' 
following couplet about his name 

Uniii ii” 

Vide Rangpnr Sdhifcya Parishnd Patrikd Voi, is. pp. 

25 and 30, 
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‘As if the creator had given him the name of 
Vanamala for his fitness for the sovcrignty' of 
the earth up to t he end of the forests on the 

seashore’. 23 

.We learn from the copper-plate inscription 
of Balavanna that VanamSladcva built roves 
of palatial btiildings. These structures ^vere 
simply astonishing and contained a number of 
chambers decorated with paintings. 2'S' 

Yanamaladeva had issued his copper-plate 
inscription making a grant of the villa of 
AtisuravStaka on the western bank of the 
river Trisrota to a Yedic scholar Indaka .who 
was the son o a Brahmana called Bhijjafa 
belonging to the Sandilya gotra. 

From this inscription it is clear that the terri- 
tories • of’VanamSla extended to the western 
bank of the river Trisrota (modern Tista) compri- 
sing the modern Rangpur district and that the 
Palas had not as yet established their rule in 
thosoparts. The following is the English render- 
ing of a few lines from the copper-plate inscrip- 
tion of Balavarma of this line — 

“As the moon arose from the Ksjiiroda sea, so 
Yanamaladeva too, had a son named Sri Jaya- 
maladeva born to him. His fame as white as 
the jasmine and the moon spreads steadily. 
The noblg and heroic king Yanamala who had 

sffi Tji?i ^iciT '5^ ii” 

Copperplate grant of VanamiladeTa, 
Vide Rangpnr Sabitja Parishad Patrika, Vol. IX. p. 25. 
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Vide Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Vol. XVII, pp. 118. 
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eyes like the lotus flower, seeing that his gentle 
son had an'ived at manhood gave unto him the 
royal umbrella white as the moon and having a 
couple of chowries attached to it and incorpora- 
ted his self in the essence of the god Mahadeva 

9 

by observing the vow of fasting. King Vira- 
vahu, when invested with royalty, married a 
damsel called Amba who was his match in res- 
pect of family, personal charms and age. Skill- 
ed in application, he begot on her, like fire in the 
wood Arani, a son of the name of Balavarma 
who was noble, famous and , endowed with all 
the qualities. After some ‘days that king who 
was " like a pillar on the battle-field contrac- 
ted, through irony of fate, a disease that could 
not be cured by the physicians. Thinking that 
the world is hollow and that the huinag;life is 
transitory like a drop of water, he, on an, auspi- 
cious day. placed his son resembling a young 
lion on the throne with due rites. Balavarma 
too had established himself in the capital of his 
grand-father on the bank of the Lohitya having 

vanquished his enemies. ”25 . 
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The translators of the above inscription have 
described, Balavarma as the son of Viravahu 
who also has been called the son of Jaya- 
mSla. But from a perusal of the whole of it, it 
seelns that ViravShu was but a second name 
of Jayamala and that Balavarma was Jaya- 
mala’s son. 

Like Vanamala, BalavarmS also issued this 
copper-plate inscription from Haruppesvara 
making a grant of 4000 measures of paddy- 
producing land in Dijinnavishaya in Dakshina- 
kula to the Vedic .student iSrutidhara, son 
of Devadhara and grandson of Maladhara 
belongingto thcKanva Sskhaand the gotra of 
Kapila when the latter had returned from his 
preceptor’s house after finishing his Yedic study. 

Most probably the royal authority slipped 
from tfie hand of this line after BalavarmS’s 
death. Of all the copper-plate inscriptions 
discovered from KSmarilpa up to this date, 
thosj: of RatnapSladeva deserve mention. 
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Two sucli inscriptions of Ratnapaladcva 
have been found, one entire and the other 
broken. From the second inscription wC: learn 
that like Balavarma, Ratnapala also described 
himself as belonging to the line of Bhagadatta. 
The following is the English rendering of a 
jDortion of it : — 

‘ ‘5alastambha, the lord of the Mlechchhas, took 
according to the rule obtaining among the kings, 
the kingdom of the rulers of Naraka’s line who 
had exercised sovereign sway from generation 
to generation. In his line- there flourished 
Vigraha-stgmbha and other famous kings num- 
bering twenty. The twenty-first king of this 
line, the' illustrious Tyagasinha died without 
issue. His subjects thought that they were in 
need of a king of Naraka’s line and made Brahma- 
pala, who was strong enough to bear the burden 
of royalty, their king, he having kinship with 

that line. ”36. 

It may seem from the above grant ‘that 
Tyaga Sinha was the twenty-first king of Salas- 
tambha’s line. In the account that has been 
given before in pursuance of the grants of Vana-, 

26 . ‘‘qi ffrfecit sfUsrmt 
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Copperplate grant of RatoapSladoVa, ^dated 26th year. 
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mSladcva and BalavarraS, w'c Iiavc got eleven 
kings in all beginning with Salastanibha and 
ending with Balavarma. If we count from Pusli- 
y avarniE (the first YarmJl king according to the 
grant of BhSskaravann?!) down to BalavarmS 
we get twent3*-tlirce generations of kings. ‘ 
Under these circumstances we fail to under- 
stand how T3’aga Siuha can be the twcnt3^-first 
in descent from 5 rilastambha. Hence the con- 
clusion is irresistible tliat cither the branch of 
SSlastambha’s line to which TyZIga Sinlia 
belonged reigned iif a different place .con- 
tcmporaneousl3' with their kinsmen the Varjna 
kings, he (T3’agasifiha) being the twenty-first of 
tha line, or the writer of the grant had omitted 
two or three kings counting from PushyavarmS. 
We arc of o^finion that during the rule of the 
Varma Synasty, the Siilha dynasty had been 
reigning elsewhere in a subordinate capacity 
and that T3*aga Sifihn of this line made himself 
master’ofPrngjyotisha after Balavarma’s death. 

‘BrAhmapala was a mighty hero. Hearing his 
.very name the enemies fled in all directions. His 
queen Kifladcvi bore jihii a noble son called Rat- 
napSla. In his copper-plate grant it is recorded 
that 'Brahmapala passed awa3’’ placing on his 
throne hie eon vrho was the sun-god of the lotus 
of the lin^ of Naraka. In his war with the 
Sakas he was like the strong-built thunderbolt. 
To the king of Gux'jara he was like fever. He 
was to the indomitable loud of Gauda what is a 
disease to the elephant. He vras like bitumen tp^ 
the mountain of the lord of Kerala. He was a 
terror to the rulers of the Bshikas and the Tai- 
kas. To the Deccan kings he was like consump- 
tion. He live 4 in the kingdom of PrSgjyptith^'' 
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at the city of Durjaya beautifully situated on the 
Lohitya’.^^ 

From the above description of RatnnpHia it 

ivill appear that he too was a heroic monarch. 

The Sakas, thcking.s of Gurjara, Gauda, Kc'rala 

HntnopiilR and the chief of thcBahikns and the Tais and the 

ruler of the Deccan were vanquished by him. 

We can not call this account a poetic fiction. 

A terrible revolution passed over the kingdom 

of Gauda during the reigns ofBrahraapala and 

Ratnapala. That was n time when the 5aka- 

senae were spreading thcl*- power. The RSstra- 

khta king of the Deccan had just inflicted a defeat 

on the king of .Gurjara. Narasinha, theprincipal 

feudatory chief of the Rastrakfit^ king, had even 

pursued hlahlpala the lord of Guijara up to the 

mouth of the Ganges. Shortly after this, Yaso- 

varma, the Chaudclla king, conquered tfie rulers 

of Gauda, Kosala, Mithila, Guijara and other 

countries. About this time the Kambojas living 

near Guijs-r^ and Lilta occupied northern 

Bengal. At the advent of these invaders, GopSla 

the second, the king of Gauda, fled to the ■ 

Himalayas to save his lifc....jlt was an unsettled, 

time for Gauda. Most probably the king 

of Kerala' too had appeared on the borders 

of the country. On the east also KSma- 
' ' , , 

i" : . . , 

Copperplate grant' of Rs,tnfcpfi,ltd8rfr^ dated 25tk j‘«»r 
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rfipa was"expoBed to attack by the Bahikas 
and Tgis. It has been said in connexion 
with the descriptions of the Kimmerians that 
this dynasty sprang from the BahHkas.28 It is 
probable that these were the Bshikas and that 
the Tais have been mentioned with them on 
account of their proximity. The Ahoms formed 
one of the branches of these ancient Tais. 2.9 
It appears that RatnapSlaof Kgmarhpa was 
able to save his kingdom from so many inva- 
ders who had a longing eye on the country. His 
copper-plate grant • hints at an unsuccessful 
invasion of the above mentioned invaders. Tyro 
copper-plate grants of Ratnapala have been 
published. One of them records the gift of land 
in the 25th year to Viradatta, son of the Ahi- 
tagni BiahiBiana Ganggdatta and grand-son of 
Devadatta of the KSnva Sskhs and the 
gotra of Parasara. The other was issued in 
the 26th year on the occasion of granting 
land to Kamadeva, son of Vasudeva and 
grandson of Bhatta Baladeva of the KSnva 
branch and the Gotra of BharadvSja. We 
get the following information from the copper- 
|)late grant of Indrapgla — 

“Purandarapala, the son of Ratnapala who 
filled the earth with white- washed temples of| rurandatn- 
the god >5iva, the houses of the Brahrflanas ■ 
learned in the Vedas with all sorts of wealth, 
the yards of the houses of sacrifice with sac'ri- 
ficial posts, the whole sky, with the sacrificial 
smoke and all the quarters with monuments 
of victory, was of noble fame, charitable, 

3S, Sco pages I05-H0 of this boot. , * 

29. Gait’s History of iissara, p. 67. * 
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capable of enjoyment, pure, versed in the fine 
- arts, heroic and a good- poet.”80 jjg had for 
hia wife the princess Diirlabha who was above 
the reach of the people and who belonged 
to the -royal family of Pi'Schi that .'was 
Indrapdia conquercd by the strong hand of Parasuratria.' 

From this couple Indrapala, w^as born. He 
was the lamp of the east and was the foremost 
of the vanquisher of the enemies, of the conti- 
nent, the politicians aiid men of character;”*! . 
In hia copper-plate grant the seventeenth 
Sloha is utterly illegible and therefore we have no 
definite information with regard to the acquisi- 
tion of his sovereignty. But it seems that 
Ratnapsla himself had installed him as YuvarSja, 
( heir-apparent ) fearing that Purandarapala 
being dead and gone he might not ^ct the king- 
dom after his demise. This inference fs drawn 
from the following lines in the inscription in 
question — ' 

30. . 

elm filn-.T i 

UFi q»r: n” , 

Copperplate grant of Indrapdla, — Slofcas 
Vide Rangput SAhitya Pariahad Patrika, Vol VII. p. 89. . 

fst: laPsuiFr- 

f fsRnnu ,i” , 

Copperplate grant of Indrapftla, Slokaa, 13, 15. 
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‘‘He himself had . invested with royaltj . the 
pure hearted grandson whose father had gone 
up to heaven with his body saturated with 

famc^.S-S 

5y/this grant Indrapala had in the 8th year 
of his reign granted land in Uttarakdla to Desa- 
pala who was accomplished with many qualities 
and who was the son of Savarapala and the 
grand-son of Haripala and a follower of the 
Yajurveda. 

It is not definitely known who succeeded 
Indrapala. The copper-plate grant of Dharma- 
pSla was discovered subsequently’-. In itBrahma- 
pala has been described as the ancestor of 
Dharmapala. It also says that his father was 
called Harshapala and that his grand-father 
Gopalaj* Hfence, as Indrapala and Dharmapala 
belonged to the same family and as the script 
of this copperplate has been proved to be later 
than that of the above copper-plate inscription, 
we may assume in the absence of contemporary 
eridcuce to the contrary that Gopala succeeded 
^Indrapala on the throne of Kamarfipa. The 
following, description ns taken from, the copper- 
plate grant of DharrnapSla 

“In his ( Brahmapala’s ) family there was a 
king called GopEla who was skilled in politics 
and had (^ep regard for religion. His valour 
burnt the enemies as fire bums a forest. That 
famous and spirited king had a wife of the 
name of Nayana of noble reputation. She bore 
*. son the illustrious Harshapala who was 
like the lamp of the Pala line and whose 

■ S2. “^51* Tft fqsft 

22 ’ 
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.■ * ' i 

reputation spread , over the three "worlds. 
His son "was Dharmapala, whose i praise was 
Sling by the whole world and who was -accom- 
plished with all the qualities and whose heart 
was set on piety alone. The goddess Sara- 
svati attracted as it were by the fragrance of 
his face which resembled a lotus flower settled, 
for ever on it; This grant was made , by 
Dharmapala who was the sun of the lotus 
of the Pala-line, who was at the head of the 
circle of the poets, who cultivated the fine arts, 
who was endowed -with all- qualities and -who. 
possesse4 spotless reputation. "sa. 

From the above account it wiir appear that 
Gopala had vanquished his enemies and had 
ruled the kingdom of Kamariipa like a just and 
, virtuous monkreh. _ His son Harshapala 
too was renowned every where for his deeds of 
fame. Dharmapala was an accomplished ^and 
virtuous king. He was versed in all the fine arts 
and was a great poet too. The inscription on 
his copper-plate grant was , composed by 
Aniruddha. But the seventh stanza of -it seems , 


^qt^snlhuini cirei : i 

’iiHiwsiurci oin'aujflci^fn: ii ^ 

i 

‘ . Copperplate grant ot Dharioaplla> 

Tide Kaagpnr Stkitya P*riih»d Patrik#, Yol, I, pp,l 7 l- 7 <. 
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to have been from the pen of the king hiiuself. 
In this stanza the royal poet says : — 

"Hear you 0 future kings these words of the 
king DharmapSla— Pride on account of the 
kingdom which is transitory like the flash of 
lightning should be given up but never piety 
which brings intense happincss.”34- 

DharmapSla had given the grant in question 
on the occasion of making a gift of land to the 
great BrShmana Madhusfidana, son of Sutanu 
who was ever inclined to give away all he 
possessed, grandson of Bhasvara who .was 
• well-versed in Mimansa and Politics and knew 
the Vedas as well as the Smritis, and great 
grandson of the Yajurvedi Brahmana Nara- 
Tahana of the Suramaudgalya-gotra and the 
Msdhyandfna branch. This grant contains no 
writing^ndicating the year of the reign of the 
king, who issued it. But Mr. Jenkins, the agent 
of the then Governor-General, when sending 
the grant of Vanamaladeva to the AsiaticSocic- 
ty, mhde mention of a grant of Dharmapala 
.bearing the mark "36. From this we 
conclude*that Dharmapala reigned for at least 
’thirty six years. 


84. "’ilW 

v» 

• ^ 

35. “A similar grant of two pfttes wnu lately produced by 

o Brahmin in the Knmrtlpa Courts it was a Brahamottar 

by Dharmapala in the year 36 without any mention of what 
to thtse Brahmins and detailed the boundrios of the grant. • 
nicription was not very legible, the letters in many placta ' 
wnoh tubbed.” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Baagal,. 


Dhaimap&Ia 
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country from HarjaravarmS to Valavarmahad 
their capital' at Haruppe^vara ( modern Tej- 
pur ) and the later Icings down to Indrapala 
rulcd.thc kingdom from Durjayapuraorthe city 
of Durjaya near modern GauhatL But in the 
copper-plate grant of Dharmapula there is> no 
mention ol an^’ such capital. It clearly ttatcf 
that he became king at Kamarfipapura. The 
site of this place has not as yet been ascertain- 
ed. The word “Kamarfipapura” has been cor- 
rupted into ‘Kafigur’ in the Dharmamangalaf 
of Bengal and into 'Kainru’ in the history of 
the Midianiniadan period. ‘ , , 

K^amardpapura or Kaugnr is situated on 
Kimarupn- the western side of Gauhiltl. This may pro- 
bably be at the root of the tradition that Dhar- 
Kingura. ^^pala made his capital west of Gauhati., 

We understand clearly from a perusal of the 
copper-plate grants of the kings of the Karaka 
dynasty that these kings were gradually remov- 
ing their capital towards the west. •^Thii 
change of capital might be due to either okthe 
two causes, viz ( 1 ) that the Shan and other 
Non-aryan tribes in the cast became veryepower- 
ful and were tlu-catening the capital, ( 2 ) that 
in the west the kingdom of Gauda was being 
subjected to repeated invasions by the kings of 
. different places in India. The kings of Kama- 
rflpa seems to have been compelled to remove 
their capital towards the west in order to save 
their kingdom from the attack of these invading 
armies. From what we know of the history of 
Kamartipa, we are led to believe, that Dharma- 
pala was the last powerful king of' the country 
belonging to the dynasty of Naraka. The 
defeat he sustained at the hands of the queen 
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Mayanamati on the banks of the TistS seems 
to have dealt the deathblow to the power of 
this line. Really from what the current tradi- 
tion says about his son Udayapala or Bhava- 
chandra we cannot regard him as a powerful 
king of this dynasty. We think that the 
sovereignty of the country slipped from the 
hands of the Naraka dynasty during the time 
of the king Bhavachandra and his minister 
Gavachandra . 

From the above accounts of the kings of the 
Naraka line it wilt appear that these Mlechchha 
kings, though preserving some of their customs, 
were gradually coming under the influence of 
the Vedic Brahmanas. The consequence of this 
was that their ancient manners and customs 
were being gradually modified. Sir Gait makes 
the following observation in this connection 
“From the names of these Mlechchha kings it 
may be concluded that they, like so many of 
their ’successors, were converted to Hinduism 
as soon as they became worthy of the notice of 
the local Brahmana priests.”3-9 

Tradition says that these Mleeh=ehha kings 
’had brought to Kamariipa Chaturvedi Brah- 
manas belonging to different gotras -^ho settled 
in the country. But in all the seven copper- 
plate grants of these monarchs, discovei^d up- 
to this date, mention is only made of the 
Yajurvedi Brahmanas belotfging to the gotras 
of Sandilya, Kapila, Bharadvaja, Parasara, 
Kasyapa, and Suramaudgalya. 

From this it will appear that only the 
Yajurvedi Brahmanas were able to establish 
- • 

, 3Si History of Assam, p, 27. ■ ^ 
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Name of Kings 

Capital ^ 

Approximate date of 
their reigns. 

17. 

Vijaya-Slambha 


720-750 A.D. 

18. 

Sri Harisha 


f 


( Sri Harshadeva ) 


755-780 „ 

19. 

■ . i 

Rralatabha 


780-800 „ 

20. 

Haijara-Yarman 

Haruppes- 



( 

j ' ' ' , 

' ' ' 

vara 

800-830 , „ . . 

21. 

Vanatnala „ 

ff 

830-865 „ 

22. 

r . 

Jayamala „(Viravahu) 

M 

865-890 ,, , 

23. 

Bala-Yarman II. 

}} 

890-'915^ „ 

24. 

TySga-Simha 

J* 

915^930 : „ ■ 

• 

25. 

Brahma-pala 

Duijayapur 

930-960 „ 

26. 

Ratnapala 

>> 

i 960-990 s, 

1 , 

27. 

-Indrapala . . 

M ( 

! 990-1010- ,. , ' 

28. 

Gopala 

7f 

j 1010-1020,, ' 

29. 

Harsba-pala 

' 

1020-1035,, 

30. 

Dharmapala 

KSmanipa- 

1035rl075„ 



pura 





CHAPTER tii 

The Rise of the Kayaslhas in Kamarupa 

In this chapter wc propose to deal witli the 
risQ of the KSyasthas in Kuniarupa. 

From the grants of the Gupta emperors and 
contcmporar3' inscriptions we Icani that during 
their rule the offices of the Minister for Peace 
and War and the Chief Sccretarj- were a mono- 
poh* in the hands of the ICajmsthas. In many 
cases these posts ^Yerc hereditary.^ Besides 
this the Kil3-asthas in that age occupied in 
various places in India the highest posts in the 
state such as those of the Amatya (Minister), 
Rajasthiluiya ( Viceroj" ), Mahattara (Village- 
headman), Malakriyamat3’a ( Councillor for 
household*), Jyeshthadhikaranlka ( Chicfjudgc 
or Magistrate ), Mahilkshapatalika ( Chief- 
recqrd-keepcr) and so forth. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that in the sixth century of 
the Christian era the Ka3’'asthas had acquired a 
prominent position throughout the whole of 
Bengal. A few years back four copper-plate 
inscriptions issued by* Maharajadhuaja DharmSC- 
* ditya, Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra and 
Maharajadhiraja Samacharadeva were found 
in the district of, Faridpur.^ From these 
inscriptions it is clear that duririg the reign of 
these kings the high public posts described 
in them viz. those of the Uparika (^ft^), 

1. Indinn Antiquary, Vol, V. j). 57. 

2. Joarnal of tho Asiatio Society of Bengal, 1911, p. 60. and 
Banger Jntiya Itihis, Rftjanyakfindo, p. 41-50. For further infor- 
mation, vide Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV, p. 12911, containing 
fac-simile of five coppor-plate gr.ants of tho early Gupta period 
( from 443.44 AD to 533-84 AD ), recently discovered from 
the village Danio4arpur in the District of Dinajpur, j 
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the Adhikaranika ( ) the Vicharapati 
( f^i'^KqrfT ), the Mahattara the Sadhanika 

and others were occupied by the Kayas-- 
thas. As under these rulers most, of the highest 
olBcials in the state were Kayasthas we are .led 
to believe that they themselves belonged to that ; 
caste. Mr. Pargitter, Ex-Judge, High-court,; 
Calcutta, who deciphered and translated 
these inscriptions, speaks thus about the 
Kayasthas 

“The names of the tnahattaras in this ins- 
cription do not appear to be genuine compound 
words in v/hich the component parts depend on 
one another, such as Dharmaditya and Kula- 
chahdra in grant A. (II. 2-4 ), but seein to con- 
sist merely of two separate words in juxta-posi- 
tion. Hence we may with full proprWy ' write 
them as Vatsa Kunda, Suchi Palita,' Yihita' 

. Ghosha, Priya Datta and Janardana Kunda‘and 
perhaps Jiva Datta may be so treated. Hence 
it appears that in these names we have four of 
the caste-surnames which are common in 
Bengal now, viz Kunda ( modern Kundu ), , 
Palit, Ghosh and Datt.' A caste Surname ^ 
karanika is mentioned (1. 15 ) . Karaaika is 
not classical Sanskrit, but is evidently' a word 
fornded from karana which was the name of a 
caste that had the occupation of ri'n^ritihg, 
accounts, etc ; hence karanika apparently 
meant a member* of this caste. The pos^ 
tion of senior membe^t, of the • Board was in 
^ants B and C held by the then oldest Kayas- 
tha named Naya Sena. As this grant is older . 
than those it is worthy of note that whereas . 
the. modern name ' Kayastha is mentioned in . 
grants (B and’ C, the name used im this older 
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grant is karanikay a, title whicli is not used 
now. Where a person’s caste is mentioned, 
the surname is sometimes omitted, as in the 
case of the karatiikas^ for while one is named 
Naya Naga (Nag is another modern surname ) 
the other is called simply Keshava (1. 15 ). 
It seems a fair inference that the second parts 
of these names were established as caste- 
surnames at the time of this inscription. ”3 

These grants tell us that in the sixth century 
A.D. there were Kayasthas with the family 
names of Ghosha, batta, Chandra, Palita,,Kuu- 
da, Bhadra, Bhuti, Sena, Deva and so fo^th 
and that they were known as Kulavara 
or Kulavara. 

From this it is evident that the mandalas of 
the districts in which these inscriptions have 
been foilnd were under the rule of the Adhikara- 
nika^s. We learn from the inscHptions of Dhar- 
maditya and Gopachandra that the senior mem- 
ber of’ the Board was an aged Kayastha named 
NayA Sena. He is described as the head of the 
Adhikaranikas. Hence it is plain that these 
Adhikamnikas were Kayasthas by^caste.^ 

* Sasankadeva, the King of Karua-suvarua 
who was a Kshatrapa Kayastha . by birth 
flourished in the seventh century of the 
Christian era. Plentiful proofs are available 
of the ascendancy of the . Kayasthas through- 
out the length and breadth of Bengal during 
his reign. About this ^ time the Kayasthas 
of Radha grew influential not only in Bengal 
but even in the whole of Orissa and far off 

j 

3, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1911. p. 501; ' 

4. Indian Antiquary for 1010, p, 200 and 
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Sambalpiiti Through the grace of Sasafika- 
deva many Kayasthas had established themsel- 
ves in these parts. Some of his relatives were 
able through his help to extend their rule up to 
Central India. Of these chosen few the name of 
Shrya Ghosha deserves mention. A stone-tablet 
in the museum at Nagpur contains records of 
his fame and power. 

After the demise of v9asankadeva the throne 
of Karna-suvarna was occupied for some time 
by Bhaskara Varma, the king of Karnariipa, a 
fact which is proved by * the copper-plate 
inscriptiop of the latter. He seems to have been 
fiiny aware of the influence and skilfulness of the 
Ka3'’asthas of the country’-. He has been descri- 
bed as the king of Eastern India in the contem- 
porary history of China. It seenfs pnobable 
that like the Gupta emperors he also e*nployed 
the Brahmanas in the Judicial Service and the , 
Kayasthas in the Executive Service. We think 
that the Brahmanas and 'the Kayasthas of 
Gauda settled in Kamardpa during his reign. 

The Hayastha Naga dynasty in Assam- , 

The king Adisura flourished in the eighth 
century of the Christian era. The genealogical 
account of Yachaspati Misra says that the rulers 
of Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Karnasui'var-na and 
Kamarupa having a member of heroic leaders 
in their army, Magadha, Alalava ahd jahnava 
and other places weie defeated by him.® 

W^e learn from Kasidasa’s ‘Karana-varnana’ 
that Kirti NSga of the Saupayana Gotra, who 
< ■ ' . . 

6, , Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, for 1905, p. 609. 

6. E^inger Jatiya Itihasa, R4janyakiinda,,pp. 93.'. 
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belonged to tbe line of Karkota, lived in the 
country of Gauda. ^Adisfira came to know 
of his high birth and made him his principal 
feudatory chief and gave him the sovereignty 
of the Kirata hill. His sons were Suvrisha 
and Jayavrisha. As 'Suvrisha had associated 
himself with the Kiratas, his descendants 
came to be known as the Paharia Nagas. 
Jayavrisha ruled Kirata hill for some time as 
Samajapati or head of the society. He had tvro 
sons called Pham Naga and Mam Naga. Mani 
Kaga went to Kepal and settled there.'J’ From 
this it is dear that Adisura had not oflly 
defeated the king of Kamarupa but had alsd 
installed Kirti Kaga as his prindpal feudatory 
chief. It is recorded in the Assam Burahjithat 
in the ^th &nturj A-D. a dynasty called 2\^.ga 
Sankara or Ivagakhya reigned for about tr/o 
hzuG^ed years at Pratapgarh in Bisvanath.^ 
vTe are inclined to hold that the v/riter^of the 
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‘Darpa Naga had two ■ sous; Abhay^kara and 
Bhiksiiakara. - Both married iii the Deva lamily. 
Abhayakara had two; sons by this wife who 
were called Jayadhara and Rakshakara. At 
that time there was terrible fighting in the 
North as well as in the South. Rakshakara fled 
to Alahavana and thus saved his life, Jaya- 
dhara won victory in the conflict, established 
himself in the Naga kingdom and grew famous. 
He won great honour by marrying his daugh- 
ter in the Chakri or Chaki family of yarendra. 
He had two sons Sridhara and Harihara. 
Sridhara died in the battle-field. Harihara 
went to -fhe kingdom of Kuvacha or Koch and' 
acquired eminence in the service of the State. . 
Heruka and Vasuki Naga were his sons. Both 
of them conquered the land of Koti. yasuki 
settled in Kalingh, while Heruka'ruled h-t Bana- 
kota. This place came to be called NSgakota. 
on account of the ascendency of the Nagas.^ 

‘Heruka had two sons Bhupati and 'Pasu- 
pati. Bhupati went to the west. Pasupati 
became king at Banakota and became known 
as ‘Banaxaja.’ Gacapat^: Naga was , his son. 
He married a prince of the Pala line. Thisf 
marriage brought him high honours from 
the Pala king but it lowered him in. his own 
society. , His son Sankara Naga extended his 
rule up to the kingdom of Kuvacha or Koch. 
By establishing matrimonial connections with 

9. According to KSsidSaa Nfigakot orB&>iakot(now Btln- 
garh ) was in the conntry .ol Koti. This country was oalied 
Kotivarsha during the rnlo o£ the Pala Kings. Under the Musal- 
manS it was called Pargaria Dnokot and in aodorn days ft la 
known as the Pargona of Deokot in the District of Dinajpnr, 
•Umftvan/i or Mth&vana is its another name, , 
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Kriynstlin fajuilics* l:c had dignified 
himself in his own socict}*. Ilis son Devadatta 
Xuga wrm a mighty hero. He made Maliavann. 
'ni,s cajdtrd.’'' He ailiod Isimsclf with the Tula 
king*?, lie had two sons Kndva Xag.a and 8iva 
Naga. Tiicy had nearly a Inc of .soklicis and 
had canqnorctl matiy places. They veere very 
popnlar in Nani hern Ik’ng.ah Siva Kfiga liad 
tv .'0 sons. Knr];o‘,a anti Jatndhara, both of 
wiiom have hcon described as virtnons and 
gcneroTis in the genealogical record. It wa.*! 
through their encouragement that B.hr/gn 
Xandi, Xarahari and Mnrahar.a Dev.a. were able 
to construct the Vurendra samnia defying such 
a mightv l:ing as Ballnla Senn.’’ ’ 


From the rtccounl al the dysmsty given 
above* it i.s clear tliat the Xnga dynasty nded 
inccrtnni places of .Assam from the eighth to 
the Iwclftli century. Before the time of Ballnla 
Sena and the formation of the Vni'cndra 
Kayastlui Samnia, they had c.sfnbli.shod matri- 
monial connections with the principal Knyas- 
tha families of Bengal and even with the royal 
^honse. Devadatta Xnga made Malutvana his 
capital in the eleventh century and thus separa- 
ted himself from the Knmarupa Samaja. But 
still, as we le.arn from-the .Assam Buranjt, 
some mcKibcr.s of the Nilga dynasty ruled in 
subsequent times in some places of Kamarupa 
in the capacity of feudatory y)nncc.s. In the 


The 

duirniy in 
North 
B-nsal. 


10. UV’Iesrn from the n.'tm'.#hf,rit« of S.'^ntlhJ•^l:»rft Nandi, 
tlmt (liirinp the reipn of Rftm.nr!\In, the'kinir of Geuffa, Mahftrana 
TS’B'j the Cftpit&l of the NAgn drna'fr. Ther hsd rlriren away 
the Tung.n family of the RAslrnkufa?, Rdmop.AI.'i h.od conquered 

them. ' , 

11. Banger JAtiya Itlhiisa, HrijanyakSnd.n, pp.^^^2-53. 
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Assam Bumnji mention is made of a , very 
mighty king , Arimatta by name. He has been . 
called the- son of Ramachandra and grandson 
of the Chhatri King Jitari. Ramachandra 
married a Kayastha princess Kamalakumdri or 
Chandraprabha by. name .12 According, to , 
the Assam Buranji this princess belonged to the 
Nagakhya dynasty. . Arimatta ruled in Kama- 
rupa towards the end of the twelfth century. \ 
He has been called Rayarideva in the grant of 
Vallabhadeva issued in the . year 1107 *of the : 
Saka Era. It is evident that the, Kayastha 
N'Sga dy'nasty also had been ruling in Assam 
abput this time. Rayarideva or Arimatta was 
the son of a princess of this dynasty. 

** r . - * 

The Dasa Dynasty. ^ . 

Like . Ihe NSga dynasty mentioned before, 
the Dilsa dynasty belonging to the Atri .Gotra , 
become, at one time, powerful in Kamarhpa. 
The following , account of this dynasty 
is taken from the “Varendra Karana-* 

r ■ i < <■ r - . 

Varnaha”, a work of Kasidasa. . According 
to this’ authority “an ancestor of this 
line . occupied the post of the Mahattara in 
the pountry of Rkdha on the bank of the 
Ganges. They were , connected with Che Nandi, 
the Sena and the, Guha families and w;ere held 
in ‘respect among their caste-people. The first . 
name available of this' dynasty is Mankha 
Dasa. His fame had spread throughout the 
whole of Radha. His son was called Tafikh- 
paai. On account of the machinations of the 

12 , Journal of the Asiatic, Society of Bengal, 1835, p. 191. 
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tlicy incurred the di'-plcnmrc of O-.e iir.dnnnnar, 
nsn rauslt itf wrdi'h they hr-t! fo It.ive rp.ecot-.rt 
oflh.c rivh’J’ <'! Gntiihe nrid tn r.i i h- tn V;;r-. ndrn. 
Thev hud {.jihen sninu-n- e veruhl-j v. ;;lj r r’.d 

• V 

v.'crc held in yrc-ul n-vp-et h\ their H.'uuiijn. 
.Vrsni D.lfj*. v.'nr hka red v.dtiie r.-.e; yr'dhur.'i ijy 
jKtnse? ^rhllutm hrsd t wo rv5n!-, Bhudiiurn und 
G;id;T.dhnra. I'hndhrira hettrnt to five in 
IIjr nflcrdifc wn.r rpeni, in I'.en.'irer. A7.-idrid!inrn 
*ivi.-d in hir' palcrnrs! nhode. I!e had ti mn 
RaJv.'idlKira f>y jirnnc. Then there wa*; a revolu- 
tion in the Itiniplosn of Gattr|a. Kfdy.adfjnra 
fled to the uortfi niul ‘•■ettU-d in Kuvaeha-willi 
his rclriiivcr. Throutdi the yracc of jlic God- 
dess Ivamaklu'a, l:c J)ecar.ie Kin" of the place. 
His son was Aryn Sridhnra. He was honoured 
with the title of the Prirufjpal I'cudatory Cliief 
by the king of Kilugura (or Kumarupa). He 
won for hirnsdf great renown by defeating the 
Kunura. His son tvas Dharudhtira to whom 
also a son called Sdlapani was born. He hecaTn<^4 
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famous iu Kuvacha by worshipping the -god 
PinakapS/ji ( or Siva) . He vras fortunate enough to 
have two noble sons called Pinaka, and Chakra- 
pSni. Both of them defied the hero of Yadu’s 
raee. Chakrapani went abroad. He had a son 
of the name of Devadhara who became renown- 
ed as the Prime-minister. He separated him- 
self from the Samaja in Bengal.^s, pinaka did not 
change his Samaja. Here his descendants are 
honoured every- where. His son • ' Tankapahl 
was counted as a great hero. With the help 
of the King of Gauda he won victory in battle 
and became famous both iu Radha and Gauda. 

* c. * ' • • , 

'He married the daughter of the minister. In 
this union the two families of Deva and Dasa 
were linked to each other. This caused a 
great stir in the Samaja and the Kayastha 
Samajas in the north and the south were united 
together. His- son Ratnapani won great ^glory, 
but was deprived of his sovereignty by the Mle- 
chchhas. His son was Nara Dasa, who was 
highly respected in the SamSja. He came to 
the village of Banki. Nara Dasa had two sons, 
Batu andv Patu. Batu < formed, the, Bangaja 
Samaja. Nara Dasa’s relatives and kinsmen wei^e 
satisfied with him. He went to Nagalaya with 

In Banger .Tatiya ItihSa, Eiljany.akanflffl^ p. 221 the 
four lines of the original authority liave through mistake been 
left oat before the intro(?actioa of Tankapa«i, These 'lines are 
quotedbelow: — ' ■' 
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liis friends Blir/gu and Muraliara and there esta- 
bleshed the Varcndra Kayastha Samaja having 
cut oflf all connections with Ballalasena. Batu 
Dasa went over to the side of Ballala lor which 
he ^ was discarded by his lather. But Ballala- 
sena had honoured him with the post of the 
Principal Peudatory-Chiet of Bengal. He had 
two sons called Sriliari and 5ridhara. Patu 
Dasa was a wise man in his own Samaja. In 
the National Conlereuce he acquired renown as 
“Varendra Chief.” He did noble deeds with 
his brothers, one among whom was called 
Bhuvana, and died without issue leaving a 
brilliant record behind him.’ ‘ , 

In the above accounts, the personage. who 
has been called‘‘MaharajaChakravarti” having 
his Qapit?il at PJitali is none but Dharmapala 
himself. In the Tibetan book called the Bstan- 
hgyur Tafjkapani has been called ‘Jyestha- 
Kayastha Tahkadasa’ and his son ChakrapSm 
‘the great poet Chakadasa’. Both the father 
and the son adorned the court of Dharmapala, 
the ruler of Gauda. Both of them wrote many 
Sanskrit books, the Tibetan translations of 
which have been preserved in the Bstan-hgyur. 
TankapanI was the Chief -Secretary of Dharma- 
pala. In his old age, he renounced the world and 
became known as Maha-siddhacharyya» Chak- 
rapan?s sons Dhira Dasa and Sura Dasa left 
Pataliputra with immensc.wealth and settled in 
Varendra., Sura Dasa’s great-grand-son Rajya- 
dhara became the king' of Kuvacha. This place 
has been called ‘Kuvacha’ in the Padmapurana, 
the Yoginitantra, and the ancient Buranjis of 

• S. , 

14, Vide Banger iTativa Itihos, Bajanyak^KtZtiSj pp, 120 — 122. 
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of his ik'ntl! i;i rt50 A.D. Jli'; ’wrnk Fun 
GoprUn IJ i.ncvt'odc;] kitts, Dnt itty In? r'dgrr the 


country was invaded 
Yni-ovann;! on the one 


by the ChajidcHn ruler 
-•dde rnrcl llte Kumbcyati 


coniiny Ironi rtotjarn on Utv rh.licr. The ennui* 
tuKJ' ol tile* kinyiiom of Gaudn wan not%' very 
rleplorabk-. At thi? tini? Vasovarnul made 
hituEvU jnat'.ltT of ilse country up to Mifliila 
and Alnyndhn nmi the Karnbojac/. octvsptcd 
Griuda or northern Ikngai. Proofs <of the 
power oi the Ivamhojas ;;jv r.tin.sren in Dinflj* 
imr. Kings o! Cauda In lonyiny it> the Ivam-* 
hnja line nded Korthern Benya! uptotiie year 
8SS ofthc v'a.lrn h'ra or 000 A.D. This fnrt is 
proved by an inscriplion on a pillar of the temple 


of the god^A'iya,c.stablishcd,in' king of the Iv.ani- 
boja dynasty which has been !vC[)t in the garden 
in front of the palace at Din.ajptir.^^ From the 
coppcr-plntc inscription of the Pula kings 
we Icapi that during thi.s period of revolu- 
tion, Gopala II left his kingdom. Pirst'fic took 
shelter in Northern Rad ha. 'Phen he went from 
one place to another and at last met his death 
in the valley of the Eimalayas, During this 
turmoil Riljyadhnra. became king of Koch 
Bihar. About this time, troubles arose among 


16. Vftic BanjicrtTatirA ItibAs, K.’ljsnj'aknS^J*, pp. 170— 171. 
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the members of tlic rojml family of Kamarupa 
about succession to the throne. From the cop- 
per-plate inscription of Ratnnpala of Kama- 
rupa we learn that when Tyaga-Sihha, the last 
king of Bhagadatta’s line, died soilless, his sub- 
jects, for lack of a suitable heir, installed 
as king Brahmapala who belonged to the 
same stock. Rajvadhara occupied Koch 
Bihar during the troubles that arose over the 
selection of the ruler. After him his son Arya- 
Srldhara acknowledged the authority of Brah- 
mapala. He became ci favourite of the king of 
Kamarupa by siding with him in the battle with 
the Kaiiara or the Karniita arm3’-. In the 
genealogical record, there is mention of the defeat 
of the K^nara. This seems, to have reference 
to the g.rmj’- of Karnata led by the Kamboja 
king. In the Puranas, Kamboja, Karnata and 
Lata’ are spoken of as adjoining countries. ic 
Arya Sridhara’s son Dhai'adhara has been given 
the ^lanie of Lakshraikara Thakura in the 
‘MaitliilPahji.’ Szilapam,thesonof Dharadhara, 
is also known as Vausadhara Thakura.^^ jje 
» was a devoted worshipper of the god Siva. He 
rose to eminence as the feudatory chief of Koch 
Bihar. His son Pinakapani and Ghakrapam 
received high honours. It has been sai,d that 
they ha(fF defied the hero of Yadu’s raee. This 
means that they hurled defia,nce at the Yadava 
king who had iiivaded Kamariipa at the time. 
The genealogical recorci of Kasidasa does not 
make any mention of his name. But we know 
from contemporary copper-plate inscriptions 

» 

16. Vide Bangor Jatiyn Itiha's, Rajanyakando, pp. 171. 

17. Vide MiUiilS-darpJJa by Rasbibari Lai Dns, Vol. I, p, §2 
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that hie name was Jutavanna. In the 8th Sloka 
of the Belaba-coppcr-platc inscription of; Bhoja- 
varmil, it is recorded that Jatavarmri had inflic- 
ted a defeat onthc king of Kamarupa^s. Ghakra- 
pani went abroad leaving his father’s kingdom-. 
It seems probable that when his elder brother 
ascended the paternal throne, he went out to 
seek his own fortune. About this time the Palas 
were reigning in Gaud a or North Bengal, 
the Yadavas in East Bengal, and the chiefs 
of the Karnata line in Radha or West 
Bengal. Most probabh’’ ' Chakrapani came, 
to . Radha and made friends with the* 
ivarnatas. In the ‘Maithil pahji' he has 
been called Sarvakara Thakura. In this work 
as well as in contemporary inscriptions his son 
Devadhara is known as Sridhara ^hakura.'^^ 
Kasl-dasa calls him- ‘the Prime Minister 
separated from Bengal’ in his genealogical 
record. Tahkapanl was the son of Pinaka- 
pani of Koch Bihar. He was a mighty warrior. 
The king of Gauda had showered honours hjpon 
him on account of the military aid rendered by , 
him. He 'was also given the hand of the daugh- 
ter of the minister of Gauda. From the contem- 
porary history of the Pala dynasty wc learn 
that Vigrahapala III, the king of Gauda, defea- 
ted the Chedi emperor Karnadeva, th.e father- 
in-law of Jatavarma,. the ruler of Vanga. The , 
minister of this Pala king was called Yogadeva. 
After defeating the Chedi emperor. Vigraha-pala 
married his daughter Yauvana;-sri. During the 
continuance of . this ceremony, the daughter of 
Yogadeva was given in marriage to TaSkapani. 

. S. Bangcn Jatiya ItihHS, Bai»nyRkan(Ia, p. 280,. 
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KiUi-tlusa sny-s that this marriage took place 
betweett the two famnics ofDcvn and Dasa and 
that as a result oi this the two Kayasthn 
Samnjas of the north and the south were 
united together. 

TahkapHni's son was Kntnapani. lie was 
deprived of the kingdom of Koch-Beliar by the 
Mlcchchhas. It has been mentioned before ijiai, 
the then MIcchchha king of Kninarfipa beloj:g- 
ing to the line o{ Bhngadattn was alnriued at 
the establishment of allianee hetween the.‘:c 
kings of Koch Biiitir.and the Prda kings of 
Gauda, and that in order to secure the snfttv 
of his frontier.^ he drove away Rainapani and 
lived for some liinc in the country’. Rntna- 
pflnr.s son Narasihha Dilsa was Kmown ns 
Naradllsa Thrikur in the K.t'yastha Srnnaja of 
Varendra. Jadunandana’s “Dhakura" mentions 
the fact that Xnradrisa Tl;rikur lived in the city 
of Kubaheha within his own territories, and 
that all men still praise his maternal grand- 
father* for his high talents and remarkable 

. abilities, known all over thc\ world. But 
* . * ^ 

^it i.s a nia’ttcr of regret that though we hear of 

the prowess and fame of Yogudevn, the mater- 
nal grandfather of Ratnapuni, we do not find 
even the name of the maternal grand Intjlier of 
Naradusft Thnkur in the gencological records. 
It seems that he was cither a finnous man 

t 

like Yogadeva ora feudatory chief of the Naga 
line. Kilsi-dusa says that. Kara dasa settled in 

19, '?5l5!J -clij;?! i 

!jrnClc<5 i" 

yBdunand.'Ui’fl ‘Dliftlciira’ p. 34. 
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the village of Bsfiki. He -came to Nagala3’’a 

ivitli Bhr/gu Nandi and Muraharadeva of the 

j Chaki family and there formed a Kayastha 

Samaja defying the king Ballalasena. From 

this it seems to ns that Nagalaya was his 

xnaterual grand-father’s place. In many places of 

India, the -descendants of feudatory Chiefs are 

even to this day .given the title of -Thakura. 

This we think, explains why Narasiiiha-Dasa 

Nara Dusa was called 'Nara Dasa Thalcur.’ It has been 

Th&kur before that he left his paternal kingdom 

in Koch-Behar and settled" in the village of 

Bahki in Varendra. In those daj's, Maha- 

'sthana the chief city of Varendra, was raised to 

the status of a shrine by Ramapula of Gauda. 

Nara-dasa Thalcur lived there for some time. 

The inscription of the place bears hiS nanle^o. 

Nara-Dasa Thakur belonged, to the side of 

the Pala kings. His son Batudasa camp over 

to the side of Ballalasena for which act his 

father discarded him. The king Ballalasena, 

howeyer, made him the principal feuuatorj’- 

Bum DAsa chief of Eastern Bengal. Batu DSsa had two , 

sons, Srihari and Sridhara. Sridham collec- 
' * • < 
ted a number of . excellent Sanskrit slokas and 

embodied^ them in a book called the ‘Siikti-kar- 

nTivarita.'. This book bought him fame, and 

from'it we obtain information of hi^ father's 

acquisition of the post of the Mahas3manta 

or principal feudatory chief. 


£0. Bnctir.Ar Itihru By I*- C. Si-n, Part II. p. 71 and Banger 
Jitiya Itihi?/ lUj&ayr.kAtida, p. 224 ' ’ . 


The Qhosha Dynasty. 

Before taking up the subject of the rise of the 
Ghosha dynasty in A^sam, we propose to des- 
cribe its origin with the help of the materials 
deri.vable from the contemporary inscriptions. 
The copperplate-inscriptions (circa 6th Century 
A. D.) of Dharmaditya, Gopachandra, and 
Samacharadeva discovered in Faridpur, give 
the names of Chandra Ghosha, Soma Ghosha, 
Vihita Ghosha and other Mahattaras.^ 
Then in the seventh century A.D. when 
Sasankadeva, the king of Karnasuvarna, 
extended his rule upto the far off. Kaliuga 
and southern Kosala, many Kayasthas of hife 
country migrated to those places and held high 
posts there under the State. About this time 
Siirya Ghosha assumed the title of Maharaja 
and established his rule in Central India. A 
stone-tablet bearing inscriptions of his time is 
to be found in the Museum at Nagpur. From 
this stone-tablet we learn that the king 
SdryaT" Ghosha flourished in Central India 
before the rise of the Soma dynasty. His son 
^ died in c'onsequence o’f a fall from ’thfe terrace 
of his palace. In order to secure spiritual bliss 
for the spirit of his son, he built some Hindu 
’ temples and Buddhistic YihSras. He ruled in 
Centralindia towards the middle of the seventh 
century as is proved by the character of inscrip- 
tion on the stone-tablet mentioned above.2 . 

The following account of the Kayasthas 
during the later p'erio(f is taken from a Kula- 

panji of Uttara-Ra4hiya Kayasthas ; 

* 

1. JoarnBl of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, 1911, Ji. 501. 

3, Jonroil of the Boy»l Askttc Society, 1P05, p. 109, 
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“VibliSnu-Upakarjja was born in the family 
of Chitra-gupta. The king Suryadhvaja of the 
Ghoshn djmasty was his* descendant, '.Thro- 
tigh the grace of the Sun-god he had his abode 
in Sur\'a-nagara, His descendants gradually 
spread over many countries! One of them 
went to Chandrahusagiri and became the 
ruler of it. Chandra (of this line ) came to 
Aj’-odhyu from Central India. From this 
Chandra Sur 3 mpada came into being. Soma 
Ghesha was his descendant. He was a member 
of the family of Srl-Karrm.^s . 

From the above accounts we learn that Surj-a 
GhOsha Was king in Surj’anagara, Some 
meinbcr.s of his line even occupied the throne of 
Chandraliilsa Giri in far-off Malabar coast. 
Some of them came to Aj'odhya from Central 
India. We also know from the KvMpanji 
ofIJttara-FadhJya Kayasthas that King Adi- 
tya Shra of Radha had brought to his court five 
Kilj'asthas from Kolaiicha in the month of 
Phalguna of the year 804; of the Sakar-Era 
( 882 A. D. ). Their names were AnUdivara 
Sinha, Soma Ghosha, Furusottam^ Dasa, 
Deva Datta and Sudarsana Mitra and their 
respective gotras were Vatsya, Sauk3lina, 
Maudgalyh, Kasyapa and Visvamitra. Of these 

C , . ' i 

■ '3. 1 ' ■ ' . , 

jfflT; II ■ 
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GhosTia and Siulia lived in Ayodliya, DSsa in 
Mathura and, Datta and Mitra in Mayapuri.'^ 

The English rendering of an extract in the 
Kulnpanji is given below : — 

‘Soma Ghosha who come to Radha was born 
in tne famil 3 ^ of Suryapada of Ayodh 3 'a. His Soma Ghosha 
son was called Aravinda. He also had two 
grandsons. The great king Aditya-siJra gave' 
them the village of Jayayana for their residen- 
ce. He also gave to Soma Ghosha 2700 villages 
from Jayayana to Ekachakra and made him 
a feudatory chief.’ Then Soma Ghosha settled 
in Yayayana with his sons and grandsons 
having received a sanad ( from the 
king ) to the effect that he should have to 
pay a tribute of 15000 gold coins and should 
have to eSjoy the kingdom from generation 
to genex’ation in obedience to the king. There 
Som?^ built his dwelling house and a temple 
of the god Siva. He also established there a 
Siva-lifiga called Somesvara Siva and an image 
of thvT-goddess Sarvamangala. He made the 
place his capital having dug a moat around it. 

He duly -protected hre subjects. He ' invested 
* his son with royalty and lived on the bank of 


<cj I 
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the Ganges where he died a few 3’cars after. 
Tliat place is now called Somapara.’’^ 

The village of Jajaii in the district of Murshi- 
dabad and within the jurisdiction of the Sub- 
division of Kandi is still consi)icuous in North 
Nudha on account of the Sivalifiga of Sdmes- 
vara established by Soma Ghosha and the temple 
of the goddess Sarvamangala built by him. 
His moat and the remains of many of his struc- 
tures are seen near this temple. According to 
the Kiilnpanji mentioned above, Soma Ghosha 
became the feudatory- chief of -2700 villages from 
Jajati to Ekachalcra, This- village of Ekachakra 
pr 'Ekachnka is five miles away from Suri, the 
Saflar station of the district of Birbhura, and 
it stands to the south-east of this towm. It is 

5. ■ “fur’sin 1 

ctcjggf^' "g 1 
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to the west of Jajaii and is at a distance of 
twentj-six miles irom it. Hence we see that the 
feudatory state of Soma Ghosha extended oyer 
thirteen erases (2G miles) from east to west. Its 
extent from south to north is not definitely 
known. 

It has been narrated before that Soma Ghosh a 
came to the court of Aditya-sura in the 
3 'ear 8S2 A. D. A copper-plate grant of 
Isvara Ghosha of the Ghosha d 3 'nasty has of 
late been found _ in the rocordroom of the 


. Maldoar estate in i:he district of Dina,ipur. 
This grant has been deciphered and. brought 
to the notice of the public by Sriyut Aksha 3 'a- 
kumara Maitreya C.I.E. We get the 
following ^account of the Ghosha djmasty 
from this grant • 

‘Dhurta Ghosha, who derived his being from 
the Idrd of Radhaand who became a prominent 
member of the royal famih' on account of his 
being^jjowerful like the sun, vanquished his 
encmies^with his sharp-edged sword. From him 
• wms born Sri Vrila-Ghosha who manifested 
• himself in the earth like the orb of the sun, being 
himself skilled in war and having killed his 
enemies w’ith the blow of his sw^ord which 
resembled thunder. As he was a king of iron- 
rule his4lame was sung on carthi He destroyed 
his enemies as the sun destroys darkness ; to 
his foes he was like thunder to the mountain ; 


Dhfirt.a 

Gtioslia 


Vain Glioshn 


hence his praise was sung on earth. He had 
a queen of the name of Sadbhava, who was but 
the another form of the goddess Bhavani, ,wh<^ 


was devoted to her husband like Sita andf : ' 


6, Sahitj-n, 1320 B. s. p. 37. 
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was like Lalcshrai of Vishatt, His son was 
Isvara Ghosha who was • victorious like Fire, 
who possessed an adventurous spirit and who 
surpassed even Indra in point of personal efful- 
gence. His valour was sufficient to conquer 
even the most powerful foes and when the 
wives of his enemies heard of his great valour 
their faces grew dark on account of the flow of 
> tears. '7 

This grant .shows that the Ghosha dynasty 
in which Iswira Ghosha was born had at one 
time ruled Rudlia. These kings were powerful 
enough to extend their rule bcj'ond the limits 
of the countr 3 ' of Riiclha. It has been narrated 
before that Soma Ghosha became a feudatory 
chief in Radha in the vear 882 A. D. His descen- 
dants rose into power during, the^ turmoil 
created by the invasion of Gauda hy the armies 
of Kurnllta and Kamboja and came to be known 
as lords of Rdrlha. Dhflrta Ghosha probably 
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was a scion of this dynasty. When Koch-Bihar 
was under the feudatory chiefs oftheDasa dynas- 
ty and North Bengal under the Kaniboja rulers 
who had forcibly taken this part of the country 
from the Pala Kings, DhiirtaGhoshaniadehiinsclf 
master of Dhekkari corresponding to the east- 
ern part of Koch-Bihar, modern Goalpara and 
part of Kamarupa. Srijut Akshaya Kumar Mai- 
treya, noticing the word ‘Z>hekkari’ in the 
aforc-said grant has identified the place with 
Dhekura described in the Dharma-mangala 
of Radha. But whqn we read it in connection 
with the names of other places • occurring 
in this grant, it does not seem at all probable 
that the place called Dhekkari here was in 
Radha. It is more likely that Dhiirta 
Ghosha^ after his conquest of the western 
portion of Assam or Kamarupa inhabited 
by the Mlechchhas called it 'Dhekkari* after 
the name of his own native place. s 

8. It is here noccssiiry to say a fow words about Dhekur 
in Ra(?hn, Prom tlio various DhnrmamnScnlas we learn 
that it r^as latterly known a TrisbasJiparh.’ Karnasena 
the Chief of the “B.lra Bhuiyas” ruled hero after the death of 
Dharmapfila. At that time a man called Soma Gopa was the 
revenue- collector of the king. Mahamudii, the minister of the 
king of Gauffa was a great oppressor. On nccounj; of his 
failure to rnaliso the revenue Soma was put into prison by the 
minister. His fortune however smiled upon him and he was 
released by the king who granted him high honours. Soma be- 
came a trusted servant of the king. At this time the revenue 
payable by Knr?!nsena fell into arrears and so Soma was sent to • 
TrishasJigarh by the king, with directions to realise the revep!-^ 
every month and to send it to the royal treasury. T ' ' 
Gopa came there and began to reside inside the Garh. 

Sena treated him with great respect, Ichhfd the soft ■ 
was a votary of the goddess Bhavanl from his very c’ 

Being initiated ihto the mysteries of religion by u> A 
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In the Z?akarnava Taiitra, Kaiharupa and 
Dhelikari have been, mentioned together. 
The people of Upper Assam , call the inhabitants 
of Kamarupa and GoalpSra as well as the 
language spoken by them by the name of 
'Zlhekuri or Dhekeri. The following extract 
of the great ..philologist Sir G. A. Grierson 
maybe read in this connection, — 

“The Assamese .spoken in the district 
of Kamrup and Goalpara which are the 
most : western on the northside of the 

« - ' * , , , 

t ' ■ , ’ . 

Sannyftet, he attained success in Sakti-Sadhana. The powerful 
low-tfiiste people of the place Boon became attached to him. 
He received the following boons from the Great Mother Mahfl- ■ 
^akti when the goddess appeared before him — c , 

let. That he would be allowed to take revenge on Jiis father’s 
oppressors wlio bad made him a captive in Gauda. 

‘2nd. That the Goddess would thenceforth reside in , the Garh 
in the form of Syftmil so that Ichhai might be always blessed ■ 
with her eight; 

Srd. That Trishastigarh would graw famous again_n!^er the 
name of ‘Hbekur’. . ' 

Soon after ' this iohhdi Ghosha took posaession of the Garh 
and became ^king in Dhekur.- K.af?iasehn fled to the king of ^ 
Gaoda with his family 'and brought every thing to his notice. 
The king sent ' him against Ichhiii at the head. of an army. A 
sanguinary baftle was'fought on the bank of the river Ajayn. The 
four sonqof-Kar7iasena fell in the baltlei The queen, then com- 
mitted suicide by swallowing poison. Kaivmscna tooevas about 
to renounce the world, . Tho king of Gauda then consoled him . 
and gave him the band of RnCjavali, his wifels sister. He also 
made over to him MayanS-garh in the shape of dowery. Through 
the favour of Raradi Pandit ,eh(i was-blesBod with a son Lflusena 
by name. In bis early life Laueena was regarded as a great hero. 
His maternal uncle, the minister of Gauda, was all along iniraically 
diapoaLd towards him. In order to secure .the . death' of hi* 
nephew hfi sent him to fight against Ichhdi Ghosh of .Phelcur. 

In the war that followed Ichhii was killed and Liusana became 
the king of Dhokur. • ' 

<’ s 
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Brahmaputra Valley, is not exactly the 
same as the standard language of Upper 
and Central Assam, being influenced by the 
Rajbanshi Bengali spoken immediately to 
west, in West Goalpara and the Bengal 
district of Rangpur. This form of Assamese 
is sometimes called Dhekeri, which is however 
considered more or less as a term of opprobrium 
having been first used when the portion of 

From the above acoouat Bomo historians have supposed 
that I/tvara Gbosha of the copper-plntc-grant was identical with 
lohhhi Ghosh of the Dharmamaiisaln and that the Ghosha 
dynasty to which he belonged wna of the milk-man caste. But 
Srijut Akshaya Kumar Maitreya who first deciphered fhc grant 
of Isvara Ghosha admits in view of a certain expression* in. it 
that ho( Isvara Ghosha ) was a K^ynstha by caslo.t It is clearly 

t 

written in the DharmamaSgaln that though the place was called 
Triahasfigarh during the time of Ivanmscna, lohhai Ghosh revi- 
ved its old namo ‘Dhckui.’ In this connexion, 1 refer the reader • 
to tho ?olIowing passage from the Dharraamaagala of 
Ghan/rrfima — 

fiitcfdl V351, p 

From this it is clear that it wao called ‘Dhekur’ before the 
time of Karrrasena. When this place was occupied by Karnasena 
or one otTiis anocstore it came to be called Senabhflma or Sena- 
pahari ( modern Syiraiirftpargarh ). In the village of Jashpur 
twelve miles to the north of modern SonOpaharl there is a 
temple of tho god Siva called 'Dhekurervara 5iva.’ By the eido 
of tho temple there is a tank called Dhckiira.J Hero two 
ancient ramparts and tho faint trace of a moat arc shewn 
as tho ruins of tho king's palace. From those evidences it i 
appearsothat Dhekur consisted of the modern Senabhftma 
pargana on both banks of the Ajay a as well as tho part of the 
district five or six miles to the north of it. The Sena dynasty 
mentioned above ruled hero after tho Ghosha dynasty. Latterly for 
some time, it camo under the julo of lohhai Ghosh. Next it be 


/ 



Vide Sahitya, 1320 B. s, p. 176. 

J Vide Blrbhfim Vivaraxa, part I. p, 2BS. 
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Assatn now known as the Kamrup and Goal- 
para district was conquered by the Ahoms. 
The Ahom Raja gave the name of Sarkar 
Dhelceii or Dhekuri to this tracts. According 
to Rai Gitnabhiram Barua’s Buranji, this 
name was given to this portion of Assam by 
the-Ahoins to denote that it had been conquered 
and consequently the people hated the nanie.”o 
The above , extract was written bn the 
testimoncy of the Buranji by Gttnabhiram 
Barua. It has been said above that KSmarupa 
and Dhekkari have been mentioned together 
in the. Dukarnava Tantra. The copper-plate 
gra,nt of Isvara Ghosha proves conclusively 
that this place was called Dhekkari long 


cftmo rolcd by tho line of Lftuseno, After this< the •Si'tha 
dynasty ruled this land. VVo learn from tho liamnch^rita that 
duriup the time of BHmapUIn ( 1052 — 10S2 A. D.) this place was 
under the rule of Prntiipa S)nhn,§ Hence we cannot ndmft that 
IchhHi Ghosh bclonpod to tho lino of ancient royal family of 
Eatihn. Wc draw the attention of the reader to the following 
lines addressed by Mahamad to the king of Ganrfa. 

551! <2513 rgST 1 ^5Klull3I ql CtfH I. 

'£tV! 5^51, 1 » 

iH’Fwg tftg[c«5cii eijp.i 'sta t—— ; 

5(ts fjisi Vw I m ^itw 5ICT sift? 

Mareik Gaaguli’e Dharmamajigala? p. 154. 

' It is clearly proved by tl\e above testimony that Soma Ghosh 
the father of Ichhai Ghosh was nothing more than a common 
sewantof the king of -Gauda, He never sat on. a throne. There- 
fore his family cannot be called a family of kings. 

• 9. Vide Linguistic Survey India, VoL. V. Pt. I, P. 4. 
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before the invasion of the x\lioi«s. From 
the characters of this grant it has been 
proved that it was issued in the tenth century 
of the Christian Era.^*^ 

It lias been shewn before that the Ghosha 
D^'nasty flourished in North Rildha in 
the 9th centurv’. Dhurta Gliosha of this 
dynast}' went to Kuinnrupa from />hekur 
in Radha towards the middle of the 10th 
centurj' and came to he known as ‘Nnpa- 
vafisa-ketu/ Hence the Dhekuri division of 
Assam is more than a. thousand years old. 
During the Mughal rule as well as the cnrlj* 
days of the East India Company the ydiole of. 
Assam was divided into four Sarkars vi?., 
1 Sarkar Bafigalbhum, 2 Sarkur Dhekuri, 
3 Sarhar ,Kumrup and 4 Sarkar Darang. 
Sarkar bafigalbhum corresponded to the 
district of Rangpur and the Eastern portion 
of Diuajpur. Sarkar Dhekuri was adjoining 
to it and corresponded to the modern district 
of Goalparu and part of Kumarupa. With the 
establishment of the rule of the KSyastha 
‘dynast}’ of Rudha ip Dhekuri tha Bengalis 
became verj' influential there. They had 
also greatly influenced the vernacular of the 
country. Sir Grierson is very clear on this 
point. He says : — » 

“The*pronunciation of the vowels appears 
to approach more nearly ta that of Bengali 
than does standard Assamese.” 

Afterwards the Ahoros from Upper Assam 
conquered- KSmarupa. They noticed the 
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Dbekor 


Dbekuri 

dial-.’ct 


10. Eahitys, 1320 B. S» pp 29-42. 
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difierence existing between their own language, 
and that of tbdr . subjects and looked upon 
the latter with contenipt. This fact seems , 
to explain , why the word ‘Dhekuri’ was 
at one time, held to be contemptible to ■- 
the inhabitants of Eastern Assam, ' The . 
influence of the ‘Dhekuri’ dialect is felt not 
only in Goalpara, but also in Kamarupa as 
well. From this it seems to us that the rule 
of the Kayastha dynasty mentioned before 
spread up to Kamarupa. The subsequent 
history of the country als.o proves this. The 
copper-plate grant, spoken of before, says that 
Bala Ghosha the son of Dhurta_^ Ghosha was 
a great military genius and was the. boast of 
his caste-people. His soil Dhavala Ghosha 
was a powerful ruler , of the kingjiom of Dhek- 
karl. This heroic prince has be,en called 
Dhavala Raya or Dhal Ray in the Dharma- 
mangala of Radha. He 'was also knbwn as 
Karpura Dhavala. It is written in Mafiik 
Gangtili's Dharmamangala that at the time of 
the Pvtshyabhisheka of the king 'Ff Gauda, 
the feudatory chiefs of Karnata, Koch, Kalinga/ 
‘Kaiigura, Tuhga, Banga^ Magadha, Dravidg. , 
Bhota, and Varendra,. were present. Among 
these princes Dhala Ray of Kangura has been 
des^^ribed as a mighty prince. But latterly he 
was puffed up with pride and , stopped paying 
tribute to his suzerain. The king of Gauda- 
sent Lausena to subdue him. This hero 
fought a terrible bq.ttle with Dhala Ray at 
. Ksmtagada.-i^ 

1‘3. ‘S5t«ra I 5^1 c?i atafta ’fa ’k? wta »" 

, 4. t 
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In the Dharnianiangala' Kunitu-gacla has 
been likened to the 'city of Lauku as it had a 
deep moat around it and was also surrounded 
by a great river.^^ Here Lausena halted at a 
place bn the bank of this great river called Dcul- 
dlghl. Hari, the father-in-law of Dhala Ruya 
started on an elephant and BhagaviXn Datta his 
comtnandcr-in-chicf on horseback to meet 
him .13 Both sides fought furiously. Dhala Ravea 
was defeated and captured by Kalu. the general 
of Lausena. All . the Dharmamangalas .‘:a 3 ’’ 
that Sufulo; or Saniula, the mother of • the 
king of Gauda, had a wonderful dagger that 
was invincible and that it was with the help 
of this weapon that Lausena was able to 
inflict ^ defeat on his advcrsaiy. Dhala Rilj'a 
had his capital at a place called Kilmtii-gada 
or fort of Kamta. He paid to his su;:erain 
tribute for twenty one j-ears and made peace 
with him. He and his daughter Kalinga were 
devoted worshippers of the goddess Kalika. 
In pursuance of the order of the goddess. 

fa'i, ?? i 
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KalifigU placed the marriage-garland round 
_ the neck of Lflnsciia, This marriage was 
celebrated according to vedic rites and the 
mantras prescribed In the Ycdrihgas v/crc used 
by the parties to it. It took place in the 
capital ol Dhala Raya, The ruins of 
this city arc to be found at a place now ^ 
called Gosuiinnuri standing on the river 
Singimarl at a distance of fourteen miles from 
the capital of modern Koch Bihar. It was 
protected by a deep moat and. was also 
suiToundcd by a large .river. The following 
description of it is taken from the Dharma- 
mahgala— . - 

‘■On all sides of it was the deep water of 
the river Gandaki and it looked lil^c the city of 
Lafiku surrounded by the sea. The -tyatcr was . 
black and black snakes played on it. Waves ; 
resembling mountains fell on both banks of 
it.”i4. . 

The extensive ruins of Kamtapur still 
bear .testimoncy to the truth of the above 
description given in the Dharraamahgala. Babu ' 
Harendranilrayan Chaudhuri, the late State- 
Judge of Koch Bihar thus writes of the place 
in his book.called ‘The Cooch Behar State’— 

“Xhe remains of the city of Kamtapur 
are gigantic works of human art an(T:bespeak 
great power and 'wealth in the Prince or 
Princes who conceived such an idea of a capitah 
The city wms of a trian^lar shape, long from 
east to west, with a perimeter of ; about 20 
miles. The two ' sides of this triangle* met in 
the'west, and were defended by a high rampart 

14., aae[note 12. , 
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part, protected by an inner ditch and an 
outer moat, and covering a length of about 
15 miles, while the old Dharla formed the base 
about 5 miles long and protected in the east 
from foreign invasion. There were two 
redoubts, one towards the north-east and the 
’ other towards the north-west. The rampart 
was pierced by four gates of huge proportions, 
in the north, south and west. The northern 
gate was called the Hoko-duar. The sides 
of the rampart here at the gate-way were faced 
with bricks in mortar, which are still in- good 
condition. The gate in the south was* called ’the 
Sil-duar or stone-gate, and it cut the rampart 
in an S curve... It is said that the rampart at 
this .gatejway was lines with stones, and 
that' the gate had a door-way of stone. 
Several large slabs of granite are still 
lying in it and a few are yet standing. From 
this gate issued a high embanlced road, 
'which leading through Rangpur went as far 
as Ghoraghat, which at the time marked the 

* southern boundry of old Kamrup.”iG 

• Now KaratSpur is nothing but a heap 
of ruins. More than a century ago Dr. Bucha- 
nan Hamilton visited this place. ’But many 
of the things he saw here do not exist now.t7 

In the ‘KaSgur Pala’ of the Dharmamanga- 
las there is a description qf the place to show 
its impregnability and inaccessibility. Nothing 
is definitely known g^bout the age and the 
builder qf this old fort. If the Dharmamaiigalas 

16. Tilts Gooch Bchar State and its Land rcTCnuC lettlo- 
nicat, pp S1-S2. 

17. Vide Bnchanan'e Ksslcm India, oditoi by Msrtw, VoL HI. 

pp. for a' detailed account ol the raltJF, 

27 
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and the copper-plate grant of Isvara Gho'sha 
be studied together, the surmise becomes 
definite ; that the - fort belonged to the 
Ghosha dynasty. It might , have been 
founded by the king Dhurta Ghosha or his son 
Bala Ghosha for the protection of the capital 
city. At first they ruled their territory like 
, independent kings. ' The- feeble Mlechchha 
dynasty, the usurping KSmboja dynasty of 
Dhikvala North Bengal and the P5la Dynasty of Gauda 
Ghosha were so much occupied in protecting their own 
or possessions that they had little time to interfere 
Dhal R&y -with them*. It seems probable that Dhavala 
' Ghosha of Kamta was compelled to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty, of Mahipala of Gauda 
when the latter had advanced lij- to ‘ the 
frontier of North Bengal in the course of his 
reconqiiest. of his father’s lost territories. But 
the Dharraamangalas do not give the name 
of the king of Gauda at whose behest Lausena 
had marched for the conquest of the Jidagdom 
ofKamarupa. In some of the Dharmamangalas 
he has been called the Son of Dharmapala. 
But this Dharmapala of the Dharmamangala 
has. been described as the king of Dandabhukti 
(roughly corresponding to modern Murshedabad 
_ Dt. in the Tirumalai rock inscription of Rajendra 
Chola). -.He was* defeated ' and killed by’ that 
Mahipdi* Chola-conqueror. The next pei'son whom we 
seeds the king of Gauda is MahipSla 1. A few 
‘ ” ° years ago the name <of Lausena used to be 
' associated with that of MahTpSlain the list of 
the sovereigns of the Kali Yuga given in cur 
Bengali' Almanac. Under these circumstances 
we are led to believe .that Mahipala was 
materially helped by Lausena in thfc rcconquent. 
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of his paternal dominions as well as 
the further extension of his own territories. 
It seems probable that but for the help of 
Lausena Mahipala eould never have reconquer- 
ed his lost territories of Gauda and become a 

•> 

paramount sovereign. Some of the J9oma 
soldiers who went to Kamarupa with Lau- 
sena settled there. Their descendants still' 
sing of the achievements of Kalu Doma, the 
general of Lausena. 

In those days whenever there was a social 
gathering of the Ka 3 'asthas in the house of a 
richman, learned ‘Brahmanas were present 
there and the formula used for salutation *was 
'at the feet of the Kayasthas and the Brah- 
manas’ ( ). This seems to explain 

wh;5’ th^ expression occurs 

in the "copper-plate grant of the Mahamanda- 
lika, Isvara Ghosha. The following list of the 
members of the royal family and of the officers 
of the state is given in the grant alluded 
to aborts. — 


AshesharSja, Rajyanaka, Rajni, Ranaka, 
Rajapntra, Kumavamatya, Mahasandhivigra- 
hika, Mahapratihara, Mahakaranadhyaksha, 
Mahamudradhikrita, Mahakshapatalika,Maha- 
sarvadhikrita, Mahasenapati, Mahapada- 
millika, Mahabhogapati, Maha- tantradhikrita, 
Mahavyiihapati, Mahadandanayaka, Maha- 
kayastha, Mahavala-kastika, Mahavaladhi- 
karanika, Mahasamanta, Mahat^aJikura 
Angikaranika, Dacdapalikai ; \ 
Ghattapati, Bhuktipati, Vishayapati/ 
sanika, Antahpratihara, DandapAla 
pala, Duhsadhyasadhanika, Chaurod 
XJparika, Tadaniyuktaka, ■ 
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garikaj Khadyagraha, Siro-raksBika, Vriddha- 
dhanaka, Ekaseraka, KHoladuta, Gainagamika, 
Lekhadhanaka, Paniyagarika, Santaki-Karnia- 
kara, Golmika, Satdkika, Hastyasvoshtra- 
nauvalavyapritaka and Gomahishajayika- 
vadayadhyaksha. 

After Dhavala GBosha his son Isvara Ghosha 
became a king. We learn from his copper-plate 
grant that he was a Mahamafidalika. The king 
over twelve tributary chiefs or twelve bhaumikas 
was called the Mahdala or the Mandalika.ts 
The lord who was superior to the mandalika 
was called the Mahamandalika. His possessions 
v^-efe a hundred times of those of an ordinary 
king.ip Hence Isvara Ghosha can not be called a 
petty chief. From his copper-plate gr.ant we 
learn that a number of kings had to obey his 
orders. Under him there were . Vish&yapati, 
Bhuktapati, Senapati and Kottapati. , This 
shows that Isvara Ghosha had all the officers 
befitting a mighty monarch. Tlie Lord para- 
mount had the tittle of ‘Rajadhiraja^arama- 
bhattaraka.’ The Mahamafidalika was the 
next in order of superiority. In the thirty- 
fifth year of his reign, on the day of the Marga- 
safikranti, he bathed in the river Jatoda and 
taking sesamam seeds, Kusagrass and sacred 
thread'made over, by the a.foresaid grant, the 
village of Digdha'sodika in Gallitipyaka Vishaya 
in Pippalamandala to the Yajurvedi scholar 
BhaH^ta Nibboka Sarmma, the son of the Bhatta 

18 . , -g’' Oratiwn « • . , . 

lai ywtrr ■ 
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Vasfideva witlithe object of “increasing the virtne 
and fame of himself as well as of his parents”. 
The Raja of Maldoar in Dinajpur District calks 
himself the descendant of this Nibboka SarmS. 

Th.e Kalikapurana contains an account of 
the special sanctity of the river Jatoda, Accor- 
^ ding to this book, the source of this river is 
stated to be in the Himalayas to the west of 
the river Suvarna-manasa. Bathing in it one 
obtains the same spiritual efficacy as in the 
holy Ganges. If a man bathes in this river on 
the eighth day of th*e waxing moon in the month 
of Chaitra he attains a place in Sivalqka. On 
the western bank of it and at a short distance ' 
from it there is a famous Pitha known ks 
Jalpisa.20 

t (» 

20. f I 
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In the map of Major Rennel that wasprepared 
more than a century ,ago the position of 
a river called “Jerdeckcr” was shown to the 
cast of Jalpesa. This seems to be a corrupt 
form of the aacient compound name of 
‘Jatoda-dhekkari.’ This river Jatoda' now 
flows by the, side of Gusanimari, the site 
of the, ancient Kamtagarh, under the name 
of Jaridharla. In modern Koch Bihar this 
river is in some places known as Dharla and 
asjaladhaka in others. 

Isvara Ghosha had issued the grant in ques- 
tion from the capital city of Dhekkari having 
' bathed in the river Jatoda. From this it seems 
to us that though positions of the modern dis- 
tricts of Koch Bihar, Goalpara and Kamriipa 
were included in the ancient kingdonfof Dhekkari, 
yet the capital of the kingdom was situated at 

modern Gosanimarl on the bank of the river 

< 

Jaridharla in the modern Koch Bihar 'State. 
The confluence of Jaridharla'or Buradharla at 
a distance of four miles from the of the 

goddess Kamatesvari or as it is now called 
Gosanimari is an old place of pilgrimage. Even 
now many people come to bathe in the river oil 
the day of Marga sankrdnti and the eighth 
day of the waxing moon in the month ofChaitra. 
Perhaps the site of the capital of the Maha- 
mandalika of the Ghosha dynasty is now covered 
by the vast heap of ruins at a place called 
Rajpat at a distance of about one mile in the 
north-western direction from the temple of 
Kamatesvari and four miles to • the west 
of the river of Jaridharla. By the side of this 
Rajpat there is a tank called Kailasa- 
dighi on the eastern bank of which lie the 
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remains of the ancient temple of the goddess 
Kalika. 

Dharmapala, the king of the Mlechchas, 
grew very povrerful during the reign of Isvara 
Ghosha and took possession of the country as 
far as jRangpur. An account of this conquest 
Bas been given before. It seems that in his old 
age Isvara Ghosha’s kingdom was wrested 
from him by Dharmax^ala. In his copper-plate 
grant the capital of Dharmapala has been 
called Kamarupa-pura. Perhaps the lord of 
Kamarupa had altered the name of Dhekkari 
given by the kings of the Ghosha dynasty and 
called It Kamarupapur, This seems to explain 
why no trace of the name of “Dhekkari” is to 
be met»with> in these parts. In the Dharma- 
mangalas>of Ra4ha ‘Kamarupapura’ has been 
called ^ ‘KaLiigura.’ About 1062 A.D, the 
territories of the Ghosha dynasty of this place 
came for some time under the rule of Dharma- 
pala of Kamarupa. But on his death about 
1075 A.D. his weak son Havachandra came 
’to the thrpne and lost the whole of his land 
•irom KamtS to Kamarupa, This tract was 
conquered by Ramapala of Gautla. 
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The Deva Dynasty. 

We leani from the Ramacharita that during 
the reign of Ramapala, a Feudatory Chief 
named Mayana conquered the king of Kamarupa 
in order to save the subjects from anarchy. 7I. 

It seems probable that after the conquest cf- 
Kamariipa, a man named Tishyadeva or Tig-, 
Riaoofthe madeva ruled Pragyotisha as a tributary 
Bern dynasty prince under the king of Gauda. But nothing 
is definitly known about him. We learn from 
the, Kamauli copper-platp grant of Vaidyadeva 
that the king of Gauda, hearing of the rebellion 
in the east of the king Tigmyadeva uppn . 
whom he had lavished honours, conferred 
the sovereignty of the kingdom p^n Vaidya- 
deya, who was endowed with all qualities and 
was of great fame.22 It was Ramapala’s son 
Kumarapala who had sent Vaidyadeva' for the 
suppression of the rebellion. In obedience to his 
master’s orders, Vaidyadeva marched against 

xr» . , - ' • 

’ • , (Kurqfe ). 
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the rch^llio:!*' chief, ticfcnlctl hiui in hr^iUc ntttl 
UcCAHvr hitv;: in hin v*vcn<1. Fmin ihje copper- 
plate pj.inl ‘.VC nl’Oj Ic-irn ihjit VniJyrnkc.'i’^ 
Ijrnrtil-J^Fhcf Vf.spnlcv.i wJso v.';jv Islnjilv Ic.nnird 
ronl «tf ysro-t vahior Fccninc nuju-.vcr. a povl. 
ti<iu knln'cqncritly c;'.3oyr<l by hi'- nc'-crndriul 
?cvrral ircmn.'itsniV'.' We arc led 
to believe tb.at the jnesnber'- of the Heva 
fatnily hre! been worjiios'; nr; jrilni‘-ter« of the 
iMlts dynavty fron: the time ol Mahipula. 
Frntn we leant that ‘the Oevn 

frunily c.anjc In Vaftp.-i frosti Ahirn.* 

Mnutratpri or Mnilphyrin Ahpn war-* the 
capital of the !\“la hinp'' from Dcvrtpiila to 
K:1ruynnri]>ri.ln. The .nccotsnt of Kurl-tl.~ra 

rhowr ih.nt the Deva lamily lived in Aupa under 
the palrompc of Pula hinpr. KurPiinra ray.r 
'that Ih? reven potr.ar of the Deva family arc to 
be fonnd in Gattc^n. All of there potr.ar e.Ncept 
the Alamyun potra that went over to the 
Vurcndrnaramajn belonged to the Ktidhlya* 

rnmilin. -The fntnily of Alamyuna w.ar held in 
. respect in the court of the hinp of Gau(]a and 
war like the ripht-hnfid of the king. The incm- 
berr of thir famih’ were noted for their wirdoin 
and good qualities. They were charitably dis- 
posed and .appreciated good qualities in others. 
Sikhidjivnja was the foremost among them and 
received higli honour.s every wdtcrc. His 
heir v,'as Kesava. His descendants held 
the hula-chhnttn in Anga and Vangn and be 
came glorious. Among “them, one called Ekn- 
* 

28. “m ?ijn5twiJx?i nbT*!: \ , 

^frt emn: n” 

( Kamauli pUte ol Veidyadera, Sloka, .S 
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deva migrated 'from Anga to VaSgk. Yogadeva 
was a scion of his family. -He was like Yrihas- 
pati in learing and intelligence and was a 
favotirite of the king. As Prime-minister, he 
was admired everywhere. He had four^sons 
namely Bodhi, Jfiana, Madhu and Srldhara. 
All of them were learned and skilled in the hsc„ 
of weapons. Bodhideva was the eldest son. 
He rose to the office of the Mahapatra and 
thus glorified the name of his father. JSSna 
was known . everywhere for his great wisdom. 
.Madhukaradeva lost his family honour. Sri. 
dhara ^y^s a bit low in character, but his place 
was high in point' of family honour'. Bodhi- 
devfi had three sons called Budhadeva,’ Vaidha- 
deva and Kuladeva. The eldest brother Vaidha- 
deva had received honours at the hands'pf tlie 
king and he comrdanded respect in ' Kangur. 
But on account of his being away froin the seal 
of the family, he lost his status in society. 
One branch of the family of Budhadeva 
lived where they were and the other 
branch wept to, the north. Kuladeva was the . 
youngest; of all. ^ But his' family honour being ^ 
greater than that of his eldest brother, he was 
respected in the Kttla-sabbd. His son Dhriiya- 
deva was known as thc’KuIapati or the head 
of the family. He acquired great 'fame..' He 
was not a follower of Ballalaseria. Bhrigu 
Nandi was pleased to hear of his fame, brought 
him to his place- and showed great respect. 
•His son 'Giinakara iSrho was accomplished 
in all arts was honoured whh the iKulardja- 
chhatra at Baaakota.’ 24 

. ''' 24 ,’ -hanger Jfitiya ItthAs'nj RSiaHyakanda, pp. 224 . 225 , - 
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tnicntiu pcrfccl I:no\vlcu):c, who wnp 
Known far nn*l vritle n.nd v.*h»^; r condtjct wuf- 
jnirf-. On acsount oi his won<3crful qualitirK he 
hnd hcntrn do’.vn hir. rivals. Its Ihejstr tlni's. 
Ihcre wn;-. none ncccnniplished like him. Tjie 
nnme of hl« %viic wn? Pr.olupndevs. Slie wap 
Unov,‘n arOhe uhcxk of piety, fortune nml fame. 
Her personal gn\ct: was rniti to have no limit 
tmd “he was the pride aiui delipht 
ol her hurthaml. Bodhideva begot in her 
a Kon of ihe name of VaidynUevn who was 
higlily fnmouP and posrc.srctl grc.at personal 
ehnnuP. In the overflowing pea of hi.p 
fame ewn mount Kriijflp:.a itPcH looked ps small 
« as the germ of a lotus plant. Hearing the 
shouts of joy made at the time o{ his birth by 
the soothsayer.s and the beggars, the soldiers 
of the enemy lost appetite, sleep and patience 
and fd^'i into a swoon. But the lear.s of joy 
is.suing out of the eyes of his. friends and well- 
wishers, extinguished the fire of the valour-of 
tlic enemy’s army. He wa,s an agreeable minister 
to the fatuous Rilmapala’s son Kumllrapala 
w'hd was waited on by the prosperity of^tlic 
Empire. The deer living inside the orb of the 
moon will take to its heels for fear of being 
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swallowed by the lion made of gold taken from 
the diadems of the hostile kings and decorating 
the top of his tall palace. Pleasing to the board 
of ministers as the sun to the lotus, and like 
the vast ocean of fame, this Vaidj’adcva was 
like Kama, the king of ChampS, in respect of 
natural charit3'', ^nd to the lily of the minds of^ 
his friends he was like the cold-beamed , moon. 
At the time of the conquest of South Vanga, the 
cries of vietory raised by the navy terrified the 
elephants guarding the quarters and it was for 
w’ant of the place to remove to, that they could 
not stir, from their station. If the particles of 
tvater thrown up by the strokes of the oars 
codld remain in the air, then the orb of the 
moon might have been washed thereby and 
freed from its spot. The prime-minister Vdidya- 
deva, who possessed keen intelligence ^md was 
the foremost of the meritorious, was dearer 
than life to the king Kumarapala of Gauda who 
was lilm the sun in the valour of his arms, 
whose fame filled up the three worlds and who 
was wise ^ like , Vrihaspati, as he constantly 
thought ‘of the. kingdom indts seven paris.”^^ ^ 
It is highly probable that the name Vaidya- 
deVa has , been written as Vaidhadeva in the 
book of Kasl-dasa through the mistake of the 
scribe. Like his father and his grand-father 
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recovered from the shock of these attacks 'when 
RSmapala . of jjauda made ■up his mind , to 
conquer, it. It , has been recorded before "that 
during his rule one of his Feudatory Chiefs 
called May ana conquered the king, of KSmarflpa 
for the safety of the subjects.2.<5 It seems 'that 
immediately ; after the conquest of the country 
he had invested Tigmyadeva veith the so'y;erei^ 
gnty of Kamarupa. We learn from the Kamauli, 
grantthatKumarapala, hearing of the change 
that had come upon the king Tigmyadeva, who 
had been honoured by hitn, made the illustrious 
Vaidyadeva king in his stead. 2,7 This shows that 
yaidyadfeVa had got the throne of Kamarupa 
through the grace of the king Kumarapala. 
The English rendering of an extract from the 
Kamauli plate ofVaidyadeva is giveii <belovr :~ 

‘That Vaidyadeva, who was like to the sun 
in valour, took upon his head, like a garland, the 
order of his inaster and ; passing a few ' days in a 
rapid march defeated that king in battlethrough 
the strength of his own arms and beqame, king 
in his place. When he marched to fight a cloud 
of dust filled' the sky which ^.looked like ^- -sacri* 
ficial ground and consequently the journey of ‘ 
the .horses of the sun became wearisome. 

‘The god' Indra shut his eyes with both of his 
hands and being thus unable to do any other 
work found fault with the fruits of his'-dwn 
deeds for, which his eyes were made winkless. 
This Vaidyadeva became illustrious by , having 
burnt the heads of the eqemies in the sacrificial 
fire, that was made by the friction of arms and 
that ^urst into' a flame in the bodies of the 

26. Vide 21 foot-ncite« 
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liostile warriors and by performing the homo. 
ceremony, as it were, of the skulls of enemies, 
j and by destroying the kings who were his 
enemies and by acquiring fame. In that horrible 
battle-field the heads of the enemies were cut 
with the sword and thrown into the air. 
The sun-god took them for the arrays of 
Rahu’s arra3’' and concealed himself having 
covered up his own rays in the cloud 'of 
dust. Just as the ocean is the birth-place of the 
Moon, the shelter of the mountains that hold 
up the earth, the abode of all living beings, 
beautiful at the bottom, full of sparkling water, 
endowed with a very deep cavity, the receptacle 
of various kinds of gems, the home of the g’od- 
dcssLakshnii, the resting place of the god 
Yishfm, tUe lord of Lakshmi, so, this Vaidya- 
deva tob, was the spring of joy, the shelter of 
the Feudatory chiefs who protected the earth, 
endowed with the quality of sntva, possessed 
of the excellence of ministers, full of a number 
of bright ideas, the master of profound know- 
ledge, the owner of gems, the abode, of the god- 
dess Ealishrai and full within of thoughts of the 
* god Vishnu. He might be likened to the ocean 
had he been a patron of the fools as the ocean is 
the receptacle of water and had he been defeated 
by qny body as the ocean was crossed by the 
serv^t of RSmachandra. In wisdom he was 


Account of 
Vaich’ndera 


like Vrihaspati, in energy 'like the lord of the 
day in prowess like the lord of the goddess 
SrTj in patience like the •ocean, in wealth like 
Ejivera and in charity like the king of Champa^^ 
These comparisons have been made as thej- ^ ; 
common in the language. But.we must ,descf ^ 
him as endowed with all .the r 
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PammabhaUaraka the illustrious Yaiclj’-a-deva 
had from his camp of victory at Hansakouchi, 
ill the fourth year of his victorious reigu, on 
the eleveuth day of the moon in the month 
ofYaisakha, that being the day of the Visbitva- 
samkranti, with the object of gaining for 
himself heaven, given a place called SantipStaka 
together with the village of Mandora situate 
in Pragjyotisha-bhukti, K5marupa-mandala and 
Vara Yishaya, to a Brahmana named Srldhara 
who was the foremost of the Srotriyas, and the 
son of the great pandit Yudhishthira and the 
grandson of Bharata and who belohged to’the 
gotra ofKausika and lived in Saragranm in 
Yarendra. 

In this inscription Yaidya-deva has been 
called ^Paramcsvara’ ‘Paramabhattaraka’ and 
‘Maharajadhiraja’, it seems that in the fourth 
year of his rule in Kamarupa, he had establi- 
shed himself as the independent monarch of 
the coitntyy. His master Kumarapala of Gaucja 
reigned from 1096 to 1117 A. D. Yijayasena 
of Sena dynasty had from ’ before been 
forcibly occupying some of the . possessions 
of the Pala kings. It seems probable that after 
the death of Kumarapala he toolc* possession 

of the whole of Yarendra and advanced for the 
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and say that he alone was like unto himself. 
He had a younger brother, called Budhadeva. 
Like Ramaehandra’s younger brother Laksh* 
mana, he also was known to be the abode of 
e2:;cellence of piety and conduct, for his possess- 
ing spotless qualities. Having . satisfied" the 
twice-born class by his deeds of charity that 
give good fruit, that mighty younger brotner 
came to be regarded as the incarnation of 
kalpataru ( the desire-fulfilling tree ).” ^s, . 

From this plate we learn that Maharajadhiraja 
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A rough Cbrouology of the Kayastha Kings in 

« 

Kantarupa and Koch Bihar. 


■ 

Name of Kings. 

PI.ICC. 

Approximate 
date of their 
reigns. 

1. 

( of Naga dynasty ) 
Kirti-Nuga 

Kirata or 
Garo Hill 

A. D. 

750—775 

o 

Mfa 

Jaj'avnslia or 

JayauSga 

• 

>» * * 

775-800 

3. 

Pbaui-ndga 

)) * 

800-825 

4. 

^ Darfja-naga 


825-850 

5. 

AOIiayakara 

U 

850—875 

(3. 

Jayadhara 

Naga Hill 

875-900 

7. 

Sridhara ( Sou of 6 ) 

( died in battle ) 


900—910 

S. 

KA?jhara (brothpr of 7) 

Kuvacli ( Koch ) 

910—930 

9. 

I-Ieruka 

Kofi ( Deokota ) 

930—950 

10. 

Pasupati-naga 

Ba/iakota 

* 

950-^970 

11. 

»£ianapati-iiaga 

• M 

970—995 

12. 

6'afikara-naga 

• 

M 

995—1025 

13. 

Devadatta-naga ,. 

Mahavana 

1020—1045 

14; 

Siva’-iiaga 

” 

1045—1072 

15. 

Karkota and 

Jat-adbara 

« 

% 

Banakota 

1072—1125 
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The Bhaskara dynasty. 

It docs not appear that Vaidyadeva was able 
to reign long as an independent king. Just as 
with the growth oS the power ol the Sena king.s 
of Gjiuda, Karnataka Niinyadeva wlio 
belonged to the same stock had conquered 
Mitlnld with the help ol the arnn' of Gauda, so 
during the rule of Ballalaseua, Rdyarideva, the 
son of one of his generals took possession of 
Kilmarupa. This Rdyurideva is known as 
Arimatta or Ariinatta in the modern Buraujis 
of Assam. According. to the tradition current 
in Assam the above-mentioned Baidargarh 
was the capital established by him. Though 
it is highly probable that Vaidyadeva was 
the fpuud<;r of Baidargarh, ^’ct it is true 
that he ^yas not destined to possess it long. 
This seems to be the reason why tradition 
gives firimatta the credit ol having founded this 
capital city. The traditions .about Arimatta 
that are now current in Asjsam are so many 
and so mixed up with fables that it is impossible 
to assc'.'tain -whether there is anv’ historical 
» truth behind them. The accounts of this king, 
as gathered from tradition and given in such 
works as the genealogy of the Rajds of.Dimaru’a, 
the BhuiySh-charita or the Adt-charitra., and 
the jiissam . Buranji do not agree with one 
another. 3i. According to.trajdition, he belonged 
neither to the old MIechchha dynasty of Kama- 
rhpa nor to the KSyasjiha dynasty, but was a 
Kshatriya of the Bhaskara line belonging to 
lunar race. As he flourished during the pq,Imy 

31. Sir E. A, Gaifii History of ABsam, p. 18. 
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days of the Kayasthas, some traditions call 
him the son of a Kayastha princess.^/S 

Let us now leave aside . both tradition and 
modern accounts and see what information 
may be gathered from contemporary inscrip, 
tions.. A copperplate inscription of Vallabha- 
deva,,the grandson of Rayarideva has been dis- 
covered near Tezpur, It contains the following 
account;— 

“In the race of the Moon there was that 
BhSskara, who on his pair of sandals put a 
multitude of jewels from king’s diadems as 
straps. From that sun of valour sprang, 
dear to the earth for the confidence which he in- 
■spired, a leader in battle whose banner was 
(the performance of) the sacrifice— the^ widow- 
hood of his enemies’ wives, a destroyer of lakhs 
of adversaries, (residing) . with whofii Fortune, 
to the end of his life, divested herself of her most 
patent blemish, that of fickleness. He^ king 
Rayarideva, the frontal ornament of the kings 
in Bhaskara’s race, it was, who, at the 
gorgeous festival of battle which was fearful on 
account of the presence of the lordly elephants 
of Vanga, made the enemy abandon tfie entire ^ 
practice of arms on the battle-field ; and who, in 
his own person, rendered the creation of ‘the 
Lion of the three w^orlds’ exceedingly fruitful. 

33. Journal Asia'tic Society o£ Bengal, 1S35, p., 191.“ 
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From llie contents ot the above iiiacriptiou 
it seems that the father of Rayiiruleva was not 
a hing. Both the father and the son appear 
to have risen to fame as generals. From the 
mentio'u of the ‘lordly elephants of Vanga’ in this 
inscription, we are led to believe that they had 
fallen' with them a large nmnher of elephants 
and soldiers of the king of Vanga. In the terrible 
battle that followed Bhaskara met his death. 
Rtlyarldeva also fought in this battle. The tra- 
dition that he killed his father nnknowingly.by 
means of an arrow seems to have its orjgin in. 
the fact of his being unable to save his lifek * 
From the evidence at hand it seems that IhlyiXrf- 
deva defeated either Yaidydeva or one of bis 
descendants*and took possession of Kainarupa. 
He came t6 the country as the general ofBallala- 
sena and established himself at Baidargarh the 
capital of Vaidyadeva. Just as Ballalasena is 
described as a member of the Bunar race in his 
inscription, so Riiyarideva too is said to belong 
to that race in the copper-plate inscription of 
YallabhadcYa. Under these circumstances wt 
are led to hold that he was in touch with the 
Sena Dynasty like Nanyadeva of Karnata line; 
the conqueror ofMithila. Tradition says that 
iVrimaiita established his sway all over Assam 
from east to west and that he had a very 
long reign. We have seen before that Vaidyadeva 

issued bis grant in 1123 A. D. and it does 

0 

gcfiRin: ^ Plfq: * , 

^q: ii” 'i, 

Epigrftphica ladica, Vol. V. p,llS-184. 
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not aijpcuf that ilc wad able to rcigu long^. 

Under these circumstances we inaj hold 

that Rilyiirldcva ruled Assam from about 

1125 A. D, to about 1160 A. I). His son was 

Udat'akarna-Xihsardva Siuha. The coppCr*plate 

inscription mentioned above gives the following 

description " 

"As the full-moon, rising on the Sumeru 

which is dear to the gods, delights all the 

worlds with the collection of her rays, and 

ttikes her i)kicc on the mountain-peaks, so Uda- 

yakarna, springing {roiu’Idng Kilyurideva, who 
* ♦ * 

pleased the learned, delighted all people with 
heaps of wealth and took his place over the 
heads of princes. In the reign ol king NL&sauka 
Siilha ( other ) kings entirely ceastd to" uplift 
their valorous arms; but for this, Irow would 
their wives and other wealth continue pven in 
mountain caves ? King Ni/isafika had a queen, 
dear to him as his life, who bore the name ol 
AhiavadcvL A swan in that H3uasa lake 
which was the heart of king Niksahka-sinha, . 
for evdry kind of amorous dalliance.*what the 
moon in loveliness is to the water-lily, glorious' 
as the lotus in that lake which is the quintes- 
sence of mundane existence, she stood manifes- 
ted as the one dwelling place of exquisite b^eauty. 
Having received an unprecedented favoiir from 
the Lord of Gattri'who was pleased with might 
of their great austerities, they obtained as a son 
the Favourite of Fortane Yallabhadeva, who by 
all the valiant sons of kings as if' they were 
Garudas, is sung of as Narayana and who by 
his heroism sportively overcomes hostile prin- 
ces, as if they were courtezans. The groups 
of the gods, having-come to witness the might 
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of his arrow which, able to pierce whatever is 
hard ( to pierce ) in.a chase, entered np to the 
butt into a row of buffaloes, all followed him, 
joyfully shouting ‘Be victorious, Vallabha !’ 
Only one of them, Yama, turned back to 
preserve his own buffalo. Vallabhadeva alone 
knows how to wield the sword, is the chief 
of fhose skilled in the use of the dagger, is 
sole and supreme in the science of archery and 
is a rider of teams of Kamboja horses as well as 
of lordly elephants. 

' According to tlfe modern Buranji and tradi- 
tion Ratnasitiha was the son of Arimatta. 

* * 

Kamtesvara was in possession of Yaidyaga'da 

for some time. Ratnasihha had to strain every 

nerve to defeat him and to recover his father’s 
» ■» 
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throne. It is not very easy to. say whether Rat- 
nasinha was identical wit,h Nihsankasinha or 
not. According to the Biiranji “Ratnasinha 
afterwards lost his kingdom ^ owing to the 
curse of a Brahmana, with whose wife he had 
carried on an intrigue. In the Sahari mahza m 
Nowgong are the remains of an old fort with . 
high embankments known as the Jo nargarh 
This is alleged to have been the. capital of JongSl 
Balahu another son of Arimatta, who was de- 
feated by the Kacharis and drowned himself in 

the Kallang river. ”3S 

Here Sir E. A. Gait say§ that king Arimatta 
had a son called Balahii. He seems to be 
Yallabhadeva of the copper-plate-inscription 
who issued the grant in question in the year 
1107 of the Saka era ( 1185 A. D. ). ^'This' plate 
gives the following account : of , the grant 
made by Yallabhadeva ^ 

“In the proximity of the ( temple of ) ■ Maha- 
deva situated in the Hapycha-mandala, to the 
cast' of Kirtipur, Yallabhadeva, the son of Niir- 
sankasinha, at the command of his fath er, gave _ 
an almsi'house for the hungry, in order .that his 
mother might obtain heaven everlas ting. For 
the support of this widely famous alms-house 
the long-drmed illustrious Yallabhadeva, who 
was thrown off the quality of darkness, (in the 
iSaka year 1107) granted, with their woohs and 
thickets, with the ‘people in them, with their 
water and land, and settled within their four 
boundaries, seven villages, the names of which 
are written here.”3G '• 

t 

35, Galt’s History of Asaam, p, 19. 

; ,-36; Epigraplua Indie."*, Vol, V. p. ' 187, \ 
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From tbe above account of the copper-plate- 
grant it is evident that though Yallabhadeva 
was called the king in the year 1107 of the 
Saka Era~(1185 A. D. ) 3 ’-et his father was then 
living and that it was at his behest that he had 
made the grant in question with the intention 
of securing heaven for his mother. Now the 
question arises as to why he assumed the title 
of a king during the lifetime of his father. 
It seems that though Rayarideva had been 
sent by the king of Bengal for the conquest 
of Kamarhpa yet he might have proclaimed 
himself independent* ruler of the country after 
it had been conquered by him. It mdy be that 
this fact had not been brought to the notice of 
Ballalasena for some time. His attention was 
directed Jo the affairs in Kamariipa after he had 
assumed the title of Maharajadhiraja after the 
conquest of the whole of Gauda and Magadha 
( 1159-60 A. D. ) Rayarideva was dead by 
this time. His son Nihsanka-siiiha wasreigning 
as King oft’Kamariipa. The king of Gauda^had 
to fight long against the king Niiz-sanka-sinha. 
At Tength Lakshm^nasena, son of Ballalasena, 
inflicted a crushing defeat on the , enemy and 
conquered Kamarupa. It is stated in , the 
Madhsinagara copper-plate of Lakshmana- 
aeqathat he hadconqured the country o> Kama- 
ru^a by dint of his own valour. After this 
defeat of Nihsanka-sinha, his son Ballabha- 
devapaidhomageto Lakshmanasena and, was 
installed on the thronp of his father. It is not 
known* how long he ruled Kamarupa. ’ ^ 

Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar seems to have inv? ' : 
Kamarupa during the reign of f’* ’ .. 

of his son and successor. The following 
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Lijtji)'! 

u'^uc!;. 


arc 'taken from tlie contemporary account 
given by jMinliaj ■ , 

“After some years bad passed away, and be 
had ascertained the state of the diderent moun- 
tain tracts of Turldstun and Tibbat to the east- 


ward of Lakhanawati, the ambition of seizing 
the country of Turkistan and Tibbat began to 
torment bis brain ; and be had an army 'got 
ready, and about 10,000 horse were organized. 
In the didcreut parts of those mountains which 
lie between Tibbat and the countiy of Lakhanu- 
veati are three races of people, one culled the 
ivuuch, the second the Mcj, and the third the 
Ti!)jni, iiiid all havcTurl: countenances. They 
have a different idiom too, between the langu- 
age of liind and Turk. One ol the chiefs of the 
tribes ol Kunch ami Afcj, whom iJiey \Vere wont 
to call ‘All, the Mej fell into the hands'^of Mu* 
Imunnad-i-Bakht-t-ur, the Khalj, and, {it hi.s 
hand the iormer adopted the IMuhanmui- 
dnn faith. Me rigreed to conduct Mahammad-i- 
Bakht-ydr into those lulls, and act as*.guidc{ and 
];e brought the latter to a place where there is a 
city, tlw tiarae ol v/hich isil>ardlnudc<>{'. ‘I'iicy 
re’aae, alter tin's manner, that, in ancient 
frlu'.ij Gh,-../ais:,ih returntil ifoni the country ot 
Ctsin, u.r.il tairic iowTir*!! KAinrud, and, by that 
ruatc," got iiiiii 1 llnditstfuJ, and louiulcd {‘hat 
..ity I A river ‘U/W;. ir, iroVa oj 

sjf va.sC i'ii.rgfiitndc, the n.'Hue oj 
iti ; and, veheu it enters ti;c 
Hhuiu a.-lxs, Siiey .viyle in Ihr 
. .'-unond ( OvCiiU ) ; nod, ih j/.agid- 
!;;• adu :a;4 obrpth, u I'i tarr.? tlnira t.-iorr 
-e j er i.b;x’.; 
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Bakht-yiir came; and ’All, the Mej, joined the 
army of Islam ; and for a period of ten days, he 
took the army up .the river among the moun- 
tains, until he brought it to a place where, from 
remote times, they had built a bridge of hewn 
stone, consisting of upwards of twentj' ar- 
ches. After the army of Islam passed over that 
bridge, he (Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar) installed 
there, at the head of the bridge, two of his own 
Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other a Khalj, 
with troops, in order to guard it until his 

return. Then Muhammad-i-Bakht-yHr, with the 

• • 

whole of the rest of his forces, passed ^qver that 
bridge; and, when theRac of Kamrud becoirfc 
aware of the passage [ over the bridge j by the 
conquering troops, he despatched trustworthy 
Xiersous [saying] “It is not proper, at this time, 
to mar Jh into the country of Tibbat, and it is 
necessary to return, and to make ample prepa- 
rations, when, in the coming year, I, who am 
the Rae of Kamrud, agree that I will embody 
my own forces and will precede the Muhamma- 
dan troops, and will cause that territory to be 
acquired.^’ AIuhammad-I-Bakht-yar did not, in 
any way, accept this counsel, and- be turned 
his face towards the Mountains of Tibbat. 

after passing that river, lor a period 
ot fif,tccn days, the troops wended their wa^', • 
stages and joixrneys, through defiles and passes 
ascending and tle.scending ainong lofty mouuta- 
in.s. On the sixteenth <lay the open country of 
c>f Tibbat wa.s reached 'The v.-uole of that vract ■ 
veils nncler cultiv.ition, garnished with trilK* , 
of people and populous villages. They reached' 

.1 place where tlicre was a fort ofgreat strength • 
and the Mu-j.vlman army commenced plui’der«q| ; ;' 
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tlie country around. The route 

by which they conic is the Mahamha-r[ or 
Mahanmha-i ] Darah [Pass] and this road in 
that country is well known; for example, 
from the territory of Kamrud to that of 
Tirhut are thirty-five mountain passes', by 
which they, bring the taagahan horses into 
. the territory of Lakhanawati. 

‘Tii short when Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar 
found out, the nature of that, tract the Musal- 
man troops being fatigued and knocked up 
by the march, and a large number having, been 
martyred and disabled on the first day he held 
'consultation with his Amirs. They come to 
the conclusion that it was necessary to retreat, 
in order that, next year, after making ample 
arrangements, they might i-eturn kgam into 
that country. When they retreated ‘ through 
out the whole route, not a blade ,of grass— not 
a stick of fire- wood remained, as they, (the 
inhabitants ) had set fire to the whole of it, 
and burnt it and all the inhabitants of 
.those defiles and passes had moved off from . 
the line' of route. During ‘these fifteen days not 
a pound of food nor a blade of grass did the 
cdttle and horses obtain; and all (the men) were 
killing their horses and eating them, until they 
issued from. the mountains into the country of 
Kamrud and reached the head of that liridge, 

. They found, two arches of the bridge destroyed, 
oh this account, that enmity had arisen between 
both those Amirs [left«to guard it], and, in their 
discord they had neglected to secure ‘the bridge 
and protect the road, and had gone off, and the 
Hindus' of the Kamrud country had come, and 
destroyed the bridge. ■ 
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"On the arrival at that place of Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar with his forces he found no way of 
crossing, and boats were not procurable. He 
was lost in sui'prise and bewilderment. They 
agreed that it was necessary to halt in some 
place, and contidve [about constructing] boats 
and floats, in order that they might he enabled 
to pass over the river. They pointed out an 
idol temple in the vicinity of that place [where 
they then were] of exceeding height, strength, 
and sublimity, and very handsome, and in it 
numerous idols both of gold and silvei; were 
deposited, and one *reat idol so (large) that its 
weight was by conjecture upwards of two* 6r 
three thousand mans of beaten gold. Muha- 
mmad-i-Bakht-yar and the remainder of his 
foUo'wers'sought shelter within that idol-temple, 
and began to devise means for obtaining wood 
and ,rope for the construction of rafts and 
crossing the river, in such wise that the Rae of 
of KamriJd became aware of the reverses and 
helplessness of the Musalman army. He issued 
command to the whole of the Hindus of the 
csudtryjjso that they came pouring in in crowds 
and round about the idol-temple were planting- 
spiked bamboos in the ground, and were 
weaving them together, so that it (their 
■work ) was appearing like unto walls. ’ 

^When the Musalman troops beheld that 
state of affairs, they represented to Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar, [saying]; — “If we remain like this, 
■we shall all have fallen, into the trap of these 
infidels;* it behoveth to -adopt some means 
. whereby to effect extrication.” "With one accord 
they made a rush, and aU at once issued from the 
idol-temple, attacked oncpoint [in the stockade]. 
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and made a way for thems’clves, and reached 
the open plain, and the Hindws after them. When 
tliey reached the river bank the iMusahnans 
halted, and each one, to the best of his ability, 
sought means of crossing over. Suddenly some 
few of the soldiers* urged their horses into the 
rivers and, for the distance of about an arrow 
flight, the water was fordable. Aery arose in 
the force that they had found a ford, and the 
whole threw thcmselve.s into the water, and the 
Hindus following them occupied the river’s bank. 
When/ the Musalmans reached mid-stream, 
[where] was deep water, the^" all perished, [with 
the exception of ] Muhamraad*i-Bakht-yar, • who 
witir a few horse-men a hundred more or ]ess, 
succeeded, by great artifice, in effecting the 
passage of the river; and all the rest were 
drowned. After Muharamad-i-Bakht-ya/ emerged 
from the water, information reached a body of 
the Kunch and Mej. The guide, ’Ali, the Mej had 
kinsmen at the passage, and they came forward 
to , receive him (Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar), and 
rendered hkn great succour until he^:reachcd 

Diw-kot.^’37 ' c • 

When BakhtyHr invaded Ksmarupa about 
1203 A. D. the ruling chief of the country, was 
known as itamesvara.^s He might be Yallabha- 
deva or his successor. -We can get a glimpse in to 
the wealth and prosperity of the kingdom in 
those days from the writings of a contempo- 
rary Muhammadan historian , 

“Idol temple in the vlbiriity of that place ‘of 
exceeding height, strength and sublimity, and 

;■ ' 

, 37. Rayertj's Tabakat-i-Naairi, p. 66#-572. 

§8, ©ait’a History of ,A8gani, p. 34, 
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Ycry liandsome, and in it numerous idols both 
of gold and silver^were'^leposited and one great 
idol so (large) that its weight was by conjec- 
ture upwards of two or three thousand mans 
of beaten gold.'* 

But no trace of this grand temple and this 
gigantic image of gold is to be found now. 

It has been shewn before by quotations from 
the Brahmlndapurana that in early days there 
c-xisted in Kamarupa houses made of gold. 
Many people may be inclined to regard these 
accounts nothing but imaginary descriptions. 
But thei' will not ^eem to be so if one tafees the 
trouble of going through the writiilgs cvT'thc 
contemporary Muhammadan writer. At the 
tiihe of Muhammad-i-Bakhtyur’s invasion the 
power \)f the kings of KSmariipa had been 
greatly reduced. The Mlechchhas who had ruled 
Kapaarupa for about four thousand years were 
now deprived of the sovereignty of the country.' 
The Kayasthas of Gauda who had established 
their supremacy there, were greatly weakened 
by repeated foreign invasions and were at 
-iaSt U’fiven from ,thc throne. Tho invasions 
of Ramapala, Kum3rapiila, Yijayqscna, Ballhla- 
sena and Lakshmanasena had rendered the 
country very weak. 

^Taking advantage of this, the noa-aryans 
lining on the eastern and south-eastern 
frontiers of the country were gradually raising 
their hands. It does not seem that the kings of 
t*he BhSskara dynastji were powerful enough to 
.cope with them, 


The great 
idol ot sold, 
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According to later Bnranji and biogr.ipliicnf 
work;; ol tiu; time, the Kshutriya rule in Kiima- 
rupn came to end alter the rlcath of Katna- 
Jiiriha ot Arimattu’.i line, which event took place 
in the year .1100 of the 6'alin Era or 123S A.D 
Then followed a period of a«arch 3 ’. Tiu3i;Ja 
dark period in the histors’ of the country. The 
aceountH given in the modern Buranjirf and bio- 
graphical work.'! are based an mere traditions 
and As such the^' are nut very rchkible. From a 
perusal df tliese works it seems that the pett^' 
Xamindcra living in the various parts of the 
country* had asserted their independence ’and 
called them.selvcs Adi-Dluhyits. An* account' 
of the origin of the Adi-blnliyAs has beru given 
in Jt book called the ‘Bhuiyar Putin' 

“Mfiyamatta divided his kiugdoiu between 
ids two sons, giving to Arimatta the ^Yestcr^ 
portion, where his Minister Sninurlra built a 
city named. Yi?vanatb, and to Nsgmatta the 
eastern 'portion, with the, old capitrfi "KAA-a- 
pura. Nagmatta died two years later, 
and MiTyamatta then had to rule again. 
Subsequently, when -out hunting, he was 
accidentally shot in the head by Arimatta, who 
had discharged his arrow at a deer. Arimntta 
tried to do penance; but the Brahmans would 
not take his gold. He then placed his Minister, 
Samudra, in charge ofhjs kingdom, withMano- 
hara, the son of the latter, at Visvanatha .. 

1 . . ■ I'- 

39. Vido ItfljavamBilrAli Ms of Assam' Goyt-colleotion, 

{ Gauhatl No. 10 ) , ' . / 
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Samudra died, and Mauohara became the 
sole ruler at Visvanatha. The latter, dying in 
his turn, left as his only child a daughter 
Laksmi, who worshipped Durga, by whom she 
was taught a love charm. With the aid of this 
charm she gained the love of the Sun God, 
by whom she had two sons, Qantanu and 
Samanta, who were presented by their' divine 
father with a sacred book engraved on copper, 
the prayers in which had such power that 
their recitation would bring down the sacrificial 
fire and confer on the, devotee any gift wh^ch he 
might ask for. Cantanu had twelve son% 
Lahkar, Kabyasi, Padma, Ray, SalEl, Holca*, 
Tetan, Dhoya, Uzir, Saral, Ramai, and Tom’ai, 
who were Jknown as the Baro Bhuiy ans. Ssma- 
nta also had twelve sons — Kanaujbar, Raghu, 
Mukunrfa, Kadamba, Surath, Sundar, Susama, 
Gaurd, Ratna, Maharatha, Lep and Kep. All 
lived together until Laksmi died at the age of 
85. ^antanu then took to worshipping Devi 
which Sania,nta did not like and so the two 
f^iljes^ separated, Csntanu going to Rampur 
in Nowgibng, whilb Samanta remained in 
Laksmipura.^o After Santanu’s 'death, his 
twelve sons exercised supreme power. The 
Chutiya king of Yidarbha attacked then), but ' 
was , defeated, and a similar fate befell the 
KacSari king of Kamarupa. They then became 
proud and vain-glorious, and so, the goddess 
(Devi) deserted them and betook herself to 
Saiimara, to whose kidg she revealed herself 
in a dream, and said that if he attacked,, the 

■i? '1 

40. It is said that Lakahmt gave, her name to Lakahraipur 
which wai pravicpil? o&Iled Bangsgt&m, 
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Bhuiyaiis outside, fcheir own kingdom i.e,, south 
oftheLohita, he would defeat them. . The son 
oflndra acted on this suggestion and defeated 
the Bhuiyafis and took them captives. As they 
refused to swear allegiance to him, he ordered 
them to be sacrificed before the shrine of Qyama 
Kali at Sadiya. Kali, however, interceded, and 
the Bhuiyafis were released after taking the 
required oath of fealty. They ■ soon distingui- 
shed themselves when fighting on behalf of the 
Saumara king, by Idlling the Kachari king of 
Kamatupa and annexing hig kingdom, and also 
by-slaying Dhira Narayana, the Chutiya king, 
after a battle lasting seven days. Carguya 
became the capital of the enlarged kingdom<”<‘’i 

From the account given above it sterns that 
when the king of the BhEskara dynasty died 
without issue about 1238 A. D., his KEyastha 
minister Samudra and his son Manohara drove 
away all the officials of the State’and them- 
selves monopolised all the power. They had 
appointed their own men to all high, posts in 
the State. At last the Minister's son J^^of^a 
become king at a place cdlled BisvanSth. fh 
order to niake his position safe he gave in 
marriage his only daughter Lakshmi to a prince 
,of thc^BhSskara dynasty who is represented 
' as Sun God. This lady bore a number^; of 
sons all of whom rose to eminence. In the 

) c • . 

modern ‘BhuiyE-charita’ Samudra ■ and 
Manohara have been described as Siidras. But 
this is far from the truth. In the Adi-chantra 
we find an account of the i^acraments of fiEntahu 

4l. Oaifc’a Progrea* Raport o£ Historical Besisaroh in Awani, 

pp, 20-21. ’ ' ’ . , , , 
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and Sumautra the sous of Lakshmi. It is said 
that alter performing their Sa/hskara (a regenera- 
ting ceremony) they wore the sacred thread and 
were knowm as Kayasthas.^i- Though the 
power of the Khyastfaas was almost at an 
end ip Kamarupa during the ascendancy of the 
Bhaskara dynasty, yet there is not the slightest 
doub't about it that it was re-established 
by Manohara and his daughter’s sons as well 
as by their descendants. Strictly speaking it is 
they who were known as the Adi-Bbiliyas of 
Assam. 

« 

Some of thtir descendants in later times .in 
order to dignify their famiies asserted that they 
had a family connection with the great Vaish- 
nava reformer Sankaradeva. Accordingly the 
autlior o*f, Adi-charitra represented Kaunaja- 
vara thb eldest son of Samanta as the father of 
Chanjlivara the great-grand father of Sankara- 
deva. But really Chandivara was the son of 
Landadeva, and not Landadeva but Chandi- 
vara himsilf had migrated to Assam from 
Gauda. He had no connexion ■> whatever 
tl^ family 'of the Adi-Bhuiyas. The 
* books written by Sankaradeva himself 
conclusively proves this. The Adi-Bhuiyas 
were originally worshippers of the goddess 
Sakti, One branch of them subsequently was • 
converted into Yaishnavism an'd thus separated 
itself from the others. According to the Adi- 
charitra, the family of Santanu settled at Bak- 
shlnipur (now LakhiAipur) on the northern 
bank of the Brahmaputra and that of Sumantra 

42. ^ i rni? 
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at Ramapur (uow Rahgpur in Sibsagar District) 
on the southern bank of the same river. When 
the twelve brothers were reigning at Lakshmi- 
pur the king of Chhutia came to them and. asked 
them to make him their king. But thej'- scorn- 
fully refused the proposal. Thereupon the king 
of Chhutia declared war against them. But his 
enemies fought very heroically against him and 
inflicted a defeat upon him. Nest the king of 
Kachari wanted to be their king. But as the 
Bhniyas did not agree to the proposal, he mar- 
ched against them with a large'army. This time 
algo the Bhuiyas acquitted themselves credi- 
ta'ljly and drove away the invader. In this 
way the Bhiiiyas ruled the place for about 
seventy years. At this stage Chaturanga 
(Sukhafigpha) of the Ahom dynasty defeated 
the Bhdiyas at a place called Chargoa and 
took possession of Lakshmipur. At first* the 
Bhiiiyas were quite unwilling to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of their enemy. But, when they 
were taken before the goddess Kdli atBadiyE for 
sacrifice, they agreed to pay homage to tl^ir con- 
queror auid thus saved their fives. Subsequently' 
they helped tlie Ahom king to defeat the kings of 
Chhutia and Kachari and became very favour- 
ite to him. Their descendants served under the 
•Ahom kings and lived at Lakhimpur and Sa^ia 
and the neighbouring places.'^!* The descendants 
of the Adi-Bhdiyas are now to be found in many 
places in Upper Assam. But all their influence 
Iiassed away on account^of the decrease of tfie 
power of the Ahoms and owing to the oppres- 
sion committed upon them, by the Mans. 

43. Vide Adi-oharitra, 39-185 P»da. 
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It has beeu already- related that Maliammad- 
d-Bakhtiyar iiiYad.cd Kamarupa iu about 1203 
\.D. After him Ghiyasuddin ( also a Governor 
of Bengal ) invaded the country in 1227 A. D. 
According to the Tabakat-i Nasiri, Ghiyasuddin 
conc^uered Assam as far as Sadiya, but the 
seizure of his own capital by Nasiruddin, eldest 
son of the Emperor Altamash is the cause of his 
hasty return from Assam. The next invader 
was Tughril Khan who invaded Kamarupa in 
about 127S A. D. These repeated invasions 
had greatly weakened the ruling .power 
and left the people destitute. The'res.ult 
was. that the country was in a state of turmoil. 

About the time when the BhQiyas were reign- 
ing^ in Lakshmipur, the Dasa dynasty of the 
<Slhdilya'*.gc»tra was gradually raising its head 
near Boidargarh in the modern district of Kama- 
rupa, We get the following information from the 
Rautkuci grant of Purusottamadasa which was 
given in the year 1251 of the Saka Era (1329 
A. D.) : — j 

“In the Sandilya gotra there wa.s born Yasu- 
whij) resembled, the preceptor of the gods, 
who was devoted ' to the Brahmanas, was the 
ocean of all good qualities and the foremost of 
the noble Shdras, A thousand sw6rdsmen al- 
ways marched before him and he was the right ■ 
haii^ of the king and his enemies had their resi- 
dence in heaven. The famous Jayadevadasa who 
was the lotus of his own race and who possessed 
the characteristic qualifies of , the Aryas and warn 
adornediwith many noble qualities, derived his 
being from him. What am I to say about 
wealth of his virtue ? Prom him was b6 ) 

illustrious Purusottama who on a». 
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his great weath was matchless and was 
like the Kalpa- tree on eanth. By dint of the 
Purasottama- valour of his arms and heroism he had defeated 
ddsa, king the rival kings and obtained the glory of 
of Ceatrai Sovereignty. How. am I to sing his glory ? 
Kamarfipa. path of sound intelligence and the 

boat of valour; he was like a boat in the sea of 
obstruction and the gern decorating the neck 
' of the goddess Lakshmi and the gem Syaman- 
taka; to the host of suitors, he was the gem 

that yields every desired object.”4:4 

It' is clear from this grant that Vasudeva 
-yras not himself a king. He \kas ‘the right 
hand of the king’ and a leader of one thousand 
swordsmen. His grandson Purusottama be- 
came king by dint of his own valour. In- the 
year 1251 of the Saka Era (1329 A.*D.) he had 
by this grant made over the village 'of RSut- 
konchi to a virtuous BrShmana-of the name of 
Dharmakara the son of Nilambara, the grandson 
of Purusottama and belonging to the Savarni 

C’ 

t 

5iu%' : IJ 

^ Tuia*. era: 

faaif i 

ai'sj' 

- a^siici ii v 

a!%ai a55lqq4; fijg i 
flawcuPo: ^qi’is»?Taru: ‘ 

arajm fa^araPD: ii” 

’copperplate grant' of' - Purusathamadass, Vide Asjnm 
^ BindSiaTft, .1322, Bhadra, 


24,9 
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gotra. It seems that he was aot a great 
Iviug but only a petty land-lord like the 
twelve Bhuiyas described before. The village 
of Raut-kaunchi is now known as Ratkiichi 
and it is situated in the district of KEniarupa in 
the •neighbourhood ofNalabari. It is six miles 
to the south of Baidargarh the capital of 
Baidyadeva. Under these cirumstances it seems 
probable that Purusottama had established 
himself at the old capital of Baidargarh. His 
grand-father has been described as ‘the fore- 
most of the noble* Sudras’ and as belonging to the 
Sandilya gotra. According to the Assam Buranji 
and tradition, the Kamata dynasty flourished 
in the fourteenth century of the Christian iSra. 
Sir, Gait, ^as described them as the Khens. He 
gives the following account of them 

“To’what race the Khens belonged it is im- 
possible to say. The great majority of them 
have now been absorbed in the ranks of other 
communities. The few who still retain the tribal 
name claim to be Kayasthas and are said to 
betfay ,iji their physiognomy a considerable in- 
'iusion of Aryan bldod, but this was probably 
received after their rise to power and afibrds no 
clue to their origin,”‘i5 

The manner in which the description of the 
family has been given in the above grant seems 
to support the view of Sir Gait. The author 
of the inscription has described Yasudeva in the 
third sloka as ‘devoted to the Brahmanas’ ’and 
tlTe ‘foremost of the noble Sudras.’ But in thc’ 
folirth s^oka he has been described as possessing 
‘the characteristic qualities of the Ary as.' 

46, Giifa niator; of AsBam, p. 41. 

32 
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We are of opiniou that in those days there 
was a custom in Kamarfipa among the Kayas- 
thas of marrying according to the^Gandharva 
form of marriage girls belonging to other 
castes.-^® The issue of such marriage were known 
as ‘noble Shdras’ in the society. According to 
Manu and other Smriti writers the ceremony of 
Panigrahdaa or ‘taking the hand’ could take 
place only w'heii the marriage was in the same 
caste.'i’" There was no use of mantras in a 
marriage outside the caste and there was no 
ceremony of ‘taking the hahd.’ The offspring 
of Auch a' marriage would not be recognised bj' 
his father’s kinsmen as belonging to their own 
caste. This seems to have happened to 'the 
Khens. The well-to-do. of this tribe hold^-that 'the 
word ‘Sena’ has become ‘Elhen’ for the peculiar 
pronunciation of the locality. But it is not 
known whether -they had any connection with 
the Sena family or not. 

We are inclined to believe that. Vasudeva 
was born ffom the the connectiohs with a 
descendant of Adi-BhiiiyaSi. and a Sinfra giiv 
by Gandharra marrige. He acquired name 
aind fame through his high connection, 
Purusottamadasa of the' copperplate-grant 
. was a scion of his family. But it is not known 
whether he had any connection with \;Iie 
Khen dynasty or not. This PurusottamadSsa 
seems to be ‘Purusottama Gajapati’ a name that 
occurs in the book callqd Dipikachchhanda. . 

' ‘ ' END. OF THE VOL. L . ' 

46. Such Gaudharra marriages were common eyen in the 
19th century. Vide letter dated the 14th June 1830 from the 
Daridson, Offy Commissioner to D. Scott Esq, Commiseoner ef 
Reyenuo of the N. E. parts of Rangpur. i ’ -- 

47. i” ( *19) 
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